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IN lilEMORY. 

At a giiGsit who mtif not Btaj 
Long; and sad farowcUs to aaj 
Glidoi with sniliDg laoo away, 
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Of tho twcetnon and the scat 
Of thy happy lifo pomcsacd 
Thou hatt left us at thy best 

Warm of heart and dear of brain, 
Of thy sun-bright spirit's wane 
Thou hast spared us all tho pain. 

Now that thou hast gone, away, 
Wliat is loft of one to say 
Who was open as Uio dayl 

AVIiat is there to gloss or shnn t 
Sare with kindly roiccs none 
B|)cak thy unmo Itcneath tlio snn. 

Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing findii to hide, 
IiOTc's demand is satisAed. 

Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 
Played the Umbent light of mirth, - 

Mirth that lit but never bnmed ; 
All thy blame to pity turned; 
Hatred thou hadst never learned. 

Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting; 
Where thou wast was aiwayi spting* 
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IN MEMORY. 

And thy. perfect trust in good, 
Faith in man and womanhood, 
Chance and change and time withstood. 

Small respect for cant and whine, 
Bigot's seal and hate malign, 
Had that sunny soul of tiiine. 

But to thee WAS duty's claim 
Sacred, and thy lips became 
Reverent with ono holy Name. 

Tlierefore, on thy unknown way 
Go in Cod's peace 1 We wlio stay 
But a little while delay. 

Keep for us, friend, where'er 
Thou art watting, all that hero 
Made thy earthly presence dear. 

Something of tliy pleasant past 
On a gronnd of wonder caat, 
In the stiller waters glassed I 

Keep tho human heart of thee: 
lA't tho mortal only Ik) 
Clothed in immortality. 

And when fall our feet as fell 

Thine uiK>n tiie nsplindcl, 

Let thy old smile greet us well, 

Proving in a world of bliss • 
What we fondly dream in this,— 
Love ia one with holinewl 

JOUW QrbEKLBAV WaiTTISB. 
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NOTE. 



It will be observed that great care has been 
token in these pages to omit, so far as possible, 
nil personal mention of living friends. Some of 
those only who have passed beyond this narrow 
scope and vision have been recalled as making 
part of a life not to be altogether forgotten. 

A few poems and extracts from letters, where 
friends may speak for themselves, have been in- 
corporated OS properly forming a part of this 
memorial. 
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Portsmouth, New Hampshire's only seaport, 
is one of the few places in America touched with 
the hue of decay. During the Revolution, when 
our humble navy consisted only of seven ships. 
New Hampshire furnished one from the Ports- 
mouth * navy yard. But the city reached " the 
highest point of all " her " greatness " during the 
latest five years of the last century, and a quaint, 
fleeting glimpse of the old home world that so 
called ^^ greatness" was. Calm after storm, the 
calm of closing day, was already brooding over 
the town when the boy who is the subject of this 
memoir was bom, in 1816. His father was a 
ship-master, ** much respected," writes one of his 
town's-people, " by all who knew him." His early 
death at sea left his widow with the care of his 
two little sons, and the ship-yards and wharves, 
attractive to every boy, became places of danger 

and distress in her eyes. The rapid Piscataqua, 
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where the older and more adventurous boys loved 
to launch their boats and bo carried down to the 
great sea, was forbidden to them. There was, 
however, no diNobedicnce to the maternal author- 
ity. James used to say, as it is quoted of Barry 
Cornwall, "My mother was simply the kindest 
and tendcrest mother in the world." 

The loss one Sunday afternoon of summer, in a 
sudden squall, of a sailing boat containing a party 
of his school fellows and one of their teachers, — a 
company James to his boyish sorrow had been for- 
bidden to join, — was held up to him long afterward 
as a righteous judgment on Sab1)ath-brcaking as 
well as an end to be looked for when boys entered 
sailing boats. He never forgot this incident, re- 
ferring often in later years to the grief which over- 
spread the whole school at the loss of their beloved 
teacher and comrades, but with a keen memory, 
also, of the narrowness and folly which attempted 
to instil the idea of a God made angry and re- 
vengeful by an afternoon of simple pleasure upon 
the summer sea. 

He was brought up in the straitest sect of the 
Unitarians of those days, being carried twice and 
fi'cquently three times a day to Dr. Parker's 
church, the front house-door being duly locked 
as the little family party sallied forth. While he 
trudged along holding his fond mother's hand, 
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thinking, doubtless, of the box of unread books 
which he had just unwillingly quitted, he was 
unconsciously forming in his own mind a new 
sense of what religion really signified and the 
beauty of the world. That box of books 1 He 
never forgot what they were to him ! A friend 
and neighbor of his mother having lately lost her 
own only son, offered to let James enjoy his books. 
Tliey were to be borrowed a few at a time, read, 
and returned before othei*s should be taken. It 
was not long before he knew every one the box 
contained, and to his latest years, could name them 
over. " I wonder if that good woman knew all 
she did for me," he said latterly; "if I could 
find her people I should be so happy to do some- 
tliing for them now." 

One of the privileges and pleasures of his early 
life was connected with Dr. Parker's churcli. 
There was a flourishing Sunda^^-school, chiefly, I 
believe, under the minister's own care, but James's 
teacher was a man of singular integrity and 
beauty of character. " I think there never was 
a better man than Mr. F.," he used to say, " and 
his teaching was as simple and true as the man 
himself. We could not help understanding it 
or loving him. Ho was a model Sunday-school 
teacher." There is a small book of prayers still 
in my possession prepared by Dr. Parker for this 
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school. He treasured this little volume to the 
end, and it took the place of the prayer-book with 
lis, one of the last Sundays he passed on earth. 

Although the boy was denied the pleasures of 
boating and of horses, — which were considered 
equally dangerous and terrible by his careful par- 
ent, — it must not be supposed that he was a 
stranger to boyish sports and exercises. From an 
early age he became a great walker and was fond of 
open-air gamca There never was a boy who was a 
greater favorite with his companions. His out-of- 
door life with them, in those quiet shaded streets, 
or in tlieir excursions to Rye Beach and shorter 
wood-land rambles, or journeys to Dover and 
Greenland, were always delightful reminiscenses. 
Often by the half hour he would amuse others 
as well as himself recalling the companions of 
those days by the names they each assumed, 
and recounting their boyish fun. Who can ever 
forget, having once heard, the tales of '^ Gundy 
Got" and "Shindy Clemmens" and others, whose 
nicknames I cannot now recall ; or the story of 
his first pocket-knife named "Sharper," and the 
way in which the reputation of Sharper spread 
among the boys; or the Saturday afternoons in 
the famous garrets of Uiose days wheQ they re- 
galed each other on sweetened water until one 
boji having made his beverage a week before- 
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haud in order to be on time, was exposed by the 
quick sense of James and brought to confession 7 
Who ever failed to be amused at his own amuse- 
ment over these boyish follies ? His exuberance 
and love of nature made every step of the long 
road from the south end of Portsmouth to Rye 
Beach like turning a fresh page of an unread book, 
and to the end of his life the great book of nature 
was his chief curiosity^ his unchanged early love. 
However tired other boys might become, he was al- 
ways fresh, with a flrat-rate appetite for luncheon, 
when he arrived at the end of his walk. The 
memory of those boyish pleasures made the old 
places dear to him forever, and he was always 
ready for " a day or two in Portsmouth." 

In one of the little addresses given at some 
academy in his later years, we find him say- 
ing, " Remember, boys, it is not so much the 
books you study as the books you read wliich will 
be of permanent value to you." In saying this he 
was only speaking out of his own experience. 
From the box of books to which I have referred, 
it was an easy step to the Portt«mouth library (the 
Atheua)um), still preserved in the same pleasant 
old building of tlie last century, looking out upon 
the public street. The honors of the High School 
seem to have been easily won, leaving time 
enough beside for those hours in the broad win- 
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dow i«at Of tl,c old library room, ^hich ho loved to 
point out to mo in our visit, to Portsmouth. The 
^ndo^r was shaded by a fine tree tempering the 
mimmcr sun,hn,e, making his chasen retreat a 
n^ost delightful resort both in summer and in win- 
^. Before the age of fourteen, when he came to 
Boston, there were few books in the library which 

yca«, and much more, he seems to have read and 
"-^bercd. He used to say with amusement 

came to Boston, because he thought he could sit 
behmd d,o counter and read all day; but the first 

told T" "" ""* ""'^^ "«™ "«' ""o-od 
to read m busmess hours. 

His companions and play time were not mean- 
w^^de forgotten. Upon one of the numerous . 
c.«.ons of late years for calling together the 
"Sons of Portsmouth," ho said : "It fs good for 
US to be a troop of happy boys once more. I Z 
^^ to see the companions of my «chool-daya 
W» ^ho have knocked the chip off my hat, bo;,' 
who have dared me out three times, boy who 
have met „,o i„ u.ose fie„.e encounten, betwln 

iJl Lt?h "' """"^^^ *"^- ^' our nat": 
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When the boy of fourteen quitted his native 
town " to go into business," he left a happy mem- 
ory behind him. All the boys who could go, or 
who were in any wise ready for college or business, 
left when he did ; and he never forgot that morn- 
ing when the little company clambered up the 
coach-side full of hope and excitement for an un- 
tried future. There was some boyish grief for his 
mother and those who must be left behind. On 
the whole, however, it was a very happy and ex- 
citing journey, the longest he had ever taken, and 
he arrived in Boston full of new life for the days 
to come. 

I have before me now, carefully preserved 
through these many years, the letter of Jlr. Rich- 
ard Sullivan, telling Jnmcs that he bad found 
a place for him according to his request, with 
Messrs. Carter and Ilendce. " Excellent young 
men and much respected in Boston. If you like 
the trade, and are pleased with the place, you can 
come as soon as your mother pleases." It was in 
accordance with this note that when the school 
tenn was ended James came to Boston. His n6w 
life was full of interest to him, in spite of his not 
being allowed to read all day as he had fancied ; 
but his employers were extremely kind to him, 
soon discovering that he could be much better 
employed than in the usual routine imposed upon 
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boys. After a very few days he was relieved 
{rem the work of taking care of the »hop mid 
given clerk's work instead, and he shortly became 
one of the trusted members of the establishment. 
Speaking of his employers in later years, Mr. 
Fields said: '^Mr. Ilcndeo was an indulgent mas* 
ter and pleased to make the boys in his shop 
happy. According to the fashion of those times 
' he hod a box at the theatre, and always invited 
one or more of the clerks to go every night. In 
this way I saw the elder Booth, Fanny Kemblo 
as JuUet, her father, and in short all the good 
actors who came to America at that time." 

A certain wholesome pride of character early 
manifested itself. He qtiickly learned all details 
of business; wholesale and retail prices, orders 
needing to be filled, honest and dishonest buy- 
ers and sellers, persons prompt in payment and 
oUienvise, and with especial quickness at once ob- 
served by his mastera, he was able to di.scover 
what books were to be popular. He acquired also 
a power, considered " very queer *' by the other 
clerks, of seeing a person enter the shop and pre- 
dicting what book was wanted before the wish 
was expressed. For some time he kept this to 
himself, but after a while, oji its being discovered, 
it was one of the interests for the day among the 
oleriu to see how many times James would be 









ri<''ht, and he seldom made a miss. He thought 
no more of reading behind the counter, that idea 
was only remembered as a boy's idle fancy, but 
every night he would carry home an armful of 
books, and he became acquainted with a goodly 
|)ortion of their contents before morning. In after 
ycai-s he used to deplore the foolish habit, as he 
called it, of doing without sleep, for his love of 
nature and open-air life caused him to be up with 
the dawn, that he might have an early walk and 
taste tlie fresh air before the world was astir. The 
fullness of life which never knows weariness ex- 
cept as the downward sweep of the pendulum, the 
brightness of the sun of human existence, the un- 
tamed spirit of action and desire were never more 
fully seen than in his nature. From the first he 
was sufficient not only to take care of himself but 
others, and as is universally the case with such 
natures there were needs enough presented early 
and always continued, to absorb a large portion 
of whatever might be his. "The heart at leis- 
ure from it*ielf to soothe and sympathize" was 
native to him. The best thing he gave, or had 
to give, was "that good which is effused by a 
kind nature, and is not lost or wasted in vacancy. 
The surrounding natures must catch a portion of 
it, as of a portion of the sun or air, and diffuse it 
in their turn." 
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In the few pogcs of autobiography left by Barry 
Cornwall^ I find the following passage upon the 
value and the choice of reading. I quote it here 
because it is another spirit bearing testimony to 
what was a religion with Mr. Fields, a code of 
law reproduced by him for others, in some form, 
every day of his life : — 

"In the villuge where I dwelt [wrote Mr. Proctor], 
there Wiis a ciraulating libniry. Its contents wore of a 
very bumble doHcription. It contained the novels and 
romances of fifty years ixgo^ a score of old histories, and 
a few Tolames of biography now forgotten. Tlie books 
had been bought at sales for the vulno of waste paper. 
Nevertheless it was out of this dusty collection of learn- 
ing that I was enabled to select a few books which 
spurred mo on the great road of thought. When wo 
encounter a new idea it surprises us, and wo begin to 
doubt and examine it, and this is thought. For it is not 
simply the admission of another man*s ideas, for these 
sometimes present themselves so that we neither dissent 
nor sympathize. They do not spur the mind on its road 
at all. I had already read C.xsar and Virgil, and Ovid, 
and some parts' of Theocritus, and passages of Homer ; 
but tlioso passed unprofitable over my mind, like sluidows 
over the unreflecting earth below. They were read as 
words only, and left no trace or image. But now a more 
effective agent was at work, which moved my heart at 
the same time with my other faculties. I^t no one de- 
spise the benefits wliich thus open the young and tender 
heart. They are the gates of knowledge If I 
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bad never become intimate with Le Sage, and Fielding, 
and Richardson, with Sterne, and Inchbald, and Rad- 
cliffe, I should, perhaps, have stopped at my seventeeth 
yexir disheartened on my way. But they were my en- 
couni'^oi's: they forced me to travel onwards to the In- 
tellectual Mountains, I have now forgotten all my 
mathematics and arithmetic, all my Greek, and almost 
all my Latin ; but I cleave to those who were true nurses 
of my boyhood still." 

It is interesting to read this passage in connec- 
tion with the following extracts from an informal 
address made by Mr. Fields to the young men of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, in 1874. He says : — 

«* Feux)W Students, — I count myself still a scholar, 
a seeker after knowledge and the true meaning of things. 
And it is always a great pleasure to me when I stand 
face to face with a hundred or more busy young gentle- 
men thirty or forty years younger than I am. Vou 
would scarcely believe it to look at me now, but I was 
really once young myself and studied Latin. I actually 
once had a smooth cheek and dug away at my Greek 
verbs, and spaded about among my mathematical roots 
like youi-selvcs. And so, as I have suffered in these 
things myself, I know how to sympathize with you. You 
can't tell mo what it is to wake up in the morning with 
u thundering great mathematical problem lying in wait 
for you 1 I know all about it. . . . Just see how sim- 
ple the whole matter of acquiring infomiation is. Given 
Braim (and we always claim the privilege of knock- 
bg a man down, if ho disputes with us the fact of this 
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Powession), and all we can reqoira, and mirtt aequirt, 
Wfe these three — Attentum, Perteveranee, and Memory. 
Thew can all bo had for the asking; they can all be 
etrongUiewcd if they happen to bo weak in any 8iK«oial 
case. Yon notice I do not reckon iu Aforali, for I can- 
not oonceire of a real student, a young man of brains or 
common sense, who loves learning, and means to be a 
first-rater, by and by, I cannot conceive of Am having 
any time or inclination for those idiotic immoralities 
which turn a man into a brute. I take it, that sort of a 
thing is not in onr lino, and so I do not intend to insult 
yon by mixing up baser matters with the things needful, 
whicli we aro all striving for, namely, the Great TriUhi 
of life. Go in for tun and genuine enjoyment. It is a 
capital rule to plaif a little every day of our lives." 

This was quite ns much as was wise or possible 
to say to students still under their master's super- 
vision, but in his lecture on " Fiction " he reiter- 
ates his faith in the value of literature of the 
imagination iu fonning the young mind. 

James Russell Lowell has lately given expres- 
sion to this same truth, in his speech at the Lit- 
erary Fund Dinner in London. " Science," Mr. 
Lowell says, " can never extinguish imaginotion, 
nor that thirst which human nature feels for some- 
thing more piercing than facts are apt to be. I 
think that as long as the human race lasts wonder 
and delight in natural things, whicJi, perhaps, aro 
not useful, and which are certainly not scientific, 
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will be bom into Uio world with every chiUl.** In 
a sphei'O whcix) tlie gospel of work is rigMly on- 
forecd tlie rare individual nAUuH}s who give ex* 
pansiion as well as cxpit)S8ion to itoniething deeper 
and more enduring withhi \\n ennnot bo too highly 
prized. One of this beloved company has imid, 
** If life itself were not a plcAsuro the utility oven 
of its necessaries miglit very well be qucstionod.** 
In rehearsing tlie story of a life the fact of pri* 
mal importance is tUo individual. Do caix^ful to 
preserve the corners, Goethe hiui somewhere said, 
lest if we aro too well rounded oil theix) will be 
no personal recognition in the heixsaf tor. Thei*o* 
fore it is a happiness even to recall the llmitAtions 
of certain natures. DcQning what they are not, 
however, cannot define what they nre. That is 
quite a different labor. To define what they are 
not would only bo to lose oursolvon in Qod's il- 
limitable plan. 

** A man may earn tho gnititudo of the world by 
•peaking, writing, or acting admirably [writ«*s Coventry 
Patmoro], but its most dtilightod and enduring thanks 
aro given to individuality of charactor, in odior wonls, 
to a'living addition to tho viniblo soopo and variety of 
humanity. This individuality, whether in action or in 
art, is always more or loss, and often wholly, uncon- 
scious. Consciousness is the destruction of individual- 
ity, . • . but all true cbaraotor is individual, and incapc^ 
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ble of being acquired by any amount of effort, or quite 
abolished by any amount of neglect. It is so niro and 
delicate a quality that to be able to recognize it at first 
hand in a ixwrn or other work of art is in itself a sort 
of originality, the gift, or rather the grace of the few 
whoso voi-dict is sure to prevail after a time, commonly 
ja long time.** 

In this age of much scientific study and noble 
advance, the character of which we write was 
marked by quiet progress in its own direction. 
The paths of science were reverently left to other 
feet as quite outside his own province. By the 
modest and almost unconscious acceptance of hhn- 
self he was laid open to much misapprehension 
from the learned and dogmatic, but the recogni- 
tion universally and instinctively accorded to him 
wherever simple human intercourse was possible, 
made his life rich. He was incapable of envy, 
and had no ambitions beyond doing his best in his 
own direction. He was continually surprised, and 
rejoiced afresh by the appreciation which came to 
him. 

One of Mr. Ficlds's earliest interests, outside his 
business, was connected with the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association. Of this portion of his life, 
Mr. Whipple has lately written in the " Atlantic 
Monthly." These few extracts from his tender 
and able tribute shall stand hero to speak for 
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these years, more perfectly than any words of 
mine could do : — 

**My acquaintance with Fields began at the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association when we were boys of 
eighteen or nineteen. It happened that both of us were 
iniiamcd by a passionate love of literature and by a cor- 
dial adiuimtion of men of letters ; that we had read -^ 
of course superficially — most of the leading poets and 
prose writers of Great Britain, and had a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of their chronological succession ; that both of 
us could write verae in various moasui^es, and each then 
thought that the ten-syllabled couplet of Dryden and 
Pojie was tiie perfection of poetic form ; and that Fields 
had made his reputation a few days before our acquaint- 
ance began as the first anniversary poet of the associa- 
tion. Before a large audience he had read an original 
poem which commanded general applause. 

** It was my fortune, or misfortune, to follow Fields in 
his brilliantly successful anniversary poem. Of what I 
wrote I ctm hardly remember a line. The whole thing 
has gone out of my memory as thoroughly as it has gone 
out of the memory of the public. But what I do remem- 
ber is this, that Fields was anxious thsit I should suc- 
ceed. Being under the ago when a free American can 
vote, I naturally thought my couplets were quite bright. 
Fields did all he could to confirm me in my amiable il- 
lusion. He suggested new * points ; * worked with me as 
though he desired that my performance should eclipse 
his owh ; and was the foremost among the lads who, 
after the agony of delivery was over, were pleased to 
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congratulate me on what was called my * success.* This 
disinterestedness made me at once a warm friend of 
Fields. 

** One of the most notable facts in the lives of clerks 
with literary tastes and moderate salaries is the mysteri- 
ous way in which they contrive to collect books. Among 
the members of the Mercantile Libnuy Association, 
Thomas R. Gould (now known as one of the most emi- 
nent of American sculptors), Fields, and myself had 
what we called * libraries ' before we were twenty-one, 
Gould was a clerk in a dry-goods jobbing house, Fields 
in a book-store, I in a brokcr^s oflice. Fields*s collec- 
tion much exceeded Gould's and mine, for he had in his 
room two or three hundred volumes, — the nucleus of a 
library which eventually became one of the choicest pri- 
vate collections of books, manuscripts, and autographs 
in the city. The puzzle of the thing was that we could 
not decide how we had come into the possession of such 
treasures. We had begun to collect before we were in 
our teens, and as we had neither stolen nor begged we 
concluded that our * libraries * represented our sacrifices. 
In the evening, after the day's hard work was over, 
Gould and I drifted by instinct to Fields's boarding* 
house; and what glorious hilarity we always found in 
his room I He was never dull, never morose, never de- 
sponding. Full of cheer himself, he radiated cheer into 
ut. On one occasion Gould and I introduced the ques- 
tion of our salaries, and somewhat gloomily resented the 
fact that tiiere was no prospect of their being increased. 
• Look here, Tom and Ned,* Fields broke out, * I have 
none of your fears in this matter. I was originally des- 
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tined for Jupiter, but the earth caught hold of me, and 
hauled me in. Don't you see, by thus impertinently in- 
terfering, the earth is bound to give me a good liviug ? ' 
This joyousness of mood histcd through his life. 

** The conversation of Fields had, even in his boyhood, 
the two cliarms of friendliness and inventiveness. The 
audacities of his humor spared neither solemn i*especta- 
bilities nor accredited reputations ; yet in his intercourse 
with his friends his wildest freaks of satire never inflicted 
a wound. His sensitive regard for the feelings of those 
with whom he mingled was a marvel of that tact which 
is the offspring of good nature as well as of good sense. 
Wlicn he raised a laugh at the expense of one of his 
companions, the laugh was always heartily enjoyed and 
participated in by the object of his mirth ; for, indulg- 
ing to the top of his bent in every variety of witty mis- 
chief, he had not in his disposition the least alloy of witty 
malice. When seemingly delivered over to the most un- 
restrained ecstasies of his jubilant moods, when his ar- 
rows flew with lightning-like rapidity, hitting this person 
and that on the exact weak point where their minds or 
characters were open to good-natured ridicule, there never 
was the least atom of poison on the shining edge of his 
shafts. 

•* Those who knew Fields in his youth as well as in his 
manhood must have noted that he was two widely differ- 
ent persons, according as he talked with intimate friends 
or cliance acquaintances. He never was his real self ex- 
cept in the company of the former, for with them he 
had to put no rein on his impulsive feeling or his quick 
intelligence ; but tlie latter utterly failed to comprehend 
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him M bo WM in bim«U. To them, indeed, he nppeared 
u an eminently polite pemm, irreproadmbly dre«wd, 
irreproachftbly decoroiu, gnanled in his convereation, 
pleasing in hi> mannere, relying for hiB modent poeition 
in litcraturt on what he had privately printed for di»- 
tribution among bis friomls, and noter prcsHining to bo 
iinything more than a publiBher, who not only sympa- 
thiied with litemry genius, hot had a aingulariy awift 
power to discern it. To us who were in his confidence 
he waa ever the maddest of mad wita, of inexhaustible 
inventivenew and iniconyoiitional andncity. . . . 

" I cannot help lingering on tlieso early days of our 
friendship, for liis fortli-rusliing ebullienoy of nature waa 
never more deliglitttd than at tliat period, though his 
capacity of self-command was oven then as remarkable as 
bia spontaneity. 

•* Aa years rolled' on, and Fields became a partner in 
the house which he had served as a clerk, the proofs mul- 
tiplied that be was, among American publishera, one ot 
the most sagacious jndges of tlio intrinsic and money 
▼alno of works of literature. . . . 

*' As I happened to witness the gnidual growth of wliak 
became one of tlie leading publishing booses ot the coun- 
try, and as I know that its germinating root was in the 
brain of Fields, t may bo able to giro somo testimony as 
to its rise and progress. Fields from tlie start had de* 
liberately formed in his mind an ideal of a publisher who 
might profit by men of letters, and at tiie same time 
make men of letters profit by him. Ho thoroughly un- 
derstood both the business and literary side of hiu occu- 
pation. Somo ol Uie first pnUications of the house b^ 
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longed to a tight order of literature, but thoy still had 
in tliem that indefinable something which distinguishea 
the work of literary artists from the work of literary 
artisans. 

" One thing aln-n}*B puxalcd me in leference to Fields, 
and tliai n-ns how lie contrived to get tlnm to attend to 
his own aftain. His place of bnsiness always sceoicd 
thronged with visitors. Some dTOpi>ed in to hare a chat 
with him, and they drop{ted in every day ; others had 
letters ot introduction, and wero to bo received with par- 
ticular attention ; oUicrs were merciless bores, who se- 
verely tested his patience and good-nature. On some 
forenoons he oonld hardly have had half an hour to him- 
self. Then he was continually doing kindly acts ^hich 
required tho oxpcnditui-o of a good deal of time. In 
spite of all these distractions, lie was a singularly orderly 
and methodical business man. Ho made up for the honra 
bo lost, or was robbed of, by accustoming himself to 
think swiftly and decide quickly on business matters. 
.... I have done small justice to my own conception 
ot the brilliancy of his wit, the alertness of his intelli- 
gence, dt« variety of his information, and tho kindness 
of his heart. I B\>a\l have to take some other opportu- 
nity to Bi>oak of Ills numerous writings, and of his career 
ns a lecturer on literature." 

Neitlicr public intoresta nor private friendships 

nro sufficient to round the full life of tlio nntnml 

man. The instinct of home is ns deep in our nti- 

turcs as tho instinct of common joy. During the 

.' period of which Mr. Whipple has spoken, Hr. 
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Fields became engaged to a beautiful girl> Mary 
Willard, eldest daughter of Mary (Adan\») and 
Simon Willard. She seemed in every way suited 
to make him happy, but disease had laid iUi hand 
upon her, and a few months after tlio engagement 
she faded out of life. This was his first sontiw. 
He felt incapacitated for the old routine of life 
for the time, and as soon as possible he sailed for 
Europe. Sea-sickness, lasting forty days, was a 
novel experience, and one not to be repeated. 
There were steamers even in those days, and ho 
returned in one after a visit of a few months, but 
his fortune in the steamer was hardly better than 
in the sailing vessel. His own diary shall servo 
to give us particulars of this first rapid tour in 
Europe. During the voyage he writes: — 

••Here my observation ceases for many day». TImt 
dreadful dc3troyer of all personal comfort at sea got hold 
upon roe and kept me cliuincd to my berth. At inter- 
vals I was able to enjoy the fine sigliU nhotii mo : tlie 
rising ami setting sun, the sliifting clouds, tlio rolling 
swarms of fish, from tlie boge black-flsh to tli« littU 
Baotilos. Life at sea is so new and strange to my exp^^ 
rieiice I have something to aUract my attention every 
bosr of the day, and only want bodily sifength to noU 
down wbal I wiUiess of interest. My nigbU ar« pass^ 

mostly im nieaey siiatcbes o£ sleep. C reads to 

me every m^ till tea or eleven, and I auMag* aft«r 
Oat to tea dffoeg^ tbe bomns.'' 



The days and nighU wei^ ehletly i^ repetiUou \4 
the above, tiave when he w«s able ta pm«UM )^i« 
»tudies of the Vreneh huiguu^e and l^rututh ms\ 
Knglish history, One day we (lud Idm reuiliag 
Ixiekhart's Soott. <<1 should like U better il 1 had 
not read it so often/* hu writes. 

This hurried diary gives an Interesljug piotura 
of how much nuiy be crowded Into a single day, 
and digested, too, by a ytuing mid enllnislaslle 
traveler. Days grow to la^ as long a« wetski, 
8uoh travelers may truly miy, '•^ 

** 1 siomunii llv« who llvoil liui y^i^n*** 

''Jul// ft, 1847. ThU iMoiMliig ws grit inifi Iff^vra 

wit!) tlio slil|) at almut nlglit u\'htiU, I JMiM|isd hulmti 
as soon as )m«Mililo with tJMi CajilHin sad M- — , sad 
was om\mi\Uii\ at svrtiy nUtu at tito way, HviTylbiag 
was io now, sad Iml »o i^litrUm imvii agsla. A/lsr 
bri»akf«»i I y/ttui uhfuii with a yoiiag VvttmU gi(atUM»si» 
who was kiaJly UariHUiml Ui im in thw siaiatiag-h/mss 
of MM. I^iMsftrs sad fJls, \Vs wi^at first, Hi my 
reqii^, to th4 hnun4t in wiMi Hi, Vlifnu, sathr^r fit 
* I'anl and VIrgJnU,' was bwi, how oamifM by a rs- 
finer of siigar,* TI*^ Ut tlai si»4 /// the i^imrU ♦ ftU^^ 
head ' and to tlie llouful 'li^wtif ut Vm^ the ViPH, 
The day U a d^h^nful tmm, ai»4 I m^i*9 mv Ui^mm 
tsM§ Ui bappy \mUff im tU sifs^ls. iPiiM *4 iwa 
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P. M^ and left for Roaen in the three P. M. train.^ [Then 
follows a list of towers, castles, cathedrals, towns, and 
Tillages, en route.] 

**My companions were a young Scotchman and a 
young Englishman, intelligent and most communicative, 
one inyiting me to Tisit Edinbuigh, and the otiicr Lon- 
don. . . . After dining [We may observe it was for the 
second time that day, but he had divided the cherry and 
made two of it] I sallied out and walked among the 
crowds, the women in high Norman ca^js, and made my 
way to the great Cathedral famous over Europe. It was 
jnst vesper time, and the effect of the nuns singing be- 
hind the high altar was an utterance of music so thrill- 
ing it went to my heart The light came dimly down 
the aisles, and I lingered till the priests walked by me 
to their cloisters. . . . The Seine runs directly by ray 
windows ; and as I write thb a bugle from a descend- 
ing steamboat steals along the water like an echo. I 
am tired, but could not help recording, before I slept, my 
first day in Europe. • • . 

** Jii(y 10. My second clay in Europe. Rose at five 
and went to the great Catliedral to attend matins." 
[Here follows a description of churches, monuments, and 
places seen before half past nine, when ho returns for 
eoffee to the hotel, but sallying forth again directly he 
Tisits and enjoys the market, Palais de Justice, Museum, 
where he mentions particularly the autogmphs of Rich- 
ard Cceur de Lion and William the Conqueror. He 
says of two old houses which he visits :] ^ They look 
like carved objects that have escaped some great rau* 
MiaaL • • • I have run into the flowei'-market twenty 
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times to-day and gaped with delight at the curious old 
damsels who offer their bouquets iu unknown tongues. 
Notwitlistandiug I have got lost in a dozen streets, I 
manage to come out right at Inst, ever)'body is so com* 
plaisant and so ready to go any distince witli you to set 
you going in the true direction again. . . . The old con- 
cert gardens near the St. Ouen Church are well worth 
the lialf hour occupied in looking at them. 

** Left Rouen at four P. M. for Paris, by the railroad, 
which runs tlirough a highly interesting country all the 
way.'* [lie gives a detailed account of every village, and 
of g1im})8es of the Seine, its bridges, of ch&teaux, ave- 
nues of trees, scenes of historical intei^est, etc., until he 
sees Paris ** towering mistily into the skies.'*] 

** My heart beat rapidly as I made out in the evening 
light, indistinctly, familiar objects from the memory of 
pictures I have seen." 

And so ended the second day in Europe. 

The third day being Sunday, the best day of 
aU, so it was crowded the fullest. Again wo read, 
" Rose at five, dressed, and sallied forth," — and 
after a long list of tilings seen and done, he 
writes, " To bed at one." Speaking of his visit to 
the Hotel des Invalidcs, he says, ** I saw stumps 
of men to-day, the major part of whoso bodies 
had been left scattered on battle-fields before I 
was born." " Homo to bed at twelve," and '* ix)80 
at half past four," or, the latest hour recorded, 
** rose at seven," — such were his habits as a trav* 
eler, the same as when at home. 
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Mr. Goodrich (Peter Parley), our consul, was at 
this time living in Paris with his family, and our 
traveler seems to have found a warm welcome at 
his house. Mr. George Sumner was also in Paris, 
and Mr. Henry Baird of Philadelphia. All three 
gentlemen were his intimates, and he owed much 
of his pleasure in Paris to their companionship. 
From the Rhine he writes of himself as still inde- 
fatigable : " Went to bed at ten, got up and saw 
the Drachenfels by moonlight ; saw the sun rise ; 
walked out at five around the town. ... In the 
cars we had opportunity of observing how a kind 
deed or a gentle word atones for an ugly face." 

His first day in London was, of course, full of 
delight to him. 

** Dined at a chop-house. Loitered in book-sliops. 
Went to Batli Court (Dr. Johnson's loilgings), Covent 
Garden, The Cock and' Magpie of Jack Sheppard mem- 
ory, and to Wolsey^s house, now a barber*8 shop. • • . 
Took a cab and drove to the booksellers*, Moxon's, 
Bobn's, Pickering's, and Murray's, whose rooms are in- 
teresting as connected with English literature. Mr. 
Hurray's nephew showed us about the npartment, where 
are original portraits of Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, 
Irring, and other eminent men." 

It was during this first visit to London that 
Mr. Fields enjoyed that exceptional evening at 
the Italian Opera (Her Majesty's Tlieatre), when 






Jenny Lind, Lablache, Gardoni, Coletti, Corelli, 
and others made their appearance. Who of his 
friends cannot remember his humorous description 
of that night, the intense excitement, the won- 
derful fulfilment of excited expectation ? " After 
the opera we had * La Jugeraent de Paris.' Tag- 
lioni and Cerito were the principal dancers. We 
went home at half-post twelve, entirely satisfied 
that the fame of these singera and dancers had 
not been overstated or overrated. Coming along 
home wo were accosted by a little child in the 
street, who swept the sidewalks, begging for pen- 
nies, — a contrast to the splendid scene we had 
just left by no means pleasant." We find notes 
at this period also of breakfasts, dinners, and 
visits to Mr. John Kenyon, Mr. and Mrs. Ilowitt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Procter (Barry Cornwall), and Mr. 
and Mi-s. S. C. Hall, all of whom became his life- 
long friends. 

•• Sundsiy, went to hear W. J. Fox preach. Fox gave 
out a hymn, read a pswsage from the Bible, from Words- 
worth, Southey's translation of Michiiol Angelo, Milton, 
ftnd Herder. No text, but a consideration of the litera- 
ture of the day : Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, the • Econo- 
mist' newspaper, etc. Told anecdote of the Society for 
the Suppression of Mendicity. • What shall be done 
witk the poets?' Fine singing at Finsbury Chapel, and 
an original preacher Mr. Kenyon recalled at Mr. 
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Procter^ dinner-table Rogers's description of dining with 
Sberidaoi Talleyrand, and C. G. Fox. < Barry ' himself 
told me more privately of his young days at school with 
Byron and Sir Robert Peel. He also spoke of his love 
of • Hyperion/ by H, W. L. * You don't drink, Fields,' 
he said to me. * Ah I he is languishing for his Susque- 
hanna I* • • • 

^Left London for Brompton and 'Hie Rosary,* tlie 
beautiful cottage of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. Mrs. 
Hairs library is a' most tastefully decoruted room. A 
fine parrot, whom Mrs. H. calls her secretary, added by 
his presence to the beauty of the apartment." 

He describes an interesting company of persons 
assembled at Mrs. HaU's^ and returned to London 
delighted with his visit 

^Walked through the college grounds at Eton, and 
on towards Stoke Pogis." [Recalling, doubtless, as he 
went, those exquisite lines of Gray, ''Ye distant spires, ye 
antique towers," which were favorites of his ; indeed, the 
last words he heard on earth were from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's beautiful sketch of Gray's life, published in 
Ward's " English Poets."] " Just as twilight came on 
we rambled into Gray's churdiyard, and read the tablet 
nigh his tomb. Tlie hour was happily chosen, and the 
whole scene most touchingly beautiful." [Copied from 
the tombstone in 6ray*s churchyard :] " In the same 
pons confidence, beside her buried sister, here sleep the 
remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful tender 
mother of many children, one of whom alone had the 
mitfortane to sunrive her." 
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A few days later he writes : — 

"In company with Leslie, the painter, visited Mr. 
Rogers*s house, in St. James Place. He was not in ; 
saw his Rubens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rembrandt, and 
all this beautiful collection by the most tasteful poet of 

his time. . • • 

"Tea with William and Mary Howitt at Clapton, 
who gave me a hearty i-eception. Freilegrath came in 
and stayed during our visit, talking of Longfellow and 
Bryant with enthusiastic admiration. • • . 

"To-day Moxon showed me the remnant of Elia*s 
libmry, and gave mo a copy of the * Rape of the Lock • 
that once belonged to Charies Lamb, and contained some 
manusci'ipt pages in his handwriting. . . . 

"^ti</w«e 26. Had a delightful interview with the 
author of • Our Village.' . . . 

" Nine A. M. Rose at five, and rambled round the old 
city of Bristol ; went to Radcliff church, and reconnoi- 
tci-ed the old place thoroughly, thinking of Chatterton 
and his wretched life and death." 

Of course his visit to Stratford is most enthusi- 
astically described, but there ore no specinl points 
to mention here. Mr. Fields's friends will never 
fail to recall his amusing story of one of his stage 
companions tliither, who asked why he was so 
eager to stop at Stratford. " Because Shakespeare 
happened to live here," was the reply. " Shake- 
speare," said his interlocutor, " he 'd never been 
thought anything of if he had n't written them 
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plays I '^ Unhappily theso little trifles do hot bear 
transcription. If occasionally they slip, as it were, 
from the point of the pen, because the mind so 
indissolubly connects them with certain places, 
persons, or things, an apology should go with 
them, since the voice and manner which gave 
them grace are vanished. 

'* A kind note from Colonel Wildman inviting us to 
Newstead Abbey. Saw an old lady at tlio Hut who 
had seen Byron and his mother alight at the *old place ' 
which formerly occupied the ground, wliere the present 
inn stands. Spent many koura at the Abbey, where wo 
saw the chapel,' tomb over the dog, the drinking cup 
(skull), tree with Byron's name beside his sister's. Also 
from an eminence in the garden saw Annesley JIall, 
(Mary Chaworth's residence), old mill at the lake side, 
boat, Byron's canoe in the hall ; rode over to Ilucknall 
Church where Byron lies bnriod, — sexton just locking 
the doors,— -walked into the Byron pew; saw the spot 
wliere Byron lies ; tablet erected by his sister. . . • Ar- 
rived at Edinburgh at half-piist five in the morning, the 
castle looming proudly up in the sunlight. After raittling 
over the pavements many a weary mile, the hotels being 
all full, we were set down at 31 St. Andrew's Square, 
and were received by the landlady at the top of the 
stairs in her night-cap, nothing abashed at our presence. 

Poor old Mrs. H , can I ever forget her welcome, and 

ber offer of all sorts of spirituous liquors I • . . Went to 
Blackwood's. Saw Wilson's portrait in his back room ; 
strolled about this glorious old city. • • . Went into old 
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churches, and I made bold to ascend a Dissenter's pulpit 
and think of John Knox. . • . 

** Rode down to Gallashiels on top of the coach 
beside a young Scotch lady who knew every inch of the 
ground ; had seen Scott when a child, and knew Lock- 
hart. She }x>intcd out all the noted hills and castles, 
and I was sorry when she bade us good-by at the door 
of the little inn by the roadside in Gallashtols. At G. 
we took what is called a dog-cart, a queer vehicle enough 
but quite comfortable, and drove down to Abbotsford ; 
we walked along in sight of Scott's proud growth of 
young trees planted by himself with so much pleasure, 
and pi-etty soon entered the gateway to his dwelling. 
There it stood on the green and beautiful slope, so quiet 
und still that it seemed the tomb of greatness depart^. 
Not a sound disturbed the solitude. . . • We walked 
down the avenue to the hall door and rang the bell very 
softly. The housekeeper ba<le us enter the apartment 
first shown, where armor hung about the walls and 
ovei7thing breathed of wiir and border minstrelsy. 

" I sat in Scott's library chair, walked about among his 
books, examined his pictures, looked upon his hat and 
cane and the last coat he ever wore. After spending all 
the time we could spare in the house wo went into the 
grounds and sat down by the Tweed side. A chamber 
window was open and we imagined that room the one iu 
which Scott died. Lockhart describes the scene and no 
one can forget it. ... As we sat in the evening in the 
little parlor at the * King's Arms,' Melrose, we heard 
the voice of a woman singing one of Burns's songs in 
another room. We rang the bell and the music ceased. 
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It was the landlady's daughter who had been singing, 
and who came to spread the table for our simple supper. 
We read till midnightf and then as the moon had risen 
•allied out into tlie quiet Tillage, There stood the old 
Abbey waiting for us. We rambled about in the moon* 
light and climbed into the broken windows. ... It was 
a great night, that at Melrose. To bed but not to sleep. 
** Up at five, a dull, misty morning, and set off in a 
droeky for Dryburgh Abbey, where Scott lies buried. 
As we went on the sun came out and the whole scene was 
full of beauty. We passed the Eildon Hills, Chiefswood, 
Kavenswood, and Wallace's Monument Crossed the 
Tweed in a small boat and leaped ashore just on the 
rim of a waving forest filled with birds. Walked on in 
silence through vo\n of superb trees till we reached a 
low cottage, where reside the family who show Dry* 
burgh and its grounds. The Tweed was rippling by us 
as we stood around the grave of Scott, and a robin from 
a neighboring tree kept up his morning melody undis- 
turbed. We picked some pebbles out of the river to 
carry with us, and left a spot no change can ever wipe 
from my memory.' 

It was upon this visit that Mr. Fields met John 
IVHson (Christopher North) and William Words- 
wortlii but he has recorded his memory of these 
vimts both in prose and verse more satisfac- 
torily than in these meagre jottings from his diary. 

To return briefly to the journal : — 

** My last day in London. The old apple-woman at 
the oomer of Arundel Street wishes me all sOrts of luck 
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wherever I may go I I have eaten her pears till she 
seems like a friend I am leaving behind. • • • 

** September 6. Sunday. On board the steamer Bri* 
tannia. Wind fair. Head pretty steady. • • • Sat near 
the bows ; read Bible and prayer-book. Began Irving's 
* Astoria.' . • • 

'* September 8. Walked with Judge K. and a Scotch 
gentleman who is to travel a year in America ; thinks 
New York is in New Enghind and New Orleans near 
Boston. 

** September 9. Bed most of the day. P— ^ reiy 
funny, but I can*t laugh at his jokes. Much obliged to 
him, however, for trying to amuse me. 

** September 16. At five o*clock this evening, while 
lying in my berth talking with B , the steamer ran 
ashore 

*^ September 16. Leaking badly. . . • can*t help 

laughing at behind his back. His courage has 

dwindled to a pin*s point He has just left his state* 
room with a face like a tombstone. 

** September 17. Leaking badly —> nearing Halifax* 
. • • Jumped ashore and walked all over the city. • • . 

** Sunday morning. Sailing up Boston Harbor. I have 
walked the deck two long nights thinking of home and 
friends.*' 

Once more in the old places Mr. Fields took up 
his renewed life with increased vigor. The fol- 
lowing note to Miss Mitford in 1849 gives a hint 
of his literary occupations : — 
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BoBTOV, U. 8. A., November 10, 1849. 

** DsAB Miss Mitfobd, — Many weeks have elapsed 
since I received your welcome letter, and I bave delayed 
answering it till now that I might send you a book I 
have been editing. It is called * The Boston Book,' be- 
cause it contains the contributions of our metropolitan 
writers. Among our Boston men you will find the names 
of Webster, Prescott, Longfellow, and others not unknown 
across ilie waters. I did not include Channing because 
I have not printed the writings of any deceased authors. 
The book is intended as a souvenir to be handed to a 
friend as a memento of our city, and I am happy to say 
a large edition is already sold. 

** Mr. George Ticknor*s * History of Spanish Litera* 
tare' is going through the pi*e8S rapidly. It will be 
ready in a few weeks for publication. 

^ I made your compliments as expressed in your last 
letter, and he in return, with his family, begs his kindest 
regards. I have read some portions of his book, those 
devoted to the btdlad literature of Spain, and am greatly 
charmed with the perusal. 

** In the course of next month I intend to prepare, if I .. 
get the leisure, a brief article on some of the less known 
and more recent English poets for one of our Boston 
periodicals, called the * Examiner,' and hope to please 
B—- by saying in print how well I like him. I am 
busy just now superintending the republication of the 
complete poems of Robert Browning, the first American 
reprint. It will be issued by our house in a few weeks. 
I asked my friend Mr. Whipple to send you a copy of 
lib * LectureSf* which, I am suiei you will like. 
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^*Mr. Webster has lately made one of his great 
speeches touching Hungarian affairs. I think I have 
never seen the lion more roused. 

** Mr. Prescott is still busy with his * History of Philip 
II. of Spain.' He is not determined as to the extent 
of his labor, but it will undoubtedly be one of his long- 
est efforts, and I think one of his most successful ones. 

** With all my best wishes for your health and happi- 
ness, in which I am heartily joined by my friendsi 
*' I remain, dear Miss Mitfonl, always 

*^ Yours most truly, James T. Fields. 

** P. S. Has there ever been made a good engraved 
portrait of yourself 7 If so pray send me one. I have 
that which appeared in Cliorley's work some years ago, 
but I should like a better one if possible.'* 

In 1850 Mr. Fields married the younger sister 
of his first betrothed^ Eliza Willaixl. For a few 
brief months they were supremely happy, but 
before a second summer ended she also vanished 
away. Ills suffering was very great Being in 
the full vigor of manhood he could not help feel- 
ing that his life^ some life to him in this world, 
still remained, and he must face it alone. He 
was blinded and unequal to his duties, therefore 
he was advised again to leave America and pass 
a year in Europe. 

The happy season of his marriage was also 
fruitful of much labor in his career as a publisher. 
In October, 1850, he writes to Miss Mitford : — 
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••IbBy MB&B haTe dmp«d nace I limTe luid Hm 
|J c jm e o£ vritii^ to ray kiad friesds ui EngUmd. I 
iMve been abseat from hooM, and moia tkaa eTW baiy« 
Tbe oUer Igrow, tiiicker and CMter eomes opon oMfron 
efcry qaaiter, work, hafd aad onremiUtng work. Tho 
BMttfr o£ a pablishing house noTer inoTet out o£ the 
way, hot m continoaUy crowding itself before oiie*t eyes, 
ao that I now find at night hoge piles of unfinished labor 
all ready to staro npoo me in the morning.** 

Again he writes : — 

DotTOii, /niMyy T, ISil. 

**Mt deab Mi8S Mitford, — A few days ago I rend 
from one of oar American newspapers a fresh paper from 
your delightful pen descriptiTe of English scenery in 
and abont yonr own residence. It was copied from tiie 
* Ladies* Companion.* How charmed I wn^ with it, and 
bow it roased me again to wishing myself once moro in 
the dear old lanes of England. My passion for rural 
life in your country amounts to a disease. Sometimes 
when I get musing about my rambles iu England in 
1847y.I become yery impatient that I see no chance of 
my visit being repeated the next summer. • . . Pray 
accept my thanks for Carli8le*s speech. It is well done, 
and is another evidence of his honest good sense. I 
send you a brace of volumes by his friend Charles Sum* 
ner, a man whose splendid talents (albeit his politics 
are unpopular) will send him to the Senate the next 
spring we hope. I also send you Holmes*s other vol* 
Qme of poems and his late pamphlet I am sure you 
will like Holmes. He is a prodigious favorite in Bos- 
tofii and one of our most eminent physicians. Hillard*s 
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aiUres^ wImcIi I «Mcki»( ia iW taaM» |>aK<fl« is tmry 
w^ tiKMKslii <rf Wnm aad all ^i^x^Nr X#w K«^[t^aU^ IKl^ 
faurd is Mie of oar aiK«i ekNia«»al i^w^kt^ps^ aa^l UMmn4 
greasy amoi^ iha ^fxmaf aK^». \Va iah>«KWd U i«|^W 
lisk Mrs. Broxmii^^ i^w «^lilkH^ but aa<klWir Immm ia 
New York daiias the ri{hl> si» tir«> |{ixt» il h)v 

** Yo« would bi^ amated to m«« wlu^t a v>all w« bav« Imt 
Doka^a new e^liiuMi of ^ Our VilLi^^ aboal ChmlUMMk 
I alwi^ order froiu him a gocnl slock, Iml wa g^miil^ 
run oai loi^ before the New YtMur. I)y th« sl<^aiw jasi 
ia (wfai<li brings ma your kiiul lell%^r\ I see wa hava a 
f rosh lot, redokml of Iho w\)o^)s a^id tteUls of OKI Ki^^ 

^ I foigel it I ha\*e sent you a f«^\v i\ew )vi«ees of miaa 
printed since the little \xJume« I will ti'yi how^vari lo 
pick tliem up from the ue\Ys|>a))ers aud euolote to )*ou In 
some futuro letter. Hawthorne is writing a uew ro> 
mancoi to be called ^The House of tlie Seven Qablee«* 
When it Is printed, I shall send it to you/* . • « 

Wo find tlio oon^oi^poiulonco of this inu'loil in- 
cludoe, almost xvithout oxooption, all tho luoii niid 
womon of any litorury nolo in Ainorica. Hli our* 
rospondonoo witli somo of thorn m\B only iho bo- 
ginning of friendships wliioh woih) unintorruplod 
to tlio ond| and bringing tlio fruitngo ho most 
valuod to his life. Among tho lottoriii boginntng 
at this timOi from thoio who havo gono from thin 
earthly soonoi I find tho»o of Hawthorne, Willini 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, tho ootrossi of whom 
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Edgar Poe wrote : ^ Her sympathy with the pro> 
found pasnons is eyidentljr inteose. • . . This 
enthoaasm, this well of deep feeling, should be 
made to prove for her an inexhaustible source of 
fame. . . . Her step is the perfection of grace. 
Often have I watched her for hours with the clos- 
est scrutiny, yet never for an instant did I observe 
her in an attitude of the least awkwardness or 
even constraint, while many of her seemingly im- 
pulsive gestures spoke in loud terms of the woman 
id genius, of the poet imbued with the profound* 
est sentiment of the beautiful in motion. ... A 
more radiantly lovely smile it is quite impossi* 
ble to conceive/' Mrs. Mowatt was much beloved 
by her friends, and always counted Mr. Fields 
among them. 

Fitz Greene Halleck's letters are also before me, 
and brief notes of Margaret Fuller and Mrs. Kirk- 
lond; letters of Miss Catherine Sedgwick and 
Epes Sargent, Lewis Gaylord Clark, J. G. C. Brain- 
ard (whoee beautiful sonnet upon Niagara was one 
ol Mr. Fields*s favorite poems), Bayard Taylor, 
Charles Sumner, and Henry B. Hirst. 

The mention of Brainard's name recalls a half- 
forgotten anecdote Mr. Fields related of him, as 
told by Mr. S. G. Goodrich. Brainard was a young 
lawyer, and had an office very near Mr. Good . 
rich's. They were too poor to keep a boy tr 
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make their fires in the winter, so they wv>ro in 
the habit of going down togothw and making 
them with their wm hands. One morning Brain* 
ard had his stove open ready to put in the f uel> 
when the sonnet upon Niagara oamo to him. 
He called G. in and repeated tlio lines. <* Write 
it down, write it down," said G., ** it is superb.'' 

Mrs. Soba Smith, also, and tlie Davidv^ns, are 
found in this somewhat hetoi»genoous collccuou ; 
and Dr. Channing, George P. Morris, Kufus Grit- 
wold, George S. Hillard, Thomas Crawford, the 
sculptor, T. B. Read, and many otliers. 

The following lines were sent to Mr. Fields b/ 
George S. Hillard, on Uie occi\sion of the publica- 
tion of the latter's " Six Months in Italy ** in 
1858: — 

•• Desr FieMi, U it a pk>M«ni Uiing to flnd 
My namo upon a (ni^ wiUi yo\kn conjoined. 
For «• thai Uuncli u|K>n a ion of ink 
Our foolscap ar];o»icf , to swim or tink, 
No botlor flag than ^rour* to tail beneath, 
E*er folt iho tonbcanri kiu, tho broeit *• broaib. 
The ogro puhli»hor whom poott paint, 
That ttioki tlio blood of authon till tboy faint, 
Tho ftorn patha of Pattfrnoiitvr How, 
Whoto acrawl |ioriooUi « tho evorlatiing no,' 
It a mero mytli to ui, who too in /ou 
A heart itiU faithful to the morning dew. 
Had I a draught of Illppoorone tuttalned, 
*T ii to your hoalUi the gobloi ihould bo drained. 
Large mIoi your venture! crown, ami may your hooka 
Redeoi the oonlisi promiao of your looki.** 
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The correspondence with Mr. Hillard is one of 
the earliest dnte, and tlie friendship was sustained 
until tlic end. In 185G, upon the introduction of 
^ the blue and gold " books, wherein the poets 
were so many of them conveniently enshrined by 
Mr. Fields, the following lines were again ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Hillard : — 

TO J. T. P. 

** When joar new Tonnjuon I bold, dear friend, - 
Where bine and gold, like skj ami sunbeam, blendy — 
A fairj tome — of not too lai^ a grasp 
For qncen Titani.Vi daint/ liand to clasp, — 
I feel fresh truth in' the old saying wise. 
That greatest worth in smallest parcel liee. 
Will not the diamond, thai fiery spark, 
Bay a whole quarry-full of granite stark ? 
Does not the flaunting liolly-hock give place 
To that pale flower, with downward-drooping face, 
Wliich summer fashions of the moonbeams' sheen 
And sets in tents of purest emerald green ? 
Well suits your book with this sweet month of Jnne^ 
When earth and sky are in their perfect tune. 
For, when I read its golden words, I think 
I hear Uie brown thrush and the bob-o-link ;— 
I hear the summer brook, the summer broeae, 
I hear the whisper of Uie swaying trees. 
Between the lines red roses seem to grow, 
And lilies white around the margin blow. 
Cloud-shadows swift across the meadow pass 
And fruit-trees drop their blossoms on the gmsf. 
Thanks to the poet, who to dusty hearts 
The balm and bloom of summer fields imparts; 
Who gives the toil*wom mind a passage free 
To the brown moiutain and the sparkling seft; 
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Who lifts the thotights from earth, and pours a nj 
Of fairy-land around life's common wi^. 
And thanks to you who put tliis prcciotts wine, 
Red from tlio poct*s heart, in flasks so fine. 
The hand may clasp them, and tlio pocket hold; — 
A casket small, but filled with iierfect gold* 

G. a H. 

Willis writes with his accustomed grace in 1848, 
** Your press is the announcing-room of the coun- 
try's Court of Poetry, and King People looks there 
for expected comers." Again, "When are jrou 
coming this way ? Slide down upon us with the 
autumnal rainbow and see how lovely it is here.** 

In response to an invitation extended him 
Uirough Mr, Fields, to come to Boston to deliver a 
poem, Willis writes : — 

"Satunlag, 

** My dear Fields, — I beg a thousand pardons for 
my nogloct to rcply to your letter. Tlio truth is, I took 
the time to consider whether there could be such a thing 
as an effective tpoken poem. I am satisfied, now, that 
my style depends so much on those light shades which 
would bo lost on more cars than two at a time, that I 
should make an utter failure. I would risk even this, if 
it was not in Boston, for (to confess the ** morsel under 
my tongue*') I havo few plants growing in my hope- 
garden like that of being one day acknowledged among 
the Boston boys with whom I was snubbed and brought 
up, as a good fellow and worth taking back into their 
hearts. A failure would damage the growth of this. 
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8<H dear FieldB, make my thanks and excuses acceptable 
to the committee and belieye roe 

** Yours much indebted and most truly, 

** N. P. Willis. 

** J. T. FiBUM, E«Q. 

** Remember me to Wliipple. 

**Wlmt a ne plu$ ultra of a translation that is of 
*Consnelo* by Shaw. And trhat a dolicious book it is. 
I have just finished it and am going to write a word 
or two about it for Morris. 

^* Many thanks for your kindness to dear good Fanny 
Forester.** 

In spite of hin inccHsant occupation as a piib- 
lidier, Mr. Fields was continually writing and 
printing verses and jeuz cTesjjrU in the current 
journals or magazines, or for occasions. Any con- 
tinuous literary work ^vos of course out of the 
question, but such as he could do was done cheer- 
fully for others or to stop some gap. Few, almost 
none, of tliese early effusions has he wished to 
preserve, but it is interesting to note the activity 
of his powers. 

As early as September, 1838, we find him in- 
vited to deliver a poem before the Mercantile 
Library Society, and later the committee ask the 
favor of printing his ^^ Poetical Address." Doubt- 
less before this as well as later, his pen was busy, 
indeed it was never idle. 

In the autumn of 1851, Mr. Fields left America 
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for a prolonged visit in Europe. He wrote cheer* 
fully to Miss Mitford as usual, before his departiu^c, 
informing her of his plans, which were to go di- 
rectly to tlic Continent (after a posi^iblo call at her 
cottage door), where he intended to remain until 
tlie following spring, when he hoped to visit Eng^ 
land. He never referred in speech, and scarcely 
by letter, to his own grief, from the time he left his 
bedroom after the Civsi terrible shock to the day 
of his death, never dii*cctly even to tliosc nearest 
to him, except to whisper once his gmtitude that 
he was to possess what ho never nguin expected to 
enjoy. The tender letters written him from his 
friends at the time were carefully prcser\*cd, but 
all was silence. 

In the same letter to Miss Mitford already re- 
ferred to, he says : — 

** You ask mo particularly about Hawtliome. He t« 
young, I am delighted to say. His hair is yet untinged 
by Timers sure silver. ... A few days ago the author 
of * Tlie Scarlet Letter * came to Boston after an absence 
of many months. Every e3*e glistened as it welcomed an 
author whose genius seems to have filled his native Und 
quite suddenly with his fame. • • . He blushes like a 
girl when he is praised .... I shall send you shortly a 
new juvenile book from his pen, as fine reading, by the 
way, for grown people as I happen to remember from the 
press for many a d«iy. • . . Cooper, tiie great novelist, is 
gone. He died a few weeks since at his residence in the 
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State of Now York. His famo belongs to bis conntry, 
while his name is world-renowned.*' 

The spring of 1862 was passed in England , as he 
had proposed, and he writes again to Miss Mitford, 
first from Rome, later from Paris, and finally from 
Regent Street. 

In Rome he says : — 

**I can see the almond trees in fall bloom from my 
window and hear the birds about the orange trees, but I 
•hall be glad once more to hear the English tongue even 
in a bird*8 mouth, and look upon the hedges which skirt 
the lanes down which we rode that fine autumnal day 
which seems so long ngo. ... I had a charming visit 
while in Paris, to the Brownings, and only regretted I 
could not see more of them. I was glad to find Ifrs. 
Browning in better health than I anticipated and hope 
•he will live to write many more great poems.** 

Again in Paris he writes : — 

** Partly on my own account and something on yours 
(knowing your enthusiasm for the Bonaparies) I went 
to the President's ball. It was a splendid affair. ... I 
was looking intently at Jerome Bomyavte, who stood 
talking with Oenerul M., when the President himself, 
with Lady Cowley on his arm, came into the great hall 
and took his seat directly in front of the spot where I 
was standing. He looked pale, and although he bowed 
with a smile to those who stood near, I thought I dis- 
covered a deeper meaning in his look than he meant to 
be exhibited then and there. I cannot but think he is a 
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man for the time and will show himself competent to 
carry out all his designs. His face I think better than 
his portraits. It is folly to call him ill-looking. ... I 
have seen a great genius since my last note, Rachel ; 
you may judge how delighted I was a few nights since 
to read her name underlined at the Theatre Fran^ais. 
The play was Diafie^ a new drama of the time of Louis 
XHL When the curtain drew up she was discovered 
coming down the stairs of a rude cottage with the step 
of a queen. She advanced with a mien so noble and yet 
&o natural — so simple and so rcgnl at the same time, 
that I hardly knew which to admire more, the quiet or 
the majestic in her deportment. Througliout the whole 
drama she was magnificent. At one time she stood such 
a living monument of woo, that Niobe herself is not so 
drowned in sorrow as she api)eai*cd. I was charmed 
with this superb creature, and shall not soon forget her 
splendid manner when she replied to a young gallant in 
the first act as she was going off the stage. He followed 
her crying out, * Ne naurai-je pcu qui je salue f ' She 
turned round very quietly and said in a voice, that made 
music of the reply, these simple words * Ufu femmt* It 
was worth a voyage across the billowy Athmtio to hear 
that voice and see that manner. You remember Fuseli's 
remark, when some one in his hearing said the existence 
of the soul was a doubtful problem. Rachel might truly 
affirm, that, however badly off other people might be in 
that way, %hc had a toul. I hope some day you may have 
the opportunity of seeing this great creature on the stage* 
She b worthy of all the praise that has been lavished 
upon her. I understand she has had the good taste to 
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pteKryti among the ornaments of her splendid salon^ the 
poor little guitar which used to accompany her Toioe 
when a cliild slie went ahont singing at the doors of the 
cafds on the Boulevards. 

** I am delighted at what you tell me about your por- 
trait and hope I may get an engraved copy to carry home 
with me. I have now hanging up in my little library 
room in Boston your likeness engraved for Henry Clior- 
ley*s * Authors of England/ and there is a nice little 
niche for the engraving now on the tapis, wherein I hope 
to place it. Iii a few weeks I hope to find you in Swal- 
lowfield and as much improved in health as my heart 
could wish. 

** Very sincerely yours always, 

*• J. T. FiBLDe." 

" 71 Rkokitt Stmbbt, Lokdov, A fay Sl, 1S5S. 

**My dear Miss Mitford, — As soon as I sweep 
away this load of pressing business I shall run down to 
Swallowfield, and I must find you well again. Then 
we will talk over the contents of your kind letter re- 
ceived in Paris a few days ago, and which I did not 
answer as I knew I should so soon meet you again. 
Your requests about a portrait of Louis Napoleon and 
the Memoir of the President were curiously enough com- 
plied with before the receipt of your letter. I had al- 
ready packed away in my trunk a little bust of the 
Prince and one of Bi^ranger for you, together with the 
Memoiri a recent one, and a copy of .Galignani*s edition of 
your * Reminiscences.' This last is not yet publisliod, 
but I got from the bindery a copy in advance, thinking 
yoa would like to know how you look across the channeL 
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When I go down to Swallowfield I will bring these with 
me. I cannot tell you how delighted I am in the perus;\l 
of your book, which I rend in the cars between Parts and 
Boulogne. How happy you must bo in the thought of 
what R world of pleasure you have given to your readers. 
I must not forget to tell you tliat I found lettera in Lon- 
don from Holmes, Hawthorne, and Longfellow, all of 
whom are delighted with your praise. And I must not 
forget to say how grateful I am for the too kind manner 
in which my own name is montioneil. I see in the 
American puiHjrs your chapter on Webiter is copied 
weekly everywhere. He cannot but be delighted with 
your charming account of his visit. 

•• Hawthorne has just finished another romance. 
Whipple, who has read the manuscript, says it is admira- 
bly done ; that it is full of thought and beauty, and pa- 
thos and humor. The stoi7 turns on llw new ideas of 
the day. One of the characters is a * Woman's Rights 
Woman,' says Whipple, and although one is all along 
doubting her system, she is of such surpassing loveliness, 
in Hawthorne's description, that the reader falls in love 
with her person. The sharp, penetrating, pitiless scru- 
tiny of morbid hearts which Hawthonie is so celebrated 
for, appears in this new novel in some transcendent ex- 
amples. 

'* I am glad to see that Holmes is to be immediately 
reprinted in London. Since you copied his •Punch- 
bowl' into your pages, that lyric has gone everywhere, I 
am told. Holmes writes me that ho wishes to be most 
heartily remembered to you, and begs mo to say how 
much he fools your kind mention of him. Hawthorne 
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■ajB, *tell Miss MitCord I mean to write her a letter one 
of these days and thank her myself.' " 

Again he writes : — 

** When I tell you I have eaten twenty-nine dinners 
ont of the Iiouse where I lodge, during the past month, 
yon will know how to pity me. A return to hard biscuit 
and beef on board ship will be a relief. But ah, these 
warm English hexirts I . • • De Quincey^s daughter Mar- 
garet writes me from Losswade (near Edinburgh) with 
reference to my ^Editorahip * as she calls my humble la- 
bors, and I think before I leave England I shall go dovm 
and see the author and his family. • • • Ah, how much 
I enjoy London I Not the dinners and the opera sole- 
ly; my tastes are low in some departments and what 
many others would call ungentcel I dote upon. For in- 
stance, I like those small specimens of humanity in the 
shape of ragged boys who sweep the crossings, and hare 
established such an intimacy with them that in certain 
streets they scent my coming afar off, and run to receire 
my trifling gratuity with a grin of satisfaction that is 
perfectly delightful. It is my delight on returning from 
an evening party, on foot late at night and sometimes 
early in the morning, for Londoners keep untoward 
hours, to encounter a poor devil barefoot and hungry, and 
surprise him with a Niagara of hot coffee and a raund of 
meat-stuffs ordered for him at a cheap establishment 
near Covent Garden, or in the Strand. One of these 
boys I picked up a few nights ago, sitting on a pavement 
smoking the end of a cigar which some passer-by had 
ibfown into the street. He looked as he crouched along- 
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side the wall like a bundle of rags smouldering away in 
the cold night air. I wish you could have seen those 
sausages descend into his poor empty stomach, and hear 
the gurgling of two pots of beer as they went down to 
join company with the solids! This is my /un, better 
sometimes than sitting through a play or an opera. 

** I do not know how you will like Hawthome*s new 
book, but it seems to me (I have read a few sheets only) 
quite delightful in its way and full of fine pictures of 
New England scenery. 

*• I must not forget to tell you wlmt a charming morn- 
ing I had in Mr. Lucases studio. . • • The portrait was 
not in his house; it is still at the engravers. 

** Pardon this long note and l>eliovo me, 
** Dear Aliss Mitford, ever yours, 

** J. T. Fields." 

''I have not seen Mrs. Browning yet. *Sordello* 
himself I met a few days ago at Mr. Kenyon*s, where I 
had the honor of being sandwiched between Carlyle and 
Lander at table. . . . While you were writing your note 
to me I was walking with De Quincey iiome to his cot- 
tage from Roslin Castle, where we had been spending the 
afternoon together. A more delightful day I do not re- 
member to have passed in this beautiful country. . . . 
He is a most courtly gentleman." 

In tho autumn of 1852 Mr. Fields Again re- 
turned to America, whore he w&s beginning to be 
sadly missed at " The Old Comer." The publish- 
ing business which he had enlarged and yet con- 
contrated so closely in Boston, began to need 
hand at the ship's helm. 
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**IIa£litt*8 writings/* lie continues to Miss Mitford 
after his return, ^Miave been all reprinted in America or 
I should at once set about it. De Quincey is still the 
rage and I have got two new volumes which I shall send 
yon the very first opportunity. . • • That elegy on the 
death of Mr. Webster was written by my friend, T« 
W. Parsons, a fine poet who has done but little, yet 
everything well. Have you seen Longfellow*s lines on 
the Duke? They are much admired here. Dear Dr. 
Holmes, who has just asked for you and desires his love, 
has been delighting all Boston with a most sparkling lec- 
ture on Poetry and Science. He will not publish or 
I would send it to you. I told HawUiome of his Rus- 
sian eminence. He says *Give my love to my dear 
friend Miss Mitford and tell her I thank her heartily 
for all her kindness.' Mrs. S , Heaven forgive me, 
I have not called upon yet. Since my return home my 
friends have flocked about me so pressingly that I do not 
sleep or eat as I once did. However, next week I shall 

go to- Cambridge and sit down with Mrs. S for a 

long chat She is a charming person. As you refer to 
the ladies of England who have so modestly told us what 
a set of wretches we are in America, I must tell you of a 
paragraph which I introduced into a lecture a few weeks 
ago before the Boston Mercantile Library Association. 
* Our country is sure to advance even its present position 
if the Duchess of Sutherland and her illustrious coadjutors 
can only be |)ersuaded to remove their satin slippers from 
the neck of the Republic' The allusion seemed to give 
the audience — I had 8,000 listeners — great fun. 
** Oar President u only a General by appointment 
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from his native State in a volunteer regiment, conse- 
quently he is only a General pro tern, and may give up 
his honors in that way any week he chooses. * How do 
you do, Captain^* said one Western man to another. 
*CaIl me Q-eneral^ if you please, sir,' replied the man 
spoken to, -^4 have killed a rattlesnake and am plain 
Captain no longer I ' 

^^ How provoking it is that you do not own the copy- 
right of * Our Village.' By this steamer we have ordered 
oiu thotuand copies of * Bohu.' " 

<^ Yours, dear Miss Mitford, 

James T. Fields." 

"BotTOir, U. 8. A., J/arvA 8, 1659. 

** Mt deab Miss Mitford : — I am beginning to 
feel sadly uneasy and fidgetty about these days. The 
truth is my English fever is most strong upon me. I 
want to turn my fuce toward the English land again and 
I see no signs as yet that I sliall be able to do so. Not a 
day goes by but I think of the far-off country across the 
ocean. I open a book in my library room of an evening 
and try to read, but as I go on, straightway the printed 
page slips from my mental vision and I am in * distant 
climes and lands remote.' Now I am looking from the 
roadside on a cricket ground. Tliere is a small pony 
cluiise quietly resting on the opposite side of the way. 
A very dear friend of mine is talking cozily with other 
dear friends who duster about her side. A gentleman 
on horseback is looking across the fields. Somebody 
says it is the author of * Alton Locke.' I walk up to the 
aforesaid gentlemani but am disappointed* It is some 
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othor fine-looking man who has come out to enjoy the 
day. There is a picturesque old mansion in sight. The 
air is clear and bracing and off we go to explore the 
groands. Sam talks to us by the way of by-gone 
times when merry scenes were going on within the fine 
old house. Now all looks dull and dreary. There are 
dilapidated houses where the dogs used to live on ^ the 
fat of the land.' Now the whole scene is changed and 
the tall ancestral trees seem to sigh amid the desolation. 
Now I am riding through the Duke's grounds and the 
pony is full of spirit and dashes through the gates like 
mad. Cattle are grazing all around, and I can smell the 
hay among the meadows. Now I am sitting in your 
pleasant room looking out across the road. K. has sent 
away several carriages, and wo all listen while you read 
to us dear friend Bennoch's charming May poem, * And 
welcome in the glorious May.' I can hear it as distinctly 
as when we sat together that pleasant afternoon (it 
seems but yesterday) and heard your beautiful and 
never-to-be-forgotten reading of those verses. Now we 
are at your hospitable dinner table and I am trying to 
carve, an art I never shall learn. Then ' the carriage is 
ready' and we say *good-by,' and drive toward the 
station, talking of the happy hours we have spent witli 
our dear friend, the lady of * Our Village.' 

^* Oh, those days I When shall we all meet again un- 
der those glorious old trees and under your cottage roof ? 

'* It seems as if I could not possibly get through the 
summer without taking the voyage once more. My 
friends hang on to the skirts of my ooat and say, ' You 
shan't go again I ' But I wilL I want to see Swallow- 
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field and Miss Mitford and that famous illustrated copy of 
tlie * Recollections.' I want to shake off the Yankee dust 
for a season and revel in a good substantial English fog. 
I want to see English faces and hear English voices once 
more. In short, I want to be in England and embrace 
the whole Island I I like England and I can*t help it, 
and I don't want to help it I Why could I not have 
been bom with a stout traveling fortune, ample and suf- 
ficient for me to see the shores of Great Britain as often 
and as long as I would like to 7 What a plague is this 
busy atmosphere of books all about us." • . • 
•« Ever, my dear Miss Mitford, affectionately yours, 

Jahes T. Fields." 



In June, 1854, Mr. Fields ogain sailed for 
Europe, but he became very ill and was carried 
ashore at Halifax. In writing to Miss Mitford of 
his disappointment, he enclosed some farewell lines 
addressed to him by T. W. Parsons the day he 
went on board the steamer. In October of that 
year, however, he writes again in a different vein, 
asking her '^ if she haa room in her heart for one 
more American 7 Her name is Annie Adams, and 
I have known her from childhood, and have held 
her on my knee many and many a time. Her fa- 
ther (and this must recommend her to your favor) 
is one of our leading physicians, and a great ad« 
mirer of Miss Mitford. ... On the 7th or 10th 
of next month we go to church.'' 
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The Divine Disposer who "shapes our ends" 
had thus far denied something which seemed in- 
dispensable to hi^ existence. He felt the power 
and sacred rest which a home can give as deeply 
as it is possible to understand it, but hitherto he 
had been turned, as it seemed, violently from such 
hope or rest to stand in the white light of the 
world. His gay temper and conversation allowed 
no one else to feel the void and unrest ; but when 
at last the doors of home opened to him he en- 
tered reverently, and with a tenderness which 
grew only with the years. What an exceptional 
experience, also, for a young girl, a younger mem- 
ber of a large family, with less reason for special 
consideration than any other person of the house- 
hold, to be 8>vept suddenly out upon a tide more 
swift and strong and all-enfolding than her imagi- 
nation had foretold ; a power imaging the divine 
life, the divine shelter, the divine peace. The 
winds of heaven might not visit her too roughly, 
and every shadow must pass first through the 
alembic of his smile before it fell upon her. 
There was no more thought of Europe for the 
present ; by and by he wished his wife to go, and 
they would travel together. He desired nothing 
further for himself, working with fresh interest 
and vivacity over his plans for new books, and for 
the extension of influence and usefulness of the 
finn of Ticknor and Fields. 
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Mr. George William Curtis has lately portrayed 
with beautiful skill and feeling the publisher and 

friend as he knew him in these and previous years : 

* 

** The annals of publishing and the traditions of pub- 
lishers in this country will always mention the little 
Comer Bookstore in Boston as you turn out of Wash- 
ington Street into School Street, and those who recall it 
in other days will always remember the curUiined desk 
at which poet and philosopher and historian and divine, 
and Uie doubting, timid young author, were sure to see 
the bright face and to hear the hearty welcome of James 
T. Fields. What a crowded, busy shop it was, with the 
shelves full of books, and piles of books upon the coun* 
tors and tables, and loiterera t;i8ting them with their 
eyes, and turning the glossy n^w piigcs — loiterers at 
whom you looked curiously, suspecting them to be mak- 
ers of books as well as readers. You knew that you 
might be seeing tliere in the flesh and in common clothes 
the famous men and women whose genius and skill made 
the old world a new world for every one upon whom 
their spell lay. Suddenly, from behind the green cur- 
tain, came a ripple of laughter, then a burst, a chorus ; 
gay voices of two or three or more, but always of one — 
the one who sat at the desk and whose place was behind 
the curtain, the literary p;irtncr of the house, the friend 
of the celebmtcd circle which has made the Boston of 
the middle of this century as justly renowned as the 
Edinburgh of the close of the last century, the Edin- 
burgh that saw Bums, but did not knpw'him. That cur* 
tained comer in the Corner Bookstore is remembered 
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by those who knew it in its great days, as Beaumont re- 
called the revels at the immortal tavern : — 

^ *< >Vliat tbingi havo we loen 

Done at tbo Mormaid I beard wordi tbat bavo been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 
Ai if tbat every one from wbenoo tbey came 
Had meant to put bis wbole wit in a jest I ' 

What merry peals I What fun and chaff and story I 
Not only the poet brouglit his poem there still glowing 
from his heart, but the lecturer came' from the train 
with his freshest touches of local humor. It was the ex« 
cliange of wit, the Rialto of current good things, the hub 
of tlie hub. 

<* And it was the work of one man. Fields was the 
genivii loci. Fields, with his gentle spirit, his generous 
and ready sympathy, his love of letters and of literary 
men, his fine taste, his delightful humor, his business 
tact and skill, drew, as a magnet dra^vs its own, every 
kind of man, the shy and the elusive as well as the gay 
men of the world and the self-possessed favorites of the 
poople. It was his pride to have so many of the Amer- 
ican worthies ui^on his list of authora, to place there if 
he could the English poets and * belles-lettres * writers, 
and then to call them all personal friends. Next year it 
will be forty years since the house at the Comer Book- 
store issued the two pretty volumes of Tennyson's poems 
which introduced Tennyson to America. Barry Corn- 
wall followed in the same dress. They caught all the 
singing-birds at that comer, and hung them up in the 
pretty cages so that everybody might hear the song. 
Transcendentalism and * The Dial' were active also at 
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the siime time. Tlie idyl of Brook Farm was proceed- 
ing in the West Roxbury uplands and meadows on the 
shoix*s of the placid Charles. The aboIitionisU were 
kindling the national conscience at Chardon Street 
Chapel and Marlborough Chapel. Theodore Parker was 
apimlling the staid pulpits and docile pews. There was 
a universal moral and intellectual fermentation, but at 
the Corner Bookstore the distinctive voice was that of 
•pure literature;' and hospitable toward all, and with 
an open heart of admiration for the fervent leformers. 
Fields had also the most humorous appreciation of * the 
Hix)stles of the newness,' but minded with zeal what he 
felt to be especially his own business. 

•• It was a very remai-kable gi-oup of men — indeed, it 
was the first group of really gi-cat American authors — 
which familiarly frequented the corner as tlie guests of 
Fields. Thei*e had been Bryant and Imng and Cooper, 
and Ilallock and Paulding and Willis in New York, but 
there had been nothing like the Now England circle. It 
was that circle which compelled the world to acknowl- 
edge that there was an American literature. Of most 
of these authora the house at the comer came to be the 
publishers, and to the end they maintained the warmest 
relations with Fields, who was not their publisher only, 
but their appreciative and sympathetic friend." 

In spite of his pleasant preoccupations behind 
" the green curtain," a whole new life began with 
his marriage. No tlireads of this unseen weaving 
were ever dropped or forgotten. The day seldom 
wore from end to end during all the years of hia 
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business life without some brief note or token 
sent homeward from his part of the city. ''As 
this is a day to pick and choose and be dainty in 
the selection of a book for the fireside hours, I 
send you a couple of volumes more than yoii 
have in our bright room." Or, "It is such a 
fine walking day I shall call for you/' Or again, 
" Here are three letters, they are only mtended 
for your perusal. They ave not well done, I 
fear; but it is difficult to manage the pen over 
such a subject. A woman could have said what 
I wanted to say much better than I have done, 
but I doubt if any one could feel more in this 
Had business — '* 

Within this note I find enclosed the two letters 
to which he refers. Tlicy were indeed intended 
only for the persons to whom they were addressed, 
but they may be of use or comfort now to some one 
else whose eye may chance to fall upon this page 
when the writer and those for whom tiiey were 
intended have gone beyond and above the diffi« 
cult problems presented to them. 

" DotTOV, Oetcber 6, 1854. 

** My dear • Your letter has given me more real 

heart-grief tlian I express when I tell you it has cost me 
a sleepless night But I know not what to say in i*eply 
to your communication. You ask my advice in a matter 
io delicate and nnusual that I feel almost like asking you 
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to release me from tendering a word of counsel. But 
our friendship of so many years, and the tender affection 
expressed in your letter, will not suffer me to bo silent, 

•• You say you have lost * the love of your husband, 
and that he no longer makes you his confidant or even 

his friend.* Do not, I pray you, my dear , hastily 

conclude on this point A mau*s love is not quenched 
so suddenly. Do not mistake my meaning. I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that the affection of a man is 
equal, nay, may I say it, — stronger oftentimes than that 
of a woman. If F. does not evince the same fondness 
for your pi*esence as formerly, and treat you with the 
same tender regard as of old, may he not bo won back 
to your heart, and join his as feiTidly to yours by a 
deeply expi^essed solicitude on your part to gain back the 
love of other days. It too often happens in married life 
that husband or wife do not come more than half way 
in reconciliation. It is hard, very haiil to doubt and 
weep alone the loss of affection. Let me tell you what 
I would do if my case were yours, as you describe it I 
would hang about my husband with a gentle kindness, 
and although I would not hide my grief for the loss I had 
felt, I would still be as cheerful and kind as I could be. 
Ix)ve begets love. Try to make home necessary to a 
man's happiness and you will almost always succeed, 
Yonr husband is a man of intellectual tastes and habits. 
Feel an interest in his pursuits and spring to his side 
with a smile and a kiss of welcome, for a sensitive shy 
scholar must appreciate this, and I am sure another in- 
fluence will be exerted in his bosom. I would not abate 
one jot of womanly tenderness in yonr daily life towaid 
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F., but I would ratber increase in it Depend upon it 
no man constituted as be is trill repulse tbe feeling of a 
true wife. With regard to your suspicion that be bas 
conceived a diking and perhaps a love' for another, 
don't believe it. I know whom you mean and I know 
all her attractions for a student like F., but I also know 
the human heart. She is too vain and overbearing in 
her intellectual gifts to win his regard even. A poetical 
temperament like his clings to a warm nature and a 
simple, beautiful character rather tban to a showy intel- 
lect and cold heart. You have every quality in the way 
of attraction that a man gifted as F. is demands in a 
woman. God bless you. I pray that all may yet be 
dear in your way of duty and love. 

^^ Yours affectionately, 

J. T. F-" 

" BosTOif, October 6, 1894. 

" Mr DBAB FbANK, — I am glad to hear from your 
welcome letter that you and yours are well again, that 
the cloud of sickness has been withdrawn from your 
dwelling. In your prosperous country you cannot but 
succeed in your profession. *Be industrious and you 
will be happy ' is a motto so strongly recommended in 
Gray's letters that I have never forgotten its meaning. 
Yon speak of •jolly times' among the natives of your 
city, and days and nights of pleasant intercourse witli 
your friends in the country. I am glad to hear, if you 
are happy, of your new friendchips. 

** Dear Frank, did it ever occur to you how dependent 
tk wife is on her husband's constancy at home ? Did it 
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never strike you how strangely a word or a look falls on 
a woman's heart if wrongly applied 7 We men, knock- 
ing about the world and jostled by one another, are apt 
to forget how much a word signifies or how much a tone 
implies. I let full this sentence simply because your let> 
ter led me to suppose your pleasures were mostly away 
from your own dwelling. Come now, my dear fellow, 

let us be honest with each other. is unhappy that 

you do not seem to her the same as in former days, the 
affectionate lover of times past You must have seen 
unquiet thoughts were gathering in her heart Be a msin, 
my dear Frank, and heal the tem}K)i*ary wound that has 
been inadvertently opened in her young bosom. The 
female diameter demands something more than the fomi$ 
of life. I hold that husband and wife should be loven 
all their days. Why not? You speak of your •hum- 
drum life at home.' Tliis ought not so to be, my dear 
fellow. In your beautiful library, beside that glorious 
well-fiUed book table, the evening lamps lighted, your 
sweet wife sewing opposite to your chair, listening to 
your nch voice as you read to her fix)m Tennyson or one 
of your own ballads, — there is no hum-drum in all this, 
'depend upon it, for it will la$t when your out-of-door 
friends fail and disappointment comes in to break up your 
intimacies. Don't call me foolish and think me oflUcious. 
I love you too well not to drop a word of suggestion even 
in your excellent heart. 

•' All your friends here are well. Longfellow finds 
plenty to do, and Lowell is probably laying up treasures 
for the Lowell Institute, where he lectures this year. 

M Ever yours, my dear Frank, 

-J. T. • 
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Five busy, peaceful years at home succeeded 
his marriage. These years included a period of 
large literary activity among our American au- 
thors, and Mr. Thackeray's second visit to our 
shores. Closer friendships were formed, partly by 
means of a social club, then first established, and 
visits to New York created ties between Mr. Bry- 
ant and his family, Mr. and Mrs. Godwin, and 
Washington Irving. In Boston, Mr. Emerson was 
delivering his wonderful lectures, surely never to 
be forgotten, — this master and helper, with the 
voice and manner of a lover and a seer ; and Starr 
King was preaching at Hollis Street Church, and 
illumining the air with his bright presence. 

After collecting books enough, " to read on tlie 
voyage,'* — to answer for three voyages, as his 
wife thought, — the midsummer of 1869 was passed 
in Europe, chiefly in England. In an old diary I 
find: — 

*• LfOKDOK, June 27. Mr. Hawthorne and Julian (an 
interesting boy) came to breakfast Hawthorne wishes 
m to take a villa near Florence, where they lived ; he 
said the bells of the city sounded exquisitely there, — 
besides the place was haunted I Talked nervously about 
his new romance, the muscles of his face twitching, and 
with lowered voice ; he thought some time he might print 

bis journal also. • . . 

'• Mr. and Mrs. Bennoch kindly obtained phices for us 
at lunoh at the Lord Mayor's. The oocasion was made 
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in order to present Durham's bust of the Queen to 
Madame Goldschmidt. Her sweet face was csilm, vet 
there were unmistakable signs of deep emotion. A gen- 
tleman, a relative of Florence Nightingale, spoke of the 
happiness Madame Goldsclmiidt had given Miss Night- 
ingale by her interest in the cause. (Madame Gold- 
schmidt had arranged and sung at a concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which were very large, and devoted to the care 
of the soldiers at tlie Crimea.) Mr. Grote, the historism, 
also spoke^ • • .. 

** Friday^ the 21th, Air. Tennyson is in London, at 
the Temple. • . . Went to see Robson in ^The Por- 
ter's Knot.' He is a man of original power. . • . The 
second time we saw Robson, he played * Uncle Z.ich- 
ary' and ^Mr. Benjamin Bobbin.' Nothing could be 
more touching than the former characterization. When 
Uncle Zachary comes up to London in his best clothes, 
with tliat most excellent Tabitha (I^Irs. Leigh Murray), 
to visit Hhe little 'un,' the mixture of pathos and comi- 
cality seems almost too much to endure; also in the 
drunken scene, when it becomes so unfortunately easy 
for him to see people and things as tliey really arc, and 
he recognises Wiggins the barber under his stately dis- 
guise ! It is inimitable, indescribable, unrivaled I • . • 
Sir. Dickens came in the morning, . . . Arrived at Mr. 
Thackeray's, . • • passed the evening with Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin. ... It was nearly eleven o'clock before 
we reached Mrs. B/s house, where we were to meet 
Elizabeth Sheppard, the author of * Charles Auches- 
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This interview was the first and the lost we 
ever enjoyed with this interesting woman, — she 
died shortly after. Not, however, until we had 
received notes and manuscripts from her hand, 
chiefly short stories, which were printed in the 
''Atlantic Monthly," and some stories for chil- 
dren. Beside these, the friend who was con- 
stantly by her side during the last six years of 
her life frequently wrote, giving us particulars of 
Miss Sheppard's condition. This friendship seems 
to have been one of those absorbing relations be- 
tween two women which are occasionally to be 
seen. In one of her first letters this friend writes : 
'* I must feel for those who appreciate one whom 
I venerate as I do my only friend. . . . She has 
been my compnnion since I was ten years old." 
In speaking of the article which appeared in the 
'' Atlantic Monthly," after Miss Sheppard's death, 
she writes : — 

**WilI you allow mo to say that the notice of the 
* Author of Charles Auchester,* considoi'cd merely at a 
compoeition, is perfection, — as a criticism, it is most 
subtle and powerful, and could only come from the pen 
of an accomplished writer, showing, as it does, that mi- 
nute appreciation of difficulties surmounted and beau- 
ties achieved, which only the initiated can display; but 
more than all, it touches so tenderly and reverently the 
memory of herself and her writings, that it renders any 
eomment unnecessary. • « . There is only one trifling 
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mistake, which I am sure you will forgive me for rectify- 
ing. I allude to the surmise that Miss Sheppard was not 
a great reader. It is, indeed, a perfectly harmless error, 
as it proves how perfect her taste must have been, and 
shows she had that charm as an autlior which is alike 
the test of good writing and good breeding, — nn absence 
of all mannerism. But she wns indeed and truly a book- 
wonn : she read everything, or rather devoured every- 
thing, from the most abstruse works, such as Gall's and 
Reiclienbach's (tjvking in all metaphysical writings), the- 
ology, occult books, history and travels, physiohigj-, poe- 
try, children's story books, etc, and she read in French, 
German, and Latin with equal ease; nothing escaped 
her. Yet again you are right in saying she could not be 
called a student, for (setting aside all partial views 
which I might be supposed to entertain) she made all 
information her O'vvn as if by magic, and her memory was 
wonderful. As a child of eight years old she learned 
« Childe Harold ' through, in twice rea<ling it, during 
play hours ; Shelley's ' Prometheus Unbound ' as quick- 
ly ; and everything, by the same kind of intuition, she 
mastered in the spirit while othera were hammering 
away at the letter. Goethe and Schiller she translated 
from with ease at fifteen, and amused her teacher by 
writing long German critiques and imaginary magazine 
articles as an exercise. 

" I mention these particulars knowing you must like 
to hear everytlung about her that I can tell. Also I 
approach the latter part of her dear life with a cowardly 
sickness at the heart, which is only like * life in death.' 
Now I will endeaTor to answer every point of your let- 
ter witboQt delay. 
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** She often talked of you and . Her safferings 

made all reading and writing impossible for some time 
before her death. I inclose a little sketch in her own 
handwriting, which yoa may like to keep. . . . For the 
poems, I have quantities. • • • 

** No stranger ever touched her or looked at her, or 
knew anything about her. Thank God I We were by 
ourselves till the hist few hours of her life, when a dear 
Hebrew cousin of mine, who knew her intimately and 
loved her as a brother, came into the room. ... To 
have had her to talk to, to consult on every intellectual 
subject, leaves me in that sense alone, now she is gone. 
• • • You made a good guess at Cecilia.'* • • . 

Several manuscript poems are found among 
these letters and papers. One is headed "Ex- 
tracts from Memorials of the Flight of Mendels- 
sohn/' but tlioy seem to be productions chiefly of 
her early youth, and such as would not advance 
the maturer reputation of " Charles Auchester." 
Personally she was not handsome, but with a fine 
brow and presence, sensitive, and refined. 

The diary continues : — 

^June 80eA. Drove to Hammersmith, where we 
found Leigh Hunt and his two daughters awaiting us. 
It was a very tiny cottage, with white curtains and flow- 
ers in the window, but his beautiful manner made it a 
rich abode« The dear old man talked delightfully about 
his flowers, calling them 'gentle household pets.' He 
told us also about Shelley, deoUring it was impossible 
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for his loving nature to hate any one, yet once he said 

* Hunt, we write love songs, why should n't we write 
hate songs.' He said he meant to, sometime, poor fel- 
low, added our host. Shelley disliked the secoud Mrs. 
Godwin, particularly, believing her to be untrue. He 
used to say, when ho was obliged to dine with her, he 

* would lean back in his chair and languish into hate.' 

* No one could describe Slielley,' continued Leigh Lunt, 

* he was always to me as if he wore just arrived from 
the planet Mercury, bearing a winged wand tipped with 
flame.' . . • 

** P. J. Bailey, the author of * Festus/ came to lunch. 
Fine brow and head. He is a student by nature, and 
confessed to his hatred of crowds. He told us he passed 
two charming evenings Mith Hawthorne, who did not 
know him nor discover him to be a writer. • • . 

** Went to Cheltenham to see Captain Robertson, the 
father of Frederick Robertson of Brighton. Saw the 
various x)ortraits of Robertson, also die few notes and 
papers remaining in the hands of his parents. Captain 
Robertson has made extracts from his son's sermons, 
which will be published by Ticknor and Fields for the 
benefit of the children. Mrs. R. a most lovely woman, 
such as I hoped to find the mother of Robertson. She 
gave me her son*s history. • . . They have lost four 
daughters also. • • • 

** Later Captain Robertson wrote: * What you say of 

your b g continually bereft of your copies of the ser- 

mo is g ifyii indeed. ... I fear the publication of 

t 1< to and other subjects may be de* 

I of great interest Indeed, the 
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dear departed told me they toigbt some day be pub- 

lished The last of tlie Napiers is gone. You rec- 

oUect seeing the portrait of my friend, that glorious sol- 
dier, Sir Charles Napier, in our sittmg-room. ... In 
the early part of February, as I had taken my seat in 
the College Chapel, a little before thi-ee P. m., I had a 
mental vision that Sir WilUam was at Uiat moment 
dying. Next morning I said, « Mark my words. Sir 
WiUiam Napier died yesterday afternoon while I was 
in chapel. . . . Tuesday morning brbnght a letter saying 
that Sir William died on the Sunday arternoon without 
a sigh. Two other instances in my life hare occurred 
of this spiritual communication with mo of departing 
friends, so that I can have no doubt of the intercourse 
of spirita in this nether world ; and I think we may see 
from Holy Writ that even departed spirite have held 
communion with those not yet glorified. ... Sir Wil- 
liam said he had a second self following him continually, 
and essaying to be joined to him. I have no doubt that 
• the second self ' of which Sir William spoke, was the 
one, to use the words of the sermons, attendant on a life 
of spirituality: 'A living Redeemer stands beside him, 
goes with him, talks with him, as a man with his friend.' 
... I have had some most interesting and extraordi- 
iiiiry letters sent me, to be added to the forthcoming vol- 
ume of my son's letters. What editions have the Scr- 
mens reached in Boston ? Do my dear friends indulge 

me occasionally with a few lines I am seventy- 

three years old, and am anxiously looking forward to the 
pablication of my son's correspondence, 
M I received lately a letter from a Mr, — » • stranger 



to me, whose name is a household word at Brighton, say- 
ing, ' Bigotry and prejudice prevented me ever hearing 
your son preach* I have now read his works (and by way 
of amend), have had a marble bust executed (from a cast 
taken after death), and have had it put up in the Pavilion', 
— thus corroborating what the ' Saturday Review ' said a 
year or two ago, * Many a man eitlior in secret or in public 
has been constrained to do penance at the graves of Ar- 
nold or Robertson of Brighton.' In fact, the voice from 
the grave is doing more than even the voice from his pul- 
pit. ... I am gliid to (ind the approbation you speak of 
regarding the Corinthians. ... I have the Boston edi- 
tions of all the other works, and I hope to have them in 
evoiy tongue in which they shall appear. I have a Gk)r- 
man copy of the first volume published at Manheim, an 
English edition by Tauchnits of Leipsic; and I hope 
soon to have the sermons in French, as they are coming 
out in Paris ; also two of them, * The Glory of the Di- 
vine Son,' and * The Glory of the Virgin Mother,' which 
are translated into Italian for distribution as tracts 
over Italy. 



• . . 



Tho diary continues : •— 

** Arrived at Cleve Tower — the residence of Sydney 
Dobell. Mr. DobcU came down the hill to greet us, ac- 
companied by his fine deerhound, a gift from the family 
of Flora Macdonald. We clambered up the little lane, 
fascinated by his talk, and soon wholly at our ease. An 
interesting and delightful home. Mr. and Mrs. Dobell 
are of the same age. Engaged at fifteen and married at 
twenty, they arsi — winch k not always true of such 
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early marriages, — deeply attached. Alas I they are nei- 

ther of them in good health We slept at the cottage 

in the ganlen, with a lovely panorama stretching far and 
silently below. ... We can nerer forget the wonderfully 
Taried flow of Dobell's conversation.' ... * Came to dine 
in Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, in one of the queer old 
rooms (the pUce was built in 1485), with a cider cup 
in tlio middle of the table quite as old as the College, 
of silver overlaid with gold. Heard C. R.'s interesting 
talk. ... He flnishcd reading to us that night, his last 
new story, * A Good Fight* 

" He has a cheerful, affectionate smile, and seems truly 

beloved by all about him. ... 

♦• Zurich, September 1. — This evening the news of 
Leigh Hunt's death reached us. It came most unex- 
pectedly, following closely upon his last letter.'* 

Unhappily the letter in question I do not find : 
only two or three notes full of personalities, which 
ore not possible to reproduce here. 

From early youth Mr. Fields suflcored from pros- 
trating headaches, lasting from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, when he would lie pale ond 
cold, and coascious only of intense agony. Noth- 
ing could be found to arrest them — hot and cold 
baths and inhalations of ether being only useful 
palliatives. The climate of Switzerland was more 
conducive to them apparently than that of Eng- 
land, but no change seemed to prevent their occo- 
aional recurrence. Onlythose persons,— and alas 1 
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they are too many, — who suffer in this way know 
all that the word '' headache'* signifies! How 
many good days and good things lost 1 For those 
who watch by the bedside, also, their part is not 
to be forgotten. The interrupted plans to be 
explained, the disappointed persons to be satis- 
fied, the letters to be answered, and above all 
the utter stillness to bo preserved at all hazards; 
the word ^^ headache" is full of significance to 
them and often full of awe, bringing them face to 
face with the sudden semblance of death. No 
habitude can make the coming less terrible. 
From the diary : — 

" Paris, December 18, 1859. — A sadly eventful 
week. The news of Washington Irving'jB death and 
of De Quincey*s reached us on two successive days, 

and on the third * . . . Met Mr. Thackeray on 

the Boulevard, — like his old self and delighted to be in 
Paris. * Father Prout' (Mr. Mahoncy) held him by 
the arm. At night, dining at the * Trois Frdres,' whom 
should we see but Thackeray again. He came and sat 
with us, chatting during the evening in his inimitable 
way. Ho said Father Prout was ' good but dirty I ' As 
we parted, he shouted * Good-by, neighbor,' from down 
the Ai*cades in his own gay fashion.** • . • 

'* Flobence, February. Drove to call upon Walter 

^ The fpMO which is not filled signifiei the death of Joha Brown, 
and the unspeakable sorrow and fear fur the futare of our eonntiy, 
which took possession of wery American. 
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Savage Londor. He remembered his friend of ten yews 
ago perfectly, and his reception was most cordial. • Ah I ' 
said he, * I am eighty-six now, and forgot everything/ I 
can't remember the name of my new book published the 
other day by Nichol in London. Deuce Uke it 1 ' Talk- 
ing of Louis Napoleon and of Mra. Browning's faith in 
him, he said, • If that woman should put her faith in a 
man as good as Jesus, and ho should become as wicked 
as Pontius Pilate, she would not change it. No I not 
wicked as Pilate, because he wasn't so bad, perhaps ; he 
fulfilled the laws of his country only, but any wretch 
we might name.' He has around him but a handful of 
pictures from his large collection. They are mostly at 
his vilhi, now occupied by his son. ... He showed us 
what he believed to be original portraits of Petrarch's 
Laura and her husband, and a fine head by Salvator 
Rosa. He said the whole collection was the finest private 
gallery of old paintings in the worU except that of the 
King of Bavaria, and would we go out to see them with- 
out giving his name ? The name might make the pic- 
tures inaccessible. 

** He spoke of George Washington as the greatest hero 
in the noble galaxy. * He had a large hand,' he said, 
* which is an excellent sign. Assassins have small hands. 
Napoleon, the most wholesale of assassins, had a very 
small hand.' • « • 

*« Dined with Mr. Landor; were waited upon with 
wonderful tact by Wilson, an old friend and servant of 
If n. Browning. A missing spoon would have been quite 
•nfieient to cause the thunderbolts of wrath to descend, 
wUdi teem to stand ever ready at the smalleat bidding 
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of this old man. Fortunately the regiment of spoons 
and forks was unbroken, and all went smoothly. Wilton 
had reserved a little surprise for bini in a dish of elf/naU 
which he said >vas certainly the best thing in the world. 
The deep rich puri)le of the Montepulciano wine ro» 
called to his mind a song of lledi, which he repeated 
roost musically. Then he told us how Italian wines 
hod dcgonen^tcd, and of on'**' mooting a man in his 
travels whom he asked to dine with him at a way sta- 
tion. ' Sir,' said he, * I fear if you know my trade 
yon would not ask me.' 'Pray what may that be?' 
said Lnndor. * A wi no-taster, sir,* ' Oh I then come 
in by all means. I follow that trade myself sometimes. 
And so,' continued Landor, * I learned something in 
•our lifter-dinner talk, which is, that powdered orris-root 
put into good claret will make fine Burgundy. Two 
teaspoonfuls dissolved in bnindy will work the won- 
drous charm. ... I have seen some famous people in 
my time, and not the least among tliem was Kosciusko. 
A young girl who had heard bim say he would like 
to see me brought me to his door. She knocked and 
said, ^ General Kosciusko, I have bronght a friend to 
see yon." •*! am sorry, my dear," he answered, •*but 
I can see no one." ** I know yon wished to meet Mr. 
lender" — **What lender"-* and in one instant be 
started from his couch and came forward to embrace 
me. He had been severely wounded on tlie head, and 
his pale face, bound about with broad black bands, 
gave him a look of deathly whiteneii. He was read* 
ing, as he lay, a volume of my poems, and called my 
attention to tho cobcideace. .... OariboUi is the 
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greatest man of modern times,* be went on to say ; * he 
it is who has sared Italy, he has done all that is done, he 
is the regenerator and savior of this distracted land. I 
hope to see him in Florence before long ; he writes mo to 
that effect' 

** While he was talking thus his granddiild came in, 
bringing him some trifling gift. At once he was like a 
child with her. He seemed perfectly happy to hold her 
on his knee and watch her playful ways. 

^I asked if he ever met Byron in Itsily. No, he 
said, because some speech of his was repented once to 
Byron which put him in a great rage ; B. wished to chal- 
lenge him, but on receiving the information that Mr. 
Landor was quite ready, and a much better shot than 
himself, nothing ever came of the proposed rencontre. 
« • • Before parting, Mr. Landor took from his walls a 
painting which he believed to be an original Guido and 
presented it to me. • . . Yesterday Mr. Landor took the 
pains to walk round to moke me a visit. lie had not 
walked so far for an age, he said. His little dog ' Gisillo * 
came with him. ' Ah, dear,* he said to him, * I wish 
they would make a collar for the Pope, these people, and 
give mo a piece of it to put round your neck.' " 

I find only two notes of Mr. Landor ; they were 
written after this period, chiefly about the publi- 
cation of his books. Tliero were many others. I 
remember them especially, because he became 
very angry with Mr. Fields for withholding what 
he callfl ''His Defense/' from the publia This 
was an unfortunate paper, written in his extreme 
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age, giving the details of a quan'cl he had with 
a lodging-house keeper. It was sad enough to 
have such a paper in existence, but it was an act 
of the truest kindness to keep it from the public. 
Often Mr. Fields would say, laughingly, " How I 
wish poor Landor could be translated before he 
has time to write me again about his Defense.'' 
Unfortunately he lived long enough to be very 
angry with this friend as with so many others. 
Before matters came to this conclusion, however, 
the two notes at least, to which I have refen*cd, 
were received ; the rest, like so much else of in- 
tcrest in epistolary form, seem to have been 
plucked away by those devourers of the literary 
land — autogra])!! hunters. One of these brief 
letters runs as follows : — 

^^ My dkab Sin, — I am reminded of the hazard you 
offered to take in the publishing of my Latin poems. 
They would occupy about seventeen pages. I had just 
sent them to my friend Mr. Hare. Litelligcnce has 
this day reached nie that he is somewhere on his trar- 
els. &Iy parcel is not likely to follow him. Now, if 
you think it convenient to publish them, the peril would 
bo less by the addition of a hundred pages more, partly 
poetry and partly prose, including my Defense, which 
is far more important to my fame than any other ad- 
dition. Our friend Mr. Browning will show you a 
specimen of the poetry, which, I hear, does me no dis- 
credit. In my hands is much more of it, certainly not 
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wone in the more important part Some portions hare 
been publislied of tlio prose. I would ratbcr tlmt you 
shoold possess these different pieces than any other pab- 
lishers. I desire no advantage from them. If you 
think them worth your attention, I will transcribe them 
legibly.* • . • 

•• Very truly yours, 

"^ Walter Savage Lakdob. 

" FA, S. Via Kuvof ATixA K71, Flobrhob. 

•• My * Ilonorcs ' are not come.*' 

This was tho period of Mr. Fields's first intimate 
acquaintance with Charlotte CushmaUy a woman 
of great energy and ability. Many of the plcas- 
antest days in Rome that winter were passed un- 
der her roof and at her table. Here was to bo 
seen, from day to day, everybody of intei*est either 
among the residents in Rome or the clmnco vis- 
itors to that city. Iler dramatic talent and her 
courage mado her a power in the social circle. 
Miss Cushman was a keen observer and apprecia- 
tor of that disinterested power of doing for others, 
which was one of the distinguisliing characteristics 
of her friend's disposition. It is amusing to see 
how full her letters are of suggestions for forward- 
ing her own plans or those of others in whom she 
was interested. 

^ Tho Idea of Um pubUeation of this book wm giron up by BIr* 
Fields beesnae of Mr. L«odor'f IniUtasee on the rabjeoi of Tk$ 
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** A thousiuid thanks about tho something for me to 
read next season. * Show, show, show I * It \fxittld huTe 
rejoiced your symixithetic soul to have seen 2,000 people 
under the influence of tlie * Young Gray Head.* . • . 
You would have seen the reward of your search, and 
in pointing it out to me as a reading.** 

** I want very much to introduce to you the bearer of 
this, . • . and you will make somotliing of him, ... for 
you seem to have tho power to make of jKopIe what 
you will. I think you are the great original philoso- 
pher's stone.** . . . 

Again she writes: — 

^ I want you to come to see me and give me some 
viUility. ... I want to bo taken up bodily and made 
to do whatever is right, and good, and pleasant. . • • 
We unite iu declaring you ait) tho most wonderful fellow 
for finding out just what will suit the friends you love 
and honor with your gifts. I sit down with double-bar- 
reled determination to write and say I am keeping well, 
seeming to contradict the * malignancy * of disease which 
my surgeon feared for mo. • . • Tell me ono thing. 
Do the lines in tlie * Adonais * of Shelley, beginning at 
stanza 31, < Midst others of less note,' etc., refer to By- 
ron ? or to whom ? riease tell me. ... I know you are 
very busy, and I would not trouble you, but wo cannot 
got — — to any action save through ypur penonal press^ 
ure* ... I will beg you to assume this responsibility. 
• • • £. S. has made such a lovely little figure of the 
Angel of Youth, . . . and a colossal head of the orig- 
uial (secesher, I call it) Rebel, * The Archangel Rained ' 
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ai ebe calls it, aliaa Lnoifer, whidi is fall of power, and 
ought to be ordered by somebody at home. • . . How 
wonderful are the * Biglow Papers ; * there is more said 
in those papers than has been said by any writer and 
speaker yet.** 

The diary continues : — 

** Came to Jermyn Street. When Walter Scott was 
in London he always lived in this street, usually at the 
Cherry Hotel, just opposite.** 

^*Met Mr. Edwtird Jesse at the British Museum at 
one o'clock. Through him we were able to see and un- 
derstand many things of which we should otherwise have 
been ignorant. He introduced us to Professor Owen, 
who kindly escorted us over the department in which he 
is chiefly interested. Mr. Jesse is over eighty years old, 
but hale and hearty." 

A few extracts from tho corrcspondcnco with 
this aged naturalist may not be out of place here. 
Mr. Jesse's books have given him a niche with 
lovers of out-of-door life and students of natu- 
ral objects. 

" East Srebk, Mortlakb, Sokrrt, 1854. 

** Mt deab Mr. Fields : I am become an old fellow 
and do not much like to look into futurity, as having any 
certainty of a prolonged existence, but if I am alive 
next year you have not any one in England who will be 
more glad to see you than myself. • « • I send you ray 
last note from Mr. Mitford, received to-day. He alludes 
to % large mass of papers of Shonstono the poet, now in 
my possession. I am afraid that the unfair attack made 
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upon him by Dr. Johnson in his * Lives of the Poets * has 
done him an irreparable injury, though Shenstone was a 
charming poet as well as letter-writer, and I have many 
of his unpublished letters. 

^ I will send you my * Country Life * as you desire. 
Murray calls it a third edition, that he might introduce 
the prints of former editions, but in fact nearly the whole 
of the matter is new.** 

«• Old age creeps upon me very fast I am rapidly 
advancing to my eighty-fourth year. ... It is time to 
thank Mr. Flint for his beautiful and most interesting 
work. It beats any of our modern works in binding, 
printing, and paper. The subjects are most carefully 
colored, and it is altogether a work that does its author 
the greatest credit, and gave the recipient the greatest 
pleasure. . . . We are very comfortably settled at this 
place, though I miss our pretty cottage and its garden, 
but I feel that I am doing some good among the fishing 
population of Brighton, to whom I continue to give lec- 
tures, chiefly on Natural History, and which, when pub- 
lished, I shall hope to send you. • . • 

" Professor Owen has been giving a very interesting 
lecture here to a large audience. In the course of it he 
did me the great honor to say that he was indebted to 
my earlier works for his first love of Natural History. 
This was a pleasing compliment from the first Naturalist 
in Europe. . • . Mr. Agassiz* illustrated catalogue is a 
curious and valuable book. Do you cUim him as an 
American 7 " 

Agaui we find in the diary : — 
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"Our kind friend Mr. Flower, of Stratford, aocom- 
pnnied us to tbe door of Joseph Severn tlie artist, and 
friend of Keats. We found Severn a mnn of kindly 
nature with true devotion to his art. * How strange 
it is,' he said, Hhat wo never tire of our labor I I 
have enjoyed working upon this picture more, I think, 
than upon any other in my life, and last summer I used 
to get up at six o'clock to steal the flowers from the Park 
to paint from.' ' ... He has just finished a picture of 
Keats's tomb by moonlight. It is filled with all the ten- 
der feeling for the spot which haunts his heart.' Ho 
showed us a letter, the Inst Keats ever wrote, in which he 
says his pain at parting from Miss Brawne would cause 
deatli to hasten upon him, but he never ^vrote a line, 
nor did Severn over hear him speak a word, to intimate 
that newspaper criticism had caused him mortal gincf. 
Severn told us several incidents showing the exquisite 
kindliness of Kcats's nature, and while ho told them the 
unbidden tears would overflow his eyes. ^ One day,' he 
•aid, * when Keats was dining with one of the Royal 
Academicians whose picture had been refused, while 
Severn's was admitted, the conversation turned upon 
this subject, and some one declared in a loud voice that 
Severn was an old man whose pictures had been sent and 
refused every year until this one was Anally accepted 

* Mr. Sovem wm at this timo orcr tOTont/ jroars old. 

' I find tldf description of tlio pictnre in Mr. Severn's handwrit- 
ing : **Tho seeno is moonlight at the P>Tatnld of Cuius Ccstias, and 
a BoiMM Fastoro is resting and sleeping against the poet's tomh, 
whilst a moonlight ra/ iliuroinates his faee, and thns faintly roaUies 
the slory of EDdjrmioD. On the tomb Is the hiicriptioai ' Hers lies 
Me whoM Dsao is writ ia water.* '* 






out of charity. Keats rose upon hearing this, declared 
Severn to be a young man who had never before sent a 
picture to the Academy, and a friend of his. ^ I con ne 
longer sit," he said, ** to hear his name calumniated in 
this manner ^vithout one person to join me in defense of 
the truth." Saying this he seized his hat and abruptly 
retreated from the room.' " 

There are a few letters from Mr. Severn before 
mOy and although we may recognize the truth 
expressed in an article printed just after Mr. 
Severn's death, '' that he does not appear under 
his own name in any biographical dictionary," 
yet when all biographical dictionaries have floated 
into oblivion, Shelley's words will cro^vn him with 
an aureole. In tlic preface to the '' Adonais," the 
poet has written, after speaking of Severn's de- 
votion to Keata, — 

** Had I known these circumstances before the com- 
pletion of my poem, I should have been tempted to add 
m}' feeble tribute of applause to the more solid recom- ' 
penso which the virtuous man finds in the recollection 

I, 

of his own motives. Mr. Severn can dispense with 
a reward from * such stuff as dreams are made of/ His 
conduct is a golden augury of the success of his future 
career. May the unextinguished spirit of his illustrious 
friend animate the creations of his pencil, and plead 
against oblivion for his name." 

I quote from Mr. Severn's letters : «- 
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"BlIXTllH COKIULATB, ROMB. 

**Yoa will be interested by the romnntio incident 
in my * Keats paper/ of my charming meeting with 
the poet's sister in Rome« and that we have become 
like brother and uster. She lives here with her Spanish 
family ; her name is Llanos ; she was married to a distin- 
guished Spanish patriot and autlior, and has two sons 
and two daughters, one of whom is married to Brock-, 
man, the Spanish director of the Roman railways. 

** She has been so kind as to get me from Madrid 
some fifty letters of her illustrious brother the poet, but 
as they were addressed to her when she was a little girl, 
they are not so interesting as his published letters 

** I am officious (9xe) representative for all the liber- 
ated Italian nations, and in my one year's consulate I 
have been able to liberate, indirectly, some fifty-five suf- 
fering political prisoners. The state of things at this 
moment would form a romance." 

Again:—* 

** I am glad yon saw my posthumous portrait of Keats. 
It was an effort to erase his dead figure from my mem- 
ory, and represent my last pleasant sight of him.'' 

Finally, on New Year's Day, 1879, from Rome^ 

Scola Dante (when eighty-five years old), he 

writes: — 

**To begin with Keats, I am anxious to know your 
opinion of the thirty-nine letters to Fanny Brawne, which 
I confess to you gave me great pain. • • • Lord Hough- 
ton*8 Life I admire very much, except that he has most 
obstinately given the poet blue ^yei, whereas orer and 
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over again, I told him that the poet's eyes were hazel 
irouni^ all his family having blue or gray eyes, and I 
have always considered that it was a trait of nature to 
characterise the poet. • • • I am still at work, occupied 
on my Mamage of Cana, or the miracle of the wine. 
... I cannot finish without alluding to the wonderful 
translation of Dante by I^ongfcllow, which I am now 
reading, and which I consider the first translation made 
by any poet 

•• Good-by, my dear friend. 

*• Your ever faithful 

"Joseph Seveuk.** 

It would be a work of supererogation, after Mr. 
Fields's own reminiscences of Barry Cornwall, to 
recall further particulars regarding him, or mem- 
ories of his hospitable home. Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more writes in his memorial volume to Mr. Procter: 
"Among his friends in later life no one seems to 
have won from him so much genial confidence and 
self-communication as Mr. Fields, to whose charm- 
ing papers the reader may be referred for more 
information about the poet's ways and opinions 
than is to be found elsewhere." 

Tliis acknowledged power to win " genial confi- 
dence and self -communication '' must excuse, if 
excuse be needed, the publication in these pages 
of so many fragments from the correspondence of 
var persons. It is curious how differently the 
ture unjfolds to different correspondents. 
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We may learn to know a friend by what he un- 
consciously draws from others almost as well as 
by his own conscious expression. 

The diary continues : ^' Drove to Losswode to 
see the daughters of De Qulnccy/' It is impossi- 
ble to reproduce or to quote from the private let- 
ters of these ladies, but it is most intercstmg to 
see their affection for their father and the care 
they took of him. They were of valuable assist- 
ance to Mr. Fields while he was editing Dc Quin- 
cey's works, giving him the dates when certain 
papers were written, and hunting up many details 
which would have been difficult if not impossible 
to discover otherwise, with the ocean rolling be- 
tween him and the libraries where he must have 
searched. Very tender, grateful, and sparkling 
letters these ladies wrote, as to a trusted friend^ 
full of home-like and individual touches. 

** Alexander Smith called. Gonyersation interesting 
and sympathetic. He laughed about his unwilling con* 
finement at the Isle of Skye in a storm of seven weeks' 
doration, which was the origin of bis delightful paper 
called « The Sky Bothie.' He talked especially of 
Carlyle and Dobell, giving a strong picture of the harsh 
and rough side of Carlyle* A. S. is a man of health and 
energy, who gives promise of a long literary career.^ 

What could any record of Edinburgh be worth 
which should omit a tribute to Dr. John Brown, 
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our friend of many years. The world is still made 
better worth living in by his presence, and though 
illness may prevent him from bearing an ex- 
pressed share in this memorial, we are none the 
less confident of his unexpressed feeling and sym- 
pathy. "Rab" was not to be seen when we 
were there, save in the spirit, but " Dick,'* the 
household friend, was very well indeed. 

In July, 1860, we returned to America, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and her family, and Mr. 
Hawthorne and his wife and children, accompany- 
ing us. It was an excellent passage, though all 
our little party were happy to touch the shores of 
home, I believe, except Hawthorne, who used to 
declare he would like to sail on thus forever, and 
never come to land. A large number of letters 
received at Liverpool were premonitory to the 
busy publisher, and he was soon again estab- 
lished in his home in Charles Street, Boston, with 
every moment occupied. 

It was during this absence, tliough of course 
not without correspondence and consultation, that 
** Tlie Atlantic Monthly " was purchased by Tick- 
nor & Fields. Established in the year 1867, by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., under the editorship of 
James Russell Lowell, it was already recognized 
as a power, when the failure of the firm who first 
gave it existence threw it into other keeping. 
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In 1861 Mr. Iiowell resigned the position into Mr. 
Fields's hands, who continued to fill the place until 
1871, when Mr. W. D. Howells became the editor. 
In 1881 he was succeeded by Mr. T. B. Aldrich. 

From the diary : — 

**Julff 26,1863. — Yesterday morning came an article 
from H. G. upon Gerald Griffin, author of • Tlie Ck>l- 

legians ; • at noon came two little lyrics from i pure 

in feeling, bat not adapted for publication. At night a 
paper was returned from the printing office, a mnss of 
eorreotions, nearly a week haying been exliausted by 
the proof-reader vainly endeavoring to correct a bad 
style. Mnch must be omitted. This morning comes 

% poem from . Something had been done by the 

editor to bring it into rhythmical shape. The author 
writes that the deficiencies were * intentional,* — never- 
theless accepts the amendment I 

^*The Atlantic Monthly* is a striking feature just 
now in American life. Purely literary as it is, it has 
A subscription list, daily increasing, of 32,000. The 
labors of the editor and publishers are not light. . . • 
Looking over a historical article — fear poison — the 
Mithor is a fierce democrat has just sent a pleas- 
ing woman with a volume of poems. The first one is 
about * The Frost,* but the fabric the frost builds melts 
in the sun before we can see what it is all about ; so 
each one ; of oourse they must be reftised. Pro* 

sends a pleasant and quaint article; the 

objectioii is be threatens to send more I Excellent 
r iipoo De Qoiiicey, written with great ability. 



« 
I 



De Quincey stands in danger of being wronged by undue 
or unjust praise. 

Have been in Concord this week, making a short rislt 
at the llawthomes. He has just finished his volume of 
English Sketches, about to be dedicated to Franklin 
Pierce. It is a beautiful incident in Hawthorne's lifet 
the determination, at all hazards, to dedicate this book 

to bis friend. • . • 

«« Visit from Cliarles Sumner. He is to speak next 
week in New York upon 'Our Foreign Relations.* 
Blcantinio lie hos prepared an address u|>on *Our Do- 
mestic Affairs,* with whicli it was his intention to oiKtx 
ilie next session of Congress, but events move forward 
so rapidly he thinks it better to print his discourse at 
once in 'The Athvntic Montlily.* After this matter 
was satisfactorily arranged, Mr. Sumner proceeded to 
speak confidentially of Mr. Prescott and of tlieir old 
friendship. On the day of bis return to Ik^ton after 
he was struck down in the Senate Chamber, a proces* 
sion escorted him |»ast Mr. Prescott's residence to his 
own house. *! had no sooner entered tlie door,' con* 
tuiucd Mr. Sumner, • tliaii >lr. Prescott's servant rang 
with a note contiiining these words: •♦Welcome liome, 
my dear Sumner ; I h'^pe you saw me wave you a greets 
ing from my pioua. WJiat Ls tlie earliest inomimt you 
can appoint that I may call upon you.* Wlien he esme 
on tlie following day at the time suggested^ lie said, 
** How I wish I hod known of tlie reeepiion earlier, that 
I might have draped my house with fla;fs and had a 
eanvas printed in enormous letters, * Welcome home I * 
with yesterday's daie, and nodenieath lUy 22, the date 
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you received your injuries ; under these siiould hare ap- 
peared the Avords : — 

* Then I and yon and all of ns foil down, 
Whilst blood J treason flourished over us.' " 

He was full of feeling during the interview.* Mr. 
Sumner was not only pleased with this sign of friend- 
ship, but ho felt there had been sorao misrepresentation 
of Mr. Pr^scott*s political position, and the idea had 
gone abroad that he was inimical to himself. There* 
fore he was glad to make this little incident known. 

** Speaking of style in writing, Mr. Sumner said he 
had ro-reiid Mr. Hawthorne's (mper called * Civic Ban- 
quets,* just printed, three times, for the style. * I sup- 
pose De Quincey and Landor are the masters of style 
among moderns,* ho continued, . • . 

Signed a paper yesterday, just put into circulation, for 
raising 60,000 colored troo|)s from New England. • • • 

Letter from , saying his article in the A. M. was 

sliamefnlly mutilated. , standing by, says it is the 

editor's duty to cut off people's heads.* It does not make 
tills duty more agreeable, however. . . • Franklin Pierce, 
formerly President of these United States, joined us un- 
expectedly as we were walking in the woods. He is at 
least a most courteous gentleman and interesting man, 
kindly and thoughtful. ... 

** September^ 1868. — This autumn a most attractive 
list of books will be published by T. & F. Browning, 
Tennyson, Richter, Hawthorne, Ticknor, and not least, 
though last, a new volume just finished, called * The 
Wayside Inn.* • • • 

^ October 14. -^ Inauguration of the Union Club. Mr. 
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Everett made a fine address. • • • Have laid plans for 
placing several works of art upon the walls. Two are 
ah'eady in position. • . • 

**A rough old man from the Cape, half fisherman, 
half farmer, came in to see Mr. Fields. Said he, * Mr. 
Agashy has been down to see the Cape, and we went 
exploring it together. We discovered some wonderful 
things down theris, some tilings that air to come out in 
the next number of your paper (meaning the A. M.). 
But I wrote to Mr. Agashy and told him there was one 
partikler thing I was afraid he hadn't got in his article, 
something very important, and he wrote back and said, 
when he got through with his article I might write the 
rest and finish up the matter.' *What was the new 
discovery which he had omitted ? * * Why, 't was just 
this, and I think Fd better write about it. Yer see, 
they*ve been a-planting cranberries doihi on that are 
CajK) and plantin* and plantin*. Now yer see *t* aint no 
more use than if they was planted down here in Wash- 
ington Street ; they wonH gi'ow. You see, the soil down 
there is all either shelving or *luvial, and t'wont do for 
cranberries. Now I should like to finish Mr. Agashy*s 
article, for he is a real good, queer man.* *' 

«« Tuesday, November 3. — Dinner given to the oigan 
builders of our beautiful organ in the Boston Music 
Hall. Governor Andrew surpassed himself in interest- 
ing conversation. O. W. H. read a lyric, and J. T. F. 
a little drinking song." 
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^ Professor Ticknor, whose 

had been lately isaned: 
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^Ticknor is delighted to have completed the work, 
and to see it in 80 fitting a dress. He has much that is 
interesting to relate about the incidents of his life, and 
as the years increase finds a greater pleasure than ever 
m recalling his memories of disUnguished men whose 
careers have been parallel to his own. 

** He has never ceased to be generous with his most 
precious possession, namely, his libniry. Not infre* 
qnently two hundred and fifty Tolumes at a time have 
been absent from his shelves, for he seldom refuses an 
applicant. It has been the same also with the loan 
of money in small sums. No one has been refused. Ho 
tells some interesting anecdotes of * narrow escapes,* and 
of irresolution, upon his own part, when total strangers 
have asked to borrow his books. One night has been 
enough to restore his generosity. 

** Called on Professor Ticknor. He said he should be 
happy to allow his picturo of Sir Walter Scott, by Leslie, 
to be photographed if Mr. Fields desired it. It is, of 
course, a great privilege, and will be done immediately. 

** Sir Walter was pleased with Mr. Ticknor when he 
visited him as a young man, and yielded to his wish to 
sit for a portrait. Therefore, in 1815, Leslie painted 
this one. Mrs. Lockhart preferred it to all the other 
likenesses of her father, and was unwilling to have it 
leave the country. Leslie at length concluded to make 
a copy in miniature, and this copy is still in England 
in one of the fine collections there.*' 

March 6f 1864, came the news of Starr King's 
death. '' It is hard to think of him as elsewhere. 



He seems necessary still to our cause, which he has 

served nobly." 

He was an early friend of Mr. Fields, and from 
among his letters I have been able to gather a 
few passages which may give some idea of his 
rollicking fuu: — 

•• PlOEOir COTB, SUVDAT,. Juljf 9, 1854. 

** Heartiest thanks for your bundle and Walton. It 's 
a luscious copy. I shall begin it this glorious Sunday 
afternoon. which you have slighted. That will go into 
the choicest spot of my best book-cjwe. 

•* I had a rich interview with old K last evening, 

at Sunset Rock. He said : ' I knowed suthin' would hap- 
pen that week the nigger was lugged out *er Boston, cos 
the ' old Farmers ' said, Look out for Causivltis and Rasp 

calities this week.' 

«« Somehow lawyers came into our talk, and especially 

. He grew eloquent on our leg;d friend. *The 

d— d cuss pled agin me once. I watched him, — GowodI 
He can cant hii eoufUinince so ez to draw the tears out 
of the eyes of the jury in two minits.' Some Biblical 
criticisms were equjilly shrewd, reverent, and rich. . . . 
*• Sir ! with great regard, 

<* Your friend and servant, 

T. S. KiKO." 

«< BotTOV, Alarek 90, 1860. 

** My dear James t — I leave Boston to-morrow, and 

w York April 6th. Can it be ? No King in Boston 

. portly fnune, and handsome mouth and 
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nose which drives tbo artists crazy, belonging to the 
Presbyter of HoIIis Street, to enter the dear old sanctam 
on the comer, and pester the poet-bibliopole t Is it 
possible? 

** And then I go where there is no such compound as 
yourself. Fields there may be in California. Chinamen 
ore there, and perhaps tea fieldtf but no James T. alas I 
* He was very kind to me, sir P . • • 

** J. and I laughed over your note till we cried.*' . • • 



•< Ban Francimo, Odeber 29, I86S. 

*^ • • • We are chipping the shell hero, and ai*e coming 
out northeni eagles, not southern buzzards as the inton* 
iion was. We have gone through a hard and very im« 
portant fight, in fact have achieved the most remarkable 
revolution which the war has witnessed. The State must 
be northcrnizeil thoroughly, by schools, Atlantic Month- 
lies, lectures, New England preachers. Library Associa- 
tions, — in short, Tickiior and Fieldsism of all kinds. I 
have worked the last eighteen months within an inch of 
my life, in speaking, preaching, orationizing, traveling, 
organizing, etc, and have arranged to deliver there six 
lectures, in addition to other labors, in order to set the 
taste of our irrepressible and noble community in the 
right patli, and clinch the political nail that we have 
driven through the State. • • . Do help me and you shall 
be rewarded in this life, and shall have a copyright for 
the lyrics of Gabriel. • . • 

** Your obliged friend, 

«' T. S. K.** 
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"8ak Feakcwco, February 10, 1S6S. 

"Last night I spoke to a grand audience on 
Holmes. You should have seen and felt the reception 
of his tremendous lyric, * Choose You Whom,' eta I 
could hardly get out tlie line, ' And the copperhead coil 
round the blade of his scythe,* before the crash came, 
which shows that the lightning struck. . . . Lowell has 
sent mo a perfectly charming poem showing his two 
faces, the humorous and the transcendental, and conveying 
the most delicate compliment to California bounty that 
the finest fibre in his brain could devise. . • . I sh.iU 
clear about $2,000 for our organ. Oh, how I wont to see 
you all, and to take our little Hespeiiis to an Eastern 
sky I Don't die, don't turn secesh, don't let the coun- 
try break in two. . . . How I want to see you. How 
glork)us Emersou's * Titmouse ' is I What vitality in the 
Biglow Papers I What excellence in the * Atlantic ' 
generally I Ilei-e we have been nearly two years, and 
have n't seen you for three ; and we still live, eat three 
meals per diem, and are supposed to be tolerably content 
with existence I ... I can't imagine wkit I should do 
if we should see Boston and you all once more. I fear 

the tetber wouldn't hold. . • • 

" Yours, always, 

"T. S. Kmo." 

This year was marked not only by the incidents 
of war, but by the death of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
His passing was like losing a portion of our own 
household, so closely interwoven had become the 
interest and affection of the two families. The 
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fieoflon of that parting was in the beautiful month 
of May, as Longfellow has so exquisitely recorded. 
Mrs. Hawthorne was not only uplifted herself 
through the infinite beauty of spring, and the si- 
lence which surrounded her, in her wayside home 
at Concord, but she shared a large measure of her 
feeling with her friends when she sent them the 
following letter. I print it because it contains a 
breath of true life, and may breathe again upon 
some soul whose joy is departed. 

"MOKDAT KlOtlT. 

** Beloved ; Wlien I see that I deserved nothing, and 
that mj Father gave me the richest destiny for so many 
years of time to which eternity is to be added, I am* 
stmck dumb with an ecstasy of gratitude, and let go 
my mortal hold with an awful submission, and without a 
murmur. I stand hushed into an incifable peace which 
I cannot measure nor understand. It therefore must bo 
that peace which 'passeth all understanding.* I feel 
that his joy is sucli as *the heart of man cannot con- 
ceive,' and shall I not then rejoice, who loved him so far 
beyond myself 7 If J did not at once shai*e his beati- 
tude, should I be one with him now in essential essence ? 
Ah, ilianks be to God who gives me this proof — beyond 
all possible doubt — that we are not and never can be 
divided I 

** If my faith bear this test, is it not * beyond the ut- 
most scope and vision of calamity I ' Need I ever fear 
again any possible dispensation if I can stand serene when 
thai presence is reft from me which I believed I must 
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instantly die to lose? Where, O God, is that support- 
ing, inspiring, protecting, entrancuig pi-esence which sur- 
rounded me with safety and supreme content ? 

»• • It is with you, my child, saith the Lord, and teemeth 

only to bo gone.' 

•• * Yes, my Father, I know I have not lost it, because 
I still live.' • I will be glad.' ' Thy will be done.' 
From a child I have truly believed that God was all good 
and all wise, and felt assured that no event could shake 
my belief. To-day I know it. 

*• This is the whole. No more can be asked of God. 
There can be no death nor loss for me for evermore. I 
stand so far within the veil that the light from God's 
countenance can never bo hidden from mo for one mo- 
inent of the eternal diy, now nor then. God gave me 
the rose of time ; the blossom of the ages to caU my 
own for twenty-five years of h«man life. 

•• God has satisfied wholly my insatiable heart with a 
perfect love that transcends my dreams. He has decreed 
this earthly life a mere court of ' the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.' Oh, yes, dear 
heavenly Father I * I will be glad," that my iirling has 
suddenly escaped from the rude jars and harts of this 
dutcr court, and when I was not aware that an angel 
gently drew him within the pahice-door that turned on 
noiseless golden hinges, drew him in, because he was 

weary. 

•* God gave to hU beloved sleep. And then an awak- 
ing which will require no more restoring slumber. 

•• As the dew-d ) holds the day, so my heart holds the 
p t a freed spirit. He wiis so beauti- 
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ful here, that ko will not need raucli change to become 
a * shining one I * How easily I shall know him when my 
children have done with me, and perhaps the angel will 
draw me gently also within the palace-door, if I do not 
faint, bnt truly livci * Thy will be done.' 

**At that festival of life that we all celebrated last 

Monday, did not those myriad little white lily-bcUs ring 

in for him the eternal year of peace, as they clustered 

and hung around the majestic temple, in which he once 

lived with God 7 They rang out, too, that lordly incense 

tliat can come only from a lily, large or small. What 

lovely ivory sculpture round the edge. I saw it all, 

even at tliat breathless moment, when I knew that all 

that was visible was abont to be shut out from me for 

my future mortal life. I saw all the beauty, and the 

tropical gorgcousncss of odor that enriched the air from 

your peerless wreath steeped me in Paradise. We were 

the new Adam and new Eve again, and walked in the 

garden in the cool of the day, and there was not yet 

death, only the voice of the Lord. But indeed it seems 

to me that now again there is no death. His life has 

swallowed it up. 

^ Do not fear for me, Mark hours.* I think there is 
nothing dark for me henceforth. I have to do only 
with the present, and the present is light and rest Has 
not the everlasting 

* Morning iprMid 
Orer me ber rich inrprife?' 

** I have no more to ask, but that I may be able to 
comfort all who mourn as I am comforted. If I could 
bear all sorrow I would be glad, because God has tamed 
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for me the silver lining; and for me the darkest cloud 
has broken into ton thousand singing birds — as I saw in 
my dream that I told you. So in another dream long 
ago, God showed mo a gold thread passing through each 
mesh of a black pall that seemed to shut out the sun. I 
comprehend all now, before I did not doubt. Now God 
says in soft thunders, — * Even so I 

** Your faithful friend, 

"Sophia Hawthobnb." 

Again the diary : — 

^^ April 3, 18G5. Forever memorable I Our armies 
entered Richmond, — General Weitzel, with the colored 
troops ahead. The bells of the little town of Slanches- 
tcr, where we passed tlie aftei*noon, were ringing, and 
the sea and sky were in unison with the joyous sounds. 
Returning home we found ^Irs. Hawthorne lying on the 
couch, where she miglit see the lovely sunset and moon 
rise over the Charles River bay. 

^ . • . * Carleton ' delivered to John G. Whittier be- 
hind Uhe green curtain* the key of the Richmond 
Slave Prison. He' saw fifty slaves emancipated from 
this den a few days since.** • . • 

April 29th. *" Saturday Club Dinner. Sir. Brownell, 
author of * The Bay Fight,* was present, as Dr. Holmes*s 
guest.** 

The Saturday Club was established in the year 
1857y and has been maintained with unabated 
interest to the present date, meeting on the lost 
Saturday of every monUii at two or three o'clock 
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in the afternoon, in order to accommodate Mr. 
Emerson, Judge Hoar, and other out-of-town 
members. It is entirely social, and therefore of 
necessity rather small, tlie whole number of mem- 
bers from the beginning until now amounting to 
but forty-five persons. Whatever may be said of 
the lack of social spirit in New England, this club 
will forever stand as a living contradiction to such 
assertion. I believe there is not a parallel in the 
world of such a company. Not more proud of 
each other's fame or achievement than they are 
Attached to one another by sincere confidence and 
affection, they are enabled to speak freely when 
together, upon the subjects affecting them most 
nearly. When we consider the individual charac- 
* ter of its members and its duration, it will remain 
as an exponent of our time. Jealousies, so often 
rife among men of kindred labors, have never 
darkened these friendships or altered the freedom 
of communication. Each member is privileged to 
bring one invited guest, and thus opportunity is 
made for any distinguished visitor who may be 
in our vicinity for coming face to face with the 
individuals who have made New England famous. 
Henry Howard Brownell, a man of high poetic 
gifts, was thus first introduced among his peers. 
His talent had already been recognized by Mr. T. 
B. Aldrich, who has written a beautiful sonnet to 
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his memory, which should be reproduced in any 
mention of the poet. 

HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL. 

" Thejr nerer crowned bim, Dorer knew bif wortb, 
But lot bim go unlnurcllcd to tbe graTo: 
Hcrcaficr tbcre are gncrdona for tbo brave. 
Rotes for marten wbo wear tborni on eartb, 
Balmi for bruised bcarts tbat languUb in tbe dearth 
Of buman lore. So let tbe lilies wave 
Above bim, nameless. Little did be crave 
Men's praises. Modestly, witb kindljr mirth, 
Not sad nor bitter, he accepted fate ^ 
Drank deep of life, knew books, and hearts of mea, 
Cities and camps, and war's immortal woe, 
Yet bore through all (such virtue in bim sate 
His spirit is not whiter now than then I) 
A simple, lojal nature, pore as snow." 

Tlie unrivaled tribute by "the Professor" in 
the ^ Atlantic Monthly ' also^ must not be passed 
unmentioned. It was a generous and fitting rec- 
ognition. 

Who can forget having been present at that 
first reading of " The Bay Fight " in the Charles 
Street library one evenings when Dr. Holmes 
thrilled the little company with his impassioned 
presentation of the poem ; from that moment we 
all felt that we knew Brownell, and whatever the 
f uti I should bring us from him would be of value 

f 
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The diary says : — 

** Browneirs homo is in Connecticut by the sea, where 
he lives with his widowed mother. He visits at a few 
honses only in Hartford, he says, but he finds a fisherman 
by the water-side who is blind, one J. H. (an excellent 
machinist also, and man of affairs), whom ho likes much 
and whose companionship he often seeks. Browneli has 
a ' Life of Farnigut * under way, which he thinks would 
outvie Southey*s * Life of Nelson,' if he had eyes to fin- 
ish it" 

In connection with Browneli and his proposed 
Life of Farraguty I find the following extract from 
the diary : — 

** Augu9ty 1865. Dr. Townsend called, at whose house 
Admiral Farmgut stayed while he was in Boston. The 
Doctor came, bearing a courteous message from Mrs. 
Farmgut, and her thanks for a copy of Ticknor^s Life 
of Prescott He said ho begun his professional life as 
surgeon in the United States Navy, and he was upon the 
same ship with Farragut, who was then a midshipman 
fonrteen years old. He was a clever, affectionate lad, 
whose observation nothing escaped, and a warm friend- 
ship grew up between them. The old surgeon remem- 
bers distinctly often holding the boy upon his knee. 
The intimacy between them has never ceased. Fan*agut 
is a marvel of muscular and physical power. He is 
sixty years old now, but on bis tour to Rye Beach a few 
days since, he repeatedly walked up a five barred gate 
and stood upon the upper bar without touching anything. 
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His life has been a varied one, and, of course, of pro- 
found interest to Amencans at present. 

•* When the government sent to beg his acceptance of 
some prominent position with a high salary, or the min- 
istry at some foreign court, he declined, saying he wished 
to die as he had lived, in the navy. It was then asked 
what station ho would prefer and wluit style of house, as 
they wished him to be appointed and settled where he 
liked best, but lie replied, give your ixwitions and hoiiites 
to the men who need them, for they are many. I am 
well off, and shall prefer to live simply and take care of 
myself." 

Mr. Browneli became personally attached to his 
publisher, and many jocose little notes passed be- 
tween them. In one of them he says : — 

•« I don't know whether you like dedications. What 
do you think of this one ? If you approve it return it to 
me, and I will send it to the Admiral, and see if he is 
willing that it should appear. Tell me just what you 
thuik about it. ... I am taking you behind the scenes 
so much, in our rehearsal of this piece, that I *m afraid 
you will think 't is like Mr. Weller's watch — * opens an 
shows the vorks '." Again he Avrites, *• I see that you 
are doing me a kindness in a very delicate way. Accept 
my sincere thanks. I am not above receiving a favor 
from a man like you." 

" East Hartford, February S8» 186S. 

**My deab Fields, — By some divine magnetic in- 
stmct, I had already, two days ago, anticipated one of 
your objections* and written to you to change the Ibe to 
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*iti hreath;* bo you might let me haye my way about 
the other. 

* Ae half the prajcr wi' Fbocbni grace did find, 
The tither half be whistled down the wind." 

<« Don't be afraid of * now for it,' it was the first line 
written, and is the yery nacleus and key-note of the 
jnece, and is really the only good thing in it 'Be it 
known to yon, Seilor Oil Bhis,' said the Bishop, * that I 
never composed a better homily than, the one you ex- 

oept to.' 
^ However, I would alter it if I could, since you wish 

it, but really don't see how. 

*« It is, indeed, the merest trifle after all, and if it wont 
go as it is, send it back. I shan't regret it, except that 
it does not please you, whom I truly wish to please. • • • 

"H. H. B." 

December^ 1868. ** BrowncU has just returned from a 
voyage to Europe in the frigate Franklin with Admiral 
Farragut He is now forty-eight years old. He has 
accomplished only six months traveling during his ab- 
sence of a year and a half, the rest of the time being 
passed in monotonous sea-life. His vivid description of 
ship-board talk, long yams, arguments where nobody is 
persuaded; tales of the sentry who tramped every night 
above his head until he found himself frequently com- 
pelled to sit up and meet the dawn ; of the wonderful full 
of a man through the rigging, one hundred and forty 
feet, who recovered his perfect health, — all the things 
told in his own striking manner, became exceed ii *^ in* 
ieresting. Also his sense of utter shallow 
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such circumstances, though he seems to have been the 
life of the ship from his humanity and love of literature 
and fun. He was full of appreciation of * Slark Twain.* 
Presently he spoke of the delight he experienced in find- 
ing himself on Shelley's ground. S^zzia, Pisa, the 
Lido (whero he picked up shells as Shelley did with 
Byron), at his grave, and the baths of Caracalla. He 
spoke of the injustice done to Byron ; of his marvelous 
descriptions ; how they reveled in his words as they stood 
looking at Hymettus which * flamed like a white pillar 
on the sky.' Ho was deeply moved at the sight of our 
copy of * Diogenes Laertius ;' the one owned by Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt Brownell reads Greek fluently; in- 
deed, he has translated something of Homer, scholars say 
remarkably, into hexameters. But this work was done 
fifteen years ago, and will never be continued, he sa}'s. 
. . • There is a pervading honesty in Brownell, by which 
you recognize his religion. A full man. Ho has a small, 
finely cut head." 

The diary proceeds: — 

**Went to see Mrs. and Miss Thoreau. They pro- 
duced thirty-two volumes of Henry's journal and a few 
letters. Their idea is to print the letters. . . . Their 
house was like a conservatory, it was so filled with 
plants in a beautiful condition. Henry liked to have 
the doors thrown open that he might look at them 
during his illness. . . . Sliss Thoreau did not feel in 
any haste to find the editor for her brother's joumaL 
She did not see the man, she said, but she thought he 
would come.** 
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Mr. Fields had no intimate acquaintance with 
Henry Thoreau. "I like to see him come in," 
he would say, **he always smells of the pine 
woods." The published volume of Thoreau's let- 
ters is selected with great care, and I do not 
find anything new or more important in those 
before me. We one day went to Lexington, and 
drove down to Bedford Springs, five and a half 
miles. We found a little lake there quiet and 
full of sunshine in the autumnal afternoon. The 
keeper of the house came to us while standing 
by the lake side and oflered to row us about. 
The man hod kno^vn Thoreau, and we found 
ourselves on Thorcau's ground. There were the 
houses for tlie musk-rats which he describes, and 
the red berries of the alder and the purple asters 
he loved so well. The brilliant trees and mov- 
ing clouds lay reflected in the lake as he had 
seen them. Occasionally a hawk would glide over 
on still wings, but no human sounds were heard 
until the children came from school. We were 
delighted to watch some ducks in the pond. They 
were not wild, but they jumped into the pond as 
soon as they could move, and had fed and cared 
for themselves ever since, now calm and peace- 
ful tlie scene was 1 

It was in the spring of 1863 that Forceythe 
WiDson first became known as a poet The two 
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poems, **The Color Sergeant" and "In State," 
chiefly gave him his reputation. One of our emi- 
nent men, who first extended the right hand to 
that young poet, said, '^ He is as shy as Hawthorne, 
and has not learned that the eagle's wings sliould 
sometimes be kept down as we people who live in 
the world discover." 

Willson had the singular power of reading char- 
acter by the touch of manuscript. There was 
something almost weird at times in his presence 
and convei*sation. He took great pleasure in ilr. 
Fields's cheerful friendly character, and seemed to 
draw near to him as to a protectmg and befriend- 
ing presence. 

I give one of his characteristic letters : '^ 

**Camobii>ob, Avyust 22, 1865. 

**Deab Sir, — Monday morning I promised myself 
this should bo Lazy Week — no engagements -— uo work 
— nothing positive ; — that I should drift and float, and 
not Uft a hand, forget myself and, as much as possible, 
everybody else (on the Mutual Insurance principle). 
Next week — if you don't interpose — 1*11 bo on hand 
for a tramp with yon ; but out upon chaises and ciyili* 
ties, for I want to ride a whale barebadc. 

** Yours truly, 

**F. Wiixeov. 

*' N. B. I shall bring no poems.*' 

his notes he says : — 
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^ Dbab Mr. Fields, — Please draw yonr pencil along 
the margin of the introaiTe stanzas, and return me tha 
po-»— itery. Your Friend, 

«* WiLLSON.** 

And again he signs himself ^^ Tours ever 

'' F. W. 
^^ Maker of earthen vessels.'' 

" Cambsioob, AugMd M, 18M. 

**Mt dsab Mb. Fields, — When the wind is south* 
erly I know a hawk from a handsaw ; and unless it abso- 
lutely rain on Tlmrsday morning I shall come without 
regard to the weathercock. 

** Just this moment finished reading LoweU*s ode. *VI.' 
is a good strophe, — the only thing of decent proportions 
I *Te seen on the subject in verse. 

^ There has really been no ode written in English (that 
I know of) since Dryden ; but some of the shorter lines 
in * X ' are almost up to the old strain. 
•* As f or poems — tu t — tut I — 

** (the gods have quit making *em I) 

*• Yours truly, 

" F. WiLLSOK.** 

Mr. Fields was a warm friend of (Tharles 
Sprogue, who one day told him an incident relat- 
ing to the composition of his fine Shakespeare 
Ode, which should not be forgotten. Mr. Fields 
bad mentioned one passage which he thought 
pedaDjr good, the one descriptive of the murd 
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•* Ah I •' said Mr. Sprague, ** how well I remember the 
day I wrote that. I was keeping a grocer's shop on Tre* 
mont Row at the time. It was a cold, stormy winter's 
day and I was alone in the shop sitting over a sheet-iron 
stove. I liad just reached this passage and was hoping 
nobody would come in, when a man opened the door and 
asked for a quart of train-oil. Well, sir, I filled his ves- 
sel for him and handed it back, and then, my hands reek* 
ing with train-oil, I finished that passage.** 

The diary continues : — - 

^ One of the printing offices in revolt, which oompU- 
cates * Atlantic' responsibilities, and as for disappointed 
authors I they seem to hedge us in and shake their 
threatening beards." 

** Went to got a few oysters for lunch. The oyster- 
man lay down his guitar, upon which he had been impro- 
vising, and began to pry open tlie bivalves, singing as bo 
pried, * I cull thy spirit back to earth I * *' 

^ Note from ^ thanking the editor for hb frank- 
ness in telling him his poem was bad, but dUagrtting 
with hii optnion I '* 

During these years I find references to the 
constant increase of business responsibilities. A 
weekly journal was started called tlie '^ Every 
Saturday/' which gave the firm a quarterly^ 
montlily^ weekly^ and juvenile magazine. Tlie re- 
suit was, that ultimate decisions on a large variety 
of nmtters were referred to Mr. Fields. In the 
diary he says : —- 
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** An orenvhelming week. Affairs crowd until it be* 
oomes impossible to acoomplish what should be done. 
The sight of a manuscript is like a sword-fish now-a-days, 
—it cuts me in two.*' 

Again^ — 

** A most fatiguing day. Numberless persons with 
books which must be refused ; among others — r-^ who 
was full of grief, therefore it was harder to say * No.' 
Beside his book is a good one; . • . but Ticknor & 
Fields have too many books already to make it best to 
accept anything new at present.*' 

The first letter I find from Mr. Bryant is dated 
shortly before this period and the friendly corre- 
spondence remained unbroken until his death. 
He writes in 1864 : — 

**Deab Mr. Fields, — I send you a poem for the 
* Atlantic' Ask me for no more verses. A septuage- 
narian has past the time when it is becoming for him to 
occupy himself with 

** Tlie rbTinef and rsUloi of tho man sod boj." 

Pope was twenty years younger than I am, when he said 
to BoUngbroke , — 

* Whj wiH thoa break tho Sabbath of my dayi7 ' 
and, 

* Pablie too long, ah| lot mo hide my age.' 

Uhland, who died in his seventy-sixth year, did not in the 
htst twenty years, or twenty'^ve, was it 7 add a hundred 
lines to his published verses. Nobody in the years after 
seventy can produce anything in poetry except the thick 
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and muddy last runnings of the cask from which all the 
clear and sprightly liquor has been already drawn." 

Again in 1867, he writes from Boslyn, Long 
Island : — 

** Deab Mr. Fields, — It would give me great pleas- 
ure to be a guest at your dinner next week and to testify 
my admiration of tho writings of Mr. LongfelloWi in pat^ 
ticular of his translation of Dante, but for the occupa- 
tions in which I am now engaged and I must say, also, 
the habit of seclusion, incident to my time of life, and 
gaining strength as I grow older. Allow mo to plead 
these as my excuse for not coming to the dinner to which 
you have so kindly invited me. Sleantime I take this 
opportunity to express in words what my presence could 
not express more emphatically. Mr. Longfellow has 
translated Dante as a great poet should be translated* 
After this version, no other will be attempted until the 
present form of the English language shall Imve become 
obsolete, for whether we regard fidelity to the sense, 
aptness in the form of expression, or the skilful trans* 
fusion of the poetic spirit of the original into the phrases 
of another language, we can look for nothing more per- 
fect It is fitting that Mr. Longfellow^s friends should 
congratulate him, as I heartily do, on the successful com- 
pletion of his great task. 

** I am, dear sir, very truly yours 

•• W. C. Bbtaxt. 

This letter refers to the dinner planned by 
Mr. Fields and given by ^^ the firm ** in honor of 
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the completion of Mr. Longfellow's translation of 
Dante. The Dante Festival, as it was called, be* 
cause it was given on the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of Dante's birth, was a beautiful and success- 
ful occasion. Mr. Bryant's absence was regretted, 
but there was a full company of ** Representative 
Men." 
Again^ Mr. Bryant writes in 1871 : — - 

" I can no more got up the necessary excitement for 
writing a poem at the present tune than I can go back 
to the days of my youth. I have the Odyssey on hand, 
which takes up most of ray leisure; then there is the 
'Evening Post,* which I mnnot neglect, and other matters, 
small in themselves, but luimcrous, the elTect of which is 
to load mo with so many petty tasks, and keep mo fuss- 
ing so, that I sometimes feel what nsed to be called, 
when people had no scruple about using a Latin word 
now and then, — tedium viUe, So you see that you aisk 
what is as impossible as if you were to wait a few years 
and ask it of my tombstone. 

^ I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

"W. C. Buyant." 

"Mmw Tomx, April 25, 1671. 

** Mt dear Mr. Fields, — Tliere was no need that 
you should exhort me to be diligent in putting the Odys- 
sey into English blank verso. I have been as industrious 
as was reasonable. I understand very well that at my 
time of life such enterprises are apt to be brought to a 
before they are finished, and I have therefore 
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wrought harder upon my task than some of my friends 
thought was well for me. I have already sent forward 
the manuscript for the first volume. You may remember 
that I finished my translation of the Iliad within the 
time tliat I undertook, and this would have been done 
without any urging. In tlio case of the Odyssey I hare 
finished the first volume two months sooner than I prom- 
ised. 

^* I do not think the Odyssey the better part of Homer 
except morally. The gods set a better example and take 
more care to see that wrong and injustice are discouraged 
among mankind. But there is not the same spirit and 
fire, nor the same vividness of description, and this the 
translator must feel as strongly as the reader. Let me 
correct what I have already said, by adding, that there is 
yet in the Odyssey one more advantage over the Iliad. 
It is bettor as a story. In the Iliad the plot is to me un- 
satisfactory — and thei*e is besides a monotony of car- 
nage — you get a surfeit of slaughter. . 
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The following brief extracts from the diary giv- 
ing a sketch of Mr. Bryant in his own beautiful 
home at Roslyn, may not be out of place : — 

*' June^ 1871. Last night Mr. Br}'ant met us in the 
train for Roslyn. Ho is nearly eighty years old, bale 
and strong, his intellect clear as ever. He showed us 
Long Island with pride, as having a kind of ownership 
in the whole place apart from his actual possession. His 
influence has been incalculable in the proper planting 
and civilizing of the whole district. He pomtcd oat the 
I i where Cobbett lived and wrote his book npoB 
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Ameriean Agrieultare ; tlie plains wliere the Indians cnt 
off the trees — where the railroad now runs; indicated 
the growth of towns, Jamaica espcciallj, which was a 
rery small place twenty-five years before when he came 
to Roslyn. ... In the morning Mr. Bryant walked to 
the yiUage for the mail, and we wandered about the place 
rejoicing in the beauty of the trees and flowers. Erery- 
thing in the way of foliage contrasts strongly with oor 
own mgged shores of Massachusetts. . . . Wandered 
into the library. The broad window where the poet's 
table stood overlooked the garden with its white lilies 
and the lake below. The Odyssey* opened at the four- 
teenth book, lay upon the table, where he had already 
been at work in the early morning. It was the librazy 
of a student and scholar." 

In the spring of 18G3 Mr. Fields found a com- 
fortable farm-house on a hillside in Campton, N. 11., 
about a mile from that village, where during sev- 
eral consecutive years he ** met the spring " and 
rested in absolute retirement. Tliere was no rail- 
road nearer than the town of Plymouth, eight 
miles distant, over a sandy and diflicult road, and 
no postroffice nearer than the village of Camp- 
ton, whither the nmil was brought by an express 
wagon, which was a whole long day toiling be- 
tween Plymouth and that place. But for one who 
loved the country as he did, to whom the green 
growing things were a constant joy, who reveled 
in them always as children do, — not like a botanist^ 
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. or an astronomer, or story-writer, or tliinkcr, and 
still less like a man of business, or an editor, — but 
going out to play, finding wild roses, or columbine, 
or pimpernel, whatever it miglit be, and bringing 
it home, forever guiltless of Uie Latin name, like 
a conqueror, as if it were just created ; to one 
who loves nature in this way she is sufficient ; she 
takes him to herself and gives him rest on many a 
green pillow. 

He was never tired of going to New Hampshire. 
'' They are my native hills, you know,'* he would 
say half in excuse, and alUiough the climate of 
Campton itself did not suit him he continued to 
go thither for many years. 

The following notes of the life there will give 
some idea of his love of country enjoyments^. 

** June 7th« Saining like a day in April ; began oor 
walks before breakfast. The ferns are only half awak- 
ened and the wayside is blue with violets. The hermit 
thrush and robins are busy enough. What the farmers 
call *real growin* weather.* Mad River bridge b un- 
safe. Tliey say here * the buttonments ' are weak. The 
ford too is impassable from the heavy rains. Read Xie- 
buhr*s letters alond^ also the memoirs of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. The only external excitement is when 
the country wagons pass up and down the road to and 
from Plymouth. • . . Heard the Peabody bird bers for 
the first time. • . • 

*«AmiIaf — Weet to the village cfanreh. The semioB 
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mw nofc nnsnited to the bearers, and the eerrice iras 
earnest and interesting. In the afternoon dimbed to 
the very top of Willey's Hill. We saw the sun go 
down while still near the summit What an eren- 
mgl The streams are fuller than we have seen them 
before. 

**JuM 11* Drove to Saubom*s Inn, and wandered 
about in the sunshine all the afternoon. Two boys were 
fishuig for trout in a full blue pond near by, where logs 
were floating. We sat on one pf the logs near to the 
brink, and watched their agility in springing from one 
to another, with utter fearlessness of slipping. *No 
trout yet,' they said, in answer to our inquiries. Drove 
to Farmer A.'s. Met him just below his house. He 
walked by the side of the wagon, talking. Such a place I 
It was a Paradise. The mountains opened beforo us, the 
meadow and river lay below. What a magnificent resi- 
dence this would be I Comparing favorably in natural 
features with the finest the world can show. • . . Tliink 
of it: a patriarchal domain at an expense of one hundred 
and eighty dollars a year t 

**June 12. Went up to the W.'s farm on the hiU- 
side. There is no road leading there ; only a grassy 
lane. Found the farmer hoeing his com thoughtfully on 
the hillside. He believed there would be frost to-night. 
The northwest wind was blowing lustily over the young 
shoots, and it was quite cold. At the door of the cot- 
tage the mother greeted us joyfully. We went in to see 
her sick daughter. • • • 

** The green hills stretch up behind the cottage, and 
dope down in front of it, and the solitude is undisturbed* 
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The lilacs were waving in the sunshine as we left the 
sick girl ; the birds were hovering about the door, sun- 
shine and health were everywhere without,— pain and 
fading were within. • • . 

** In the afternoon walked to Farmer G.'s, and came 
, home through * June Avenue' (he christened all the 
walks and drives and climbs during these visits). Farm- 
er {j. said his taxes were very heavy, equal to fifty dol- 
lars a year, all told, but then * 't was wuth sometbin' to 
live in the village of Campton I ' 

** Last night Don Santiago Duello arrived in Camp- 
ton, Hhe world-renowned contortionist.' Tlie people 
said this morning he did all he said he would, and they 
had their « money*s worth.' Seeing him drive away, Mr. 
Fields said, *A more decayed, miserable set than the 
•• Don " in his buggy, , . . his wife and child and baby 
and rattletraps, which preceded him, could not easily 
be conceived.' 

•• June 15. Hills veiled, — rain, rain, rain. Later, — 
thick fog, and signs of clearing. Finished Massey's book 
on Shakespeare*s sonnets ; read Mozart's letters in the 
evening. Walked many miles ; visited the school-house ; 
was interested in the teacher, a lame girl, with a passion 
for study. She intends going next year to the Seminary 
at South Hadley ; earns about three dollars and a half a 
week, besides her board, while teaching here. Has for- 
ty-two scholars. These people pick up much of the 
knowledge they possess from experience. Mr. Fields 
asked, * how old is the school-house 7 ' * Well, I can't 
tell ye exackly, but I helped to take up the old fence 
the other day, and the oak-posts was rotten ; naow it 
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takes jest twelre years for oak-posts to begin to rot, so 
H mmi have been built twelve years at least* 

*• The air is filled witli a chorus of birds. We strwn 
our ears to listen, and, as far as sound can travel, there 
ai6 the birds* voices calling to each yther in the silence. 
The sun warms us Uirough ; soft white clouds come 
upon the sky to break the fierceness of the sudden 
heat, ferns unroll, tlie trees are odorous, — 

«« « All Uio world U g»J.* 
•• Found the linnaca in bloom. Drove to K. Hill ; 
asked the younger daughter of the house to accompany 
vs, and climbed the height The hill-top was like a 
baronial park of perfect maple trees. We found a 
mighty sugar-house there, with two hundred buckets 
and huge pans, suggesting plenty of sweet spoil. • How 
dull it looks here now,* said the girL « In sugar Ume 
it is lovely I The snow is on the ground, but the bat 
at mid^y is not very cold at the season we generally 
dioose. It is real pleamit going up to the 8ngar4ioa8e 

then.* 

•« We climbed to the very top, and, sitting on moss 
thick as a good sponge, looked off upon Moose Hillock, 
and down into the Franconia Notch, over the winding, 
gUncing beauty of the Pemigewasset, with the fertUe 
meadows. Upwards of a hundred sheep were nibbling 
on the near hills belonging to the K.*s ; saw also oxen 
and eattle and a large orchard of apple and pear trees. 

•• These people are proud as the lords of old, hoi 
they need assistance in thwr Ubors, and, faiUng this, 
their whole farm life is, in one sense, a failure. They 
overwork, and neither attain their ends nor enjoy their 
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^June IG. Walked over the hills before breakfast 
Startled a cow, who gave quite a human jump of as- 
tonishment. 

"Plymouth, N. II. (en route for Campton), June^ 
1868. Sunday — Passed the morning on tlio piazza of a 
deserted house on the hill-top overlooking the town. 
The whole Franconia range in sight Wliittier was our 
companion (in pocket form this time). It was a heavenly 
season. Mr. Fields told me he dreamed last night that 
L. had returned to pass a few hours with him. Tiiey 
talked very fiist, there was so much to be said, and yet 
when ho asked about the honors conferred on the banks 
of the Cam, or the public demonstrations, L. would only 
laugh, with a characteristic gesture, and say nothing, 
lie talked incessantly of the loveliness of England, of the 
lake district in particular, while lie hummed from time 
to time tlie refrain of a poem. * I know yon have wriu 
ten sometliing to sliow me,* said Mr. Fields. * You 
would never have come without that.' Tlien L. took 
out a short poem ; but they soon fell again into talk ; 
this time about C. D.*s house where L#. is now staying* 
* It is perfect,* said L. ; * yon cannot hear the wheels go 
roand.* 

** Camptov, Julif 2. One of tlie farmers amuses os 
by talking of $idliiC land, meaning hilly. 

** July 3. Very, very rvarm. The morning clear and 
of unspeakable beauty. We read * Comns ' before break* 
fawt The tlirushes sing plcnteonsly and life is harmoni* 
ous, silent, and apart How far apart it seems, indeed* 
after sach dose contact with it as we liave liad t 

**«/ii/jr4. Hot, hot The trees stond motionless. Mr. 
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Fields conid do nothing yesterday afternoon but watch 
the doud scenery, which was marvelous in its beauty. 

**June^ 1872. A splendid vision upon the mountains 
at annset, and a rainbow in the east We shall remem- 
ber this sunsett with the scene at Interlachen. 

** In the morning the atmosphere like crystal and de- 
licioosly melodious and fragrant. Read Spenser's * Fa<$- 
ry Queen ' aloud in the evening. 

^*June 20. Roses in torrents. Climbed tho hill to- 
wards night and saw a tree cut down, — a hemlock. He 
fell solemnly at last, and then only a short distance, 
being upheld by his fellows. Finally he was dragged 
down disgracefully by his hair. The squirrels ran for 
it I" 

One of the pleasures of this period of Mr. Fields's 
life was his ncquaintancc, nay friendship, with Mr. 
Agassiz, and any record would be incomplete which 
failed to recall the delightful hours passed in his 
society. " Did you have a pleasant Club to-day? " 
" Yes, Agnssiz was there I " — was often the answer 
heard from his lips. The glimpses here of their 
association must be of the briefest, for every rea- 
son, but such memories are too precious to be 
omitted and allowed to perish altogether. Agas- 
mz was so beloved by all who knew him, and all 
who knew Fields loved him so, different as they 
were, that I can but recall in this relation a pas- 
sage from the writings of Lacordaire. He says, in 
speaking of Ozanam:— - 
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•* C'est un rare secret que celui de la popuhriUS, j'en- 
tends la i^opularitd veriUiblo, celle qui ne s'achdte point 
par de lAches concessions aux erreurs d'un siOcle, mais 
qui entoure d'une aurdole prdmaturde Thonncte homme 
vivant. . . . Toutes les conditions remplies, il n'est pas 
impossible qu'un homme iSchappe k la popularity, si 
quelque chose de bienveillant ne tempore en lui la force 
du caractere et n'abaisse k hauteur du gdnie. C'est U 
bontd qui rend Dieu populaire, et Thomme 4 qui elle 
manque n'obtiendra jamais I'amour." 

In 1866 Mr. Fields one day accompanied a 
young English gentleman to Agassiz' Museum. 
They found tlio Professor hard at work, his hands 
in oil, fishes, and alcohol. " How sad for a natu- 
ralist to grow old," ho said. " I see so much to be 
done which I can never complete." The stranger 
had brought with him specimens or drawings from 
Professor Huxley for Mr. Agassiz. He was at once 
cordially received and invited to lunch with him 
the following day. 

Again, from the diary : — 

•• Mr. Fields received a call to-day from our consul at 
Mauritius, who has brought to Boston two skeletons of 
the Dodo, the extinct bird of that island. The consul is 
anxious to see Mr. Agassiz. It is said there are no other 
complete skeletons. He suspected the possibility of their 
existence in a certain tract of marshy ground, and sent 
the natives in nearly to their necks in mud and water to 
feel about After a time they struck these bones, with 
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wliicli he returned at once to New England, being con. 
vinced of their value as belonging to the real Dodo. . . . 
Mr. Agassiz seems to have enjoyed the 'Dodo' bones. 
They are not i)crfcct, but valuable notwithstanding, and 
the best we have in America. Mr. Fields asked him if 
the • Dodo ' was good to eat I • Yes, indeed ; what a pity 
we could not have the Dodo at our Club I A good din- 
ner is humanity's greatest blessing. What a pity I But 
ilie Dutchmen carried a ship with rats to Mauritius who 
tucked the fine eggs, as hirge as a loaf, and everj'body 
found the bird so good they did eat him, bo he has be- 
oomo extinct We know of but one other bird of recent 
date who has become extinct,— the Great Northern Auk. 
The Bishop of Newfoundland did send me his bones, — 
a treasure indeed.' " 

New specimens overllowcd from every side. His 
plans grew in proportion, and their only chance of 
fulfilment seemed to be in the continuous labor 
of those nearest him who could further the details 
of his great work. 

Agassiz' friendship for and appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Pierce were always manifest when occasion 
offered. One day an album was produced in which 
Pierce had inscribed a half leaf about the stars and 
the far-reaching power of the mind of man tran- 
scending* the limits of the spheres. The passage 
was most impressive in its eloquence. Agassiz was 
delighted, crying, ^' Do you hear 1 That is Ben I 
Who but Ben could do that I It is enough to say 
that.'^ 
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In 18G8 a private dinner was given to Mr. 
Longfellow upon his departure for Europe. Mr. 
Agassiz was present Some one expressed a strong 
desire to sec Uie Nile. " Ah ! " said Agassiz, " I^ 
too, long to see the Nile, but because I wish to 
study the fishes in it ! " Ue sustained a hearty 
struggle with a Darwinite at the table, but was 
equally full of science and of fun. His gayety 
and tendeiiiess were unusual even for him. It 
was on a subsequent occasion that he described 
the Brazilian woodland, whero he had seen one 
hundred and twenty-seven different kinds of wood 
growing within the space of a half mile ; also the 
splendor of the red passion-flower shut in by the 
dark green of the forest, green so dark that it is 
black. 

A most interesting gathering of the Saturday 
Club came together to welcome him upon his re- 
turn fix)m Brazil. On that occasion he is remem- 
bered OS seizing Dr. Holmes in his arms and 
taking him quite off his feet in the warmth of bis 
embrace. He spoke there also of the greatness 
of Brazil, of her glorious woodlands ; and described 
the Brazilian ants as swarming into the houses 
and remaining for three days at a time, forcing 
the family meanwhile to move away ; said he had 
counted one hundred and forty-eight varieties of 
wood, whereas in New England we have only 
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about fifty; and spoke of the vast room for en- 
terprise in such a land where not a sawmill was 
then in existence. He enlarged also upon the 
distinguished intelligence of the Emperor, and 
mentioned his intended visit to this country. 
Agassiz accompanied Longfellow and Fields as far 
as Lynn after the dinner. As they looked from 
the windows of the car into the moon-lighted 
landscape. Fields asked if that scene were not as 
beautiful as anything Brazil could oitcr. '^ Ah! '' 
was the reply, "I was just reflecting how sterile 
was the appearance of New England after the lux- 
uriant beauty of Brazil." He was sadly troubled 
to find the '' old hack politicians " whom he hoped 
the war had slain, coming out again in renewed 
force. 
The diary continues : — 

*' Mr. Agassiz often Bcems to have left half his heart 
Tfith his work when he is away from it, except when he 
is like a child running over with fun and frolic • . • It 
was after Mr. Whipple's fine lecture on * Bacon* that 
some one fell to discoursing about imagination. * Let us 
stop here,* said Agassiz, * we each define imagination dif- 
ferently. Imagination is tome the perfect conception of 
truth which some minds attain, of what cannot bo proved 
through the senses. For instance, the planet Jupiter is 
so many miles from us, it has a certain determined size, 
and certain peculiarities. The mind that can compre- 
hend and use this knowledge as clearly as if the senses 
bad tonohed the planet, that mind has imagination.* ** 



Mr. Fields asked him at one of these gather- 
ings if he thought man ever would draw nearer 
to the mystery of birth and death. ^' I am sure 
he will," was his reply, " the time will come when 
all these things will be made as clear as this table 
now spread before us." 

Three Scotch professors were the guests at the 
Saturday Club of August, 1871, and it was pro- 
posed that Walter Scott should be remembered as 
if it were his birthday. Agassiz presided, and the 
matter in hand seemed likely to be forgotten. 
Fields recalled the subject for the day to the 
president. " Thank you," he said, " my dear 
Fields, I had entirely forgotten it. I have been 
busily discussing scientific sulyccts with my friend 
here. I ought also to confess to this company 
that I have read only one of the novels of Walter 
Scott, that is * Ivanhoe ' ; but if God please, bcfoi'e 
my death I will read two more. My time is 
always much occupied in other directions, and it 
was not until I came to this country that I read 
even * Ivanhoe.' " 

This pleasant bit of autobiographical confession 
opened the hearts of all present and the talk which 
followed was of unusual interest. 

I recall two memorable opportunities of the en- 
joyment of Agassiz* peculiar eloquence, an elo- 
quence not to be outshone ; one a social meeting 
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at bis own house, when he described the action of 
glaciers upon the surface of North America ; the 
other a public discourse upon embryology. They 
are never to be forgotten, and were appreciated 
by none more sincerely than by the " clear spirit " 
of his publisher and friend. 
In November, 1873, the diary continues : — 
" Agassiz is very ill — probably dying. What 
a different world it will bo to us without him. 
Such a rich, expansive, loving nature. The Sat- 
urday Club will fed this to be their severest 
loss." 

From his earliest years Mr. Fields had been a 
lover of the histrionic art. I have already re- 
ferred to the opportunities afforded him for seeing 
the best acting while he was still a youth, and it 
was a taste fostered in his later years. lie was 
not, in the common acceptation of the term, a 
great theatre-goer. The occasions were rare 
when he did not prefer his own library to the 
front box in any theatre, but when those occasions 
offered, he made, as Charles Dickens used to say of 
Madame Viardot, '^ an audience " in himself. He 
understood — as few persons outside the profession 
have ever done, the difficulties to be surmounted 
in order to obtain eminence, but eminence in any 
direction once achieved he was among the first to. 
pay tribute to the artist. His knowledge of the 



^ 



literature of the stage was wide and accurate, 
and as Charles Lamb said of the fat woman sitting 
in the door-way, " it was a shrewd zephyr that 
could escape her," so it was a shrewd slip of the 
text, accent, rhythm, pronunciation, which could 
escape his keen observation and memory. The 
artists themselves were the first, of course, to rec- 
ognize such an audience, and the almost universal 
tribute of their friendship was one of the pleas- 
ures of his life. Many members of the profes- 
sion will recall happy hours passed under his roof, 
but of two or three of the most eminent who have 
gone from us, a brief record has been preserved. 
I have already spoken of Mrs. Mowatt and of Char- 
lotte Cushman. 

Among Mr. Ficlds's letters from one of the most 
famous of our living actora, I find the following 
sentence of pathetic significance : " Any notice of 
any actor now-a-days, which is assuredly both un- 
solicited and unpaid for, is a refreslung rarity, and 
deserves a place in the most important part of 
' our shop/ among the curiosities." 

We believe the day is happily past for neglect 
either of artistic painstaking or artistic success. 
In Mr. Ficlds's opinion, l>oth painstaking and suc- 
cess upon the stage demanded the same recogni- 
tion that tliese qualities demand in any other 
sphere of art. But his enjoyment of the society 
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of actors waci quite apart from any such reasoning. 
Nature first, and afterward the business of the ac- 
tor's life, has caused the entertainment of others 
to become his study. " Going to the play," means 
" a good time,** and rest to the careworn. Any 
human being who has learned the science of en- 
tertaining, 1ms indeed possessed himself of a beau- 
tiful gift. Many a dark mood may be cheated 
out of existence by this fine science. And it was 
a gift which always gave Mr. Fields an exquisite 
pleasure to see exercised. It would be a vain task 
to mention the names of living actors, men and 
women, who have turned to him continually as to 
a friend ; but tlie satisfaction he himself took in 
Uiese relations is no less a satisfaction to recall 



now. 



His acquaintance with Charles Matthews must 
have begun with Matthews's first visit to America, 
for I remember an anecdote he used to relate of 
him long before the visit of 1871. Mr. Fields had 
ei\joyed Matthews's playing sincerely ; it seemed 
to him perfect of its kind. ^^ Matthews," he ex- 
claimed, when they met, "I eryoyed your per- 
formance beyond expression." " Ah, that is just 
it," said Matthews, ^^ you don't express anything. 
How can your people expect to get the best out 
of an actor, if they don't speak or try to tell him 
80. They will never know what we can do. It is 



impossible to give one's best under such circum- 
stances." It was an excellent suggestion to a 
thoughtful hearer, and left the door wide open 
for some kind of expression in the future. In 
June, 1871, Mr. Matthews retunicd to Boston. 
It was not a convenient time to go to the theatre, 
but returning to town just in season one evening, 
we took a cup of tea at a restaurant near by, and 
went to see " XI 000 a Year," which was followed 
by a short comedietta of his own, called " Toddle- 
kins " (and something else). His acting had a last- 
century flavor in it ; also it possessed the rapidity 
and perfection of the modern French stage, while 
it was altogether English. It was a very fine 
house, proving that the absolute perfection of Ids 
own style had at lengtli brought him the recogni- 
tion he deserved. 

Later we saw him in " The Critic,'* Sheridan's 
play, but re-adapted by himself for our stage. 
The requisitions of the modem theatre were in- 
geniously engrafted upon the old play. Matthews 
had great talent, and inherited talent. Ho was at 
that time sixty-seven years old, without a cign of 
decadence. 

Where could be found a more brilliant man, 
a more fascinating companion, than Sothem 7 As 
swift in wit as a French woman, as swift in action 
as a juggler, he combined with these gifts great 
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tenderness and charm of nature. I am sorry to 
find no record of our intercourse with him except 
what ii set down on the treacherous tablets of the 
memory^ but I remember his coming was always 
a signal that the thermometer was rapidly rising 
and everything beginning to glow with a mid- 
summer radiance of feeling and color. 
I find in the diary : — 

•* Fchruary^ 1870. Mr. Fcchtcr camo to lunch. Talked 
freely of his own conception of Hamlet. Finds his Bos- 
ton audience wonderfully appreciative. . . . Told a touch- 
ing story of Mademoiselle Mars during her last years. 
She came upon the stage one night to personate one of 
the parts she had made famous in her youth. When 
she appeared some heartless wretch threw her a Avreath 
of immortelles — as it were for her gnivc. She was 
shocked : drops stood on her brow, the rouge fell from 
her cheeks, and she stood motionless before the audience, 
— - a picture of ago and misery. She could not continue 
her part. 

" He spoke with intense enthusiasm of Frederick Le- 
mattre. •The second-class actors were always arguing 
with him (only second-class people argue) and saying, 

• Why do you wish me to stand here, Frederick ? ' • I 
don't know,' he would say, • only see that you do it.' . . . 

•• It is odd that Fcchter's eyes should be brown after 
all I They look so light in the play. » . • His description 
of Dickens, as Fcchter often saw him from Uie lawn at 
work at his desk, or when he rose^ to join him at lunch, 

* with tears on his cheek and a smile on bis mouthi* was 
dose to life and delightf uL • • • 
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" Saw Fechter in the • Duke*s Motto.* He was won- 
derfully fine. This is the play of which Dickens gave us 
such a humorous description. Fechter wished him to 
adapt it (John Brougham did it at last) ; and lie went 
through the plot in such a rapid way with a baby in his 
arms, made up of a pillow which he snatched from the 
couch in Dickcns*s study, that it was perfectly impossible 
to understand a single word ho said, English and French 
getting entangled in an inextricable medley. 

** June 14. Fechter has been here, plunged in deepest 
grief for tlio loss of his friend Charles Dickens. He 
was pathetic. • • • At the very hour we were talking to> 
gether the body was brought into Westminster Abbey. 

^^Auguftt. Dined with Fechter at Nahant. He had 
been in England, but had returned with many question- 
able and perverted notions of people and things. He 
was dramatic in his representations of persons, and made 
himself entertaining." 

*• December^ 1871. Just returned from seeing Fechter 
in Ruy Bias. The public had heard the news that he 
was to leave the Globe Theatre in four weeks. (He had 
made an engagement there for the winter.) The result 
was an enormous house. Ho played with great (ire and 
care. He had a wretched cold, and his pronunciation 
was not only thick but very French, as it is apt to b»> 
come when he is excited ; and we found it difficult some- 
times to catch a word ; but bis audience were determined 
to be pleased, and they caught and applauded all his 
good points." • . . 

Dickens possessed a strong influence over Fcch- 
ter, and while he lived seemed to keep him from 
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Binking. He said, however, when Fechter decided 
to come to America : " He will doubtless make a 
great impression, but whether anything can pre-^ 
vent him from overturning his own fortunes re- 
mains to be seen. I shall do the best I can for 

him." 
The following parage from Mr. Fields's lecture 

on Cheerfulness will not be out of plaee here : — 

" Whoever has the magic gift, like Warren and Soth- 
em and Owens, and Raymond and Boucicault, and Gil- 
bert and Clarke and Jefferson, and dear, sensible, funnj, 
friendly Un. Vincent (whom hearen preserve, big bon- 
net and all, for many years io come), — whoever has that 
special endowment to raise a continued shout of honest 
laughter every evening in our various theatres, is a bene- 
factor to be greeted everywhere. When I go to see and 
hear these genuine sons and daughters of Memos, who 
bring to us so many hours of unalloyed happiness, I can 
but rejoice at every peal of hilarious pleasure that rings 
to the roof from my over-brainworked countrymen and 
women ; for each outburst from the audience seems a di- 
rect expression of * Down >vith the bridge of sighs and up 
with the bridge of joy I ' Having been honored with the 
acquaintance (on and off the stage) of many of these 
ushers of mirth, these furrow dispensers from the brow 
of care, these helpers to good digestion, tlicse half-ficti- 
tious, whole-hearted, most attractive people, 1 confess 
myself their insolvent debtor, who can never hope to 
pay even a dime on the doUar for all the delight they 
have given me." 



*, 



I return to the diary : — 

** December, 1867. Ole Bull and his son came in. 
Ole was like a sunny apparition and stayed but a mo- 
ment. He proposes to return to-morrow, however, to 
breakfast. He was eager to tell us of a young Norwe- 
gian poet, Bjomson, thirty years old only, a man sure to 
be famous, who has written many beautiful things, among 
otlieiTs a poem called * The Merry Boy.' Mr. Fields asked 
him which was his favorite audience. The Norwegians 
of my native town, was his immediate reply. His pan- 
tomime is extraordinary. He half acted, half told how 
men, women, and children gathered about him there 
when be was to play, and how he drew his themes from 
subjects and objects familiar to him from childhood. He 
was never more exquisitely expressive, nor his handsome 
little son more appreciative. • • • One night, after play- 
ing in the Music Hall to an enormous audience, Ole Bull 
gave us the pleasure of his presence at supper. He 
tiilked mudi of his scheme for a new piano, which was 
absorbing him. * The idea was betrayed to you by your 
violin,* said L. * Yes,' responded Ole, delightedly, with 
that long dwelling upon the short word of assent pecul- 
iar to him. He described the various qualities of the 
*Amati,' the * Stradivarius ' and other violins. *How 
about strings,' one asked. * Oh I there is a great differ- 
ence even in strings,' said he, *your muttons must not be 
too civilized.' 

*' In a letter to Mr. Fields describing his new piano, ho 
says: * Ericsson has been extremely kind in taking a 
lively interest in the instrument from the drawing only. 
He proposes to study the instrument %f ter a hearing, and 
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thinks he can reduce the weight of it by more than half 
by compensation and change of material, and counteract 
the sudden changes of temperature, etc ... I do love 
you so mucli that I know you would bo glad on my ac- 
count that such a reward should be mine after so many dis- 
appointmento and failures. But if this also should prove 
a disappointment, well, we must stand on the fulcrum and 
try to move the world. In coming to Boston I '11 try to 

induce Professor to come to the meeting surely, and 

illustrate my theories with some instruments from his 
laboratory. With my violin I shall explain the tone 
phases, the construction of musical instruments in gen- 
cral, beginning with the history of the violin, the es- 
sence and harmony of musical expressions. I do feel so 
grateful to you to have obtained for me the honor and 
delight in laying before the society my individual con- 
victions in music. ... 



•* Yonr ever devoted. 



Olb Bull. 



w 



In 1871 I find another record of a visit from 
Ole Bull accompanied by his young wife. He was 
like a fine strain of poetry. In rather more chrrra- 
ing English than usual, if possible, he described 
their beautiful home in Norway and his violin, 
"vo,'* he says, meaning who, "is seek." 

This casual mention of Ole Bull, giving no hint 
of his beautiful poetic presence, would indeed be 
omitted as utterly unworthy if it were not that 
Mr. Fields himself wrote a few words in remem- 
brance of his friend, which are to be printed in 
** Ole Bull's Life," now in preparation. 
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I wish it were possible in few words to convey 
the refinement and charm of Ole Bull's presence 
to those who have not known him. The childlike- 
ness of his nature was admirable, and endured to 
the end. It was not necessary when he was to 
give his friends the favor of a visit to suggest that 
ho should bring his violin. He never failed to re- 
member that he could find his fullest expression 
through that medium, and when the proper mo- 
ment arrived was always ready to contribute his 
large share to the pleasure of the time. There 
was a generosity about bestowing himself in pri- 
vate for others which was delightful. Ho was 
proud to give what he possessed. His friends can- 
not forget his manner of going and standing with 
his violin in one corner of the library with his lit- 
tle audience at sufficient distance, >vhcn drawing 
up his fine figure to its full height and throwing 
back his head he would stand silent until he was 
prompted to begin ; it was a picture not to fade 
from the memory ; or when exciting himself over 
hb subject he would stop suddenly and explain in 
a torrent of words and with dramatic gestures 
what he wished to convey. 

It was one of the valued privileges of- Mr. 
Helds's life to know George Putnam, the Uni- 
tarian preacher, and to listen to his discourses. 
Frequentiy on Sunday, when the weather per- 
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mitted^ he would walk out of town to hear him. 
I find in the diary : — 

** Sunday, Walked to Roxbury to hear Dr. Putnam. 
The discoarse was upon the love between brothers and 
sisters, and of Jesus as our elder brother. Anything 
more tender or more simple can hardly be imag- 
ined." 

Again, — 

** Walked to Roxbury, and heard Dr. Putnam give 
one of his clear, strong pleas. His style is simplicity 
itself." 

'* Heard Dr. Putnam yesterday on the advent of 
Ohrist, — the state of living expectantly which should 
possess the true followers. A moving discourse." . • • 

** Such a sermon from Dr. Putnam I On worldly and' 
unworldly gifts ; first, of the gifts our Liord has bestowed 
upon us by His teaching, and second, of the gifts that all 
the good and wise of the earth may give to men. It 
was a most uplifting discourse. The preacher, indeed, 
possesses the power given to the apostles of old * to teach 
and to preach.* " 

** In speaking of the presence of our Lord at the feast, 
Dr. Putnam said last Sunday, * He rewarded the hospi- 
tality of his friends by his presence.' " ^ 

** Sunday. Perfect day ; walked to Roxbury. Dr. 
Putnam preached one of his noble discourses — touching, 
heroic, yet so reticent I • • • The text was from St. Paul, 
* Seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
oloud of witnesses.* The encompassing cloud of wit- 
nesses urging us to new struggles and farther heights 






had been seen by him in clear, spiritual vision. He 
could tell us of them ; of the heroic and the lovely ; of 
our own dear ones ; how they were standbg and calling 
to us, surrounding and inciting us. 

*• He rose to a height of eloquence of which he him- 
self was totally unconscious. He had been listening to 
his beloved, who have gone before, and they had taught 
him what he should speak. He recalled the noble 
verse: — 

" * Liircs of great men all rcminil us 
We can mako our liret tublioie, 
Anil, depaiiiog, IcaTo behind as 
Footprints on the sands of time/ 

He said our witnesses not alone regard but report our 
ways, and teach us distinctly the one lesson that we 
should live uprightly, dutifully, kindly, humbly j for our 
days are few ; and what can any worldly good avail if 
we forget to listen to the loving ones who beckon us to 
come their way?" 

It was often a part of Monday's relaxation for 
Dr. Putnam to go into the book-shop, and, when it 
was possible, to find the publisher in his corner and 
exchange a few words at least. One day, after 
the removal of Fields, Osgood & Co. to Tremont 
Street, he looked in, and, after a bit of porsonal 
talk, said : " Well, I suppose you anticipate a good 
many pleasant days to come in this place." " No," 
said Mr. Fields, *' I don't, doctor. I don't look 
forward to anything." "That's right," was the 
reply. "Sufficient unto the day is the good there- 
of." 
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Many a pleasant talk have these two enjoyed 
among the books. Dr. Putnam was an appreciator 
of a first-rate novel, and I especially recall his en- 
thusiasm over Mrs. GaskcU's beautiful tales of 
« Mary Barton " and "North and South." 

They both seemed to " take comfort " in each 
other's friendship and society. 

Of Mr. Ficlds's intimate friendship and corre- 
spondence with Bayard Taylor little or nothing can 
be reproduced in these pages. They exchanged 
many letters duruig the long period of their happy 
relation to each other, a relation which was never 
broken ; but in view of the record of Bayard Tay- 
lor's life, soon to be given to the public, and the 
late publication of Mr. Fields's own selection from 
Taylor's letters lately printed in the " Congrega- 
tionalist," I will attempt to give nothing further 
here. 

Nevertheless, the remembrance of many a pleas- 
ant social occasion recurs, especially during the 
season when his lectures upon German literature 
were given at the Lowell Institute. He had then 
finished his latest work, " Deukalion,'^ and his 
mind and heart were filled with it. 

His memory was not only a repository of litera- 
ture, properly speaking, but of ^o freaks of liter- 
ature, and it was as astonishing as it was amusing 
to hear the long passages he would repeat from 
Chivers and other eccentric authors. 






His tender feelings for his fiiends, and his boy- 
ish ways with them, were peculiarly his own. His 
visits to Boston were a festival to him, and to 
them his coming wa« the signal for many a mid- 
niglit.talk and much wholesome festivity. 

The brief record which remains in the diary of 
the years from 1861 to 1876 will be henceforth 
given almost without interruption. 

" Boston, Sunday, December 8, 1861. At home all 
day, except a walk at noon over Cambridge bridge. The 
climate reminds us of Rome. It is almost too irarm for 
fii-es until now as evening approaches. The morning rays 
came through a veil of soft gray mist which allowed the 
winga of the birds and the Siiils of the vessels (the latter 
liice birds of larger growth) to gleam white as silver, 
and the whole bay looked for a few hours hke a faded 
opal. At noon the sun ponred out its warm, full rays, 
making it hard to guess if this were home or Italy. Some 
young and handsome boatmen darted under the bridge in 
their wherries as we returned. They were bound for a 
pull into the white waves of the harbor. Before the walk 
read aloud, ' One Word iMore with E. B. B.,' one of the 
most extraordinary poems in the language. We ate read- 
ing * Wordsworth's Life and Letters.' . . . 

•• Yesterday morning Artemus Ward breakfasted with 
us. We had a merry time. J. was in grand humor, 
representing people and incidents in the most incompar. 
able manner. Artemus was complimented upon his suo- 
oess, and his power of amusing others. He said little 
but twmkled all over. Once, however, when asked how 
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he was received by liis very firiit audiences before they 
anderstood what he had to give them, he said : * I was 
prepared for a good deal of gloom, but I had no idea 
they would be to wueh depressed I ' • • • 

«* December^ 1863. Mr. Hawthorne passed the night 
He has already written the first chapter of a new ro- 
mance, but he was so uncertain of what he had done as to 
find it impossible to continue until he ssked Mr. Fields 
to read it and heard him express his sincere admiration 
for the work. This has given him better heart to go on 
with it. He talked of the * Atlantic Monthly,* said he 
thought it the most ably edited magazine in the world, 
and was bound to be a success, * with this exception,' he 
said, * I fear its politics. Beware I What will you do in 
a year or two when the politics of the country change ? ' 
* I will quietly wait for that time to come,' Mr. Fields 
answered, Hhen I can tell you.' . • . Talked and laughed 
about Boswell, to whom Hawthorne accords a very high 
place, and Mr. Fields recalled Johnson's saying of a man 
who had committed some misdemeanor, and was on the 
verge of suicide in consequence, * Why doesn't the man 
go somewhere where he is not known, instead of to the 
devil, where he is known 7 ' Speaking of the * Atlantic 
Monthly,' Mr. Fielc*: said the magazine profited by hav* 
ing the best living proof-reader. * He is so interested in 
its success that I always say. No N , no Fields.' 

** January^ 1864. J. T. F. passed yesterday in Con- 
cord. He went first to see Hawthorne, who was sitting 
alone gazing into the fire ; his gray dressing-gown, which 
became him like a Roman toga, wrapped about his figure* 
He said he had done nothing for three weeks, but of 






course his romance is maturing in his mind. — » and 
— — had sent word they were coming to call, so Mrs. 
Hawthoiiie had gone out to walk (* thrown Aut on picket* 
duty,' said), leaving word at home that Mr. Haw- 
thorne WHS ill, and could see no one." • • • 

** Sunday^ October 23, came news of Colonel Charles 
R. LowelFs death." 

^^ Kovemler^ 1865. Governor Parsons, of Alabama, 
lunched with us. He has sad stories to toll iis of the suf- 
fering and destitution of the South, especially of his own 
State. He has seen cities laid waste and burned to the 
ground, with books and pictures, and every precious relic 
a home can contain. In Sherman*s ' Marcli,' the town 
of Selma, forty miles south of his residence, was burned 
in that way, and tlio suffering of the iuhabitauts was 
terrible to behold. We know nothing of the horrors of 
war in New Enghind, he says ; and when we look in his 
face, and hear his pathetic tales, I am peraiiaded that 
many of our people do escape a sense of this terrible 
calamity. He is a sad man. He comes here for the 
purpose of urging Massachusetts to forgiveness, and to 
send help to the suilcrers. • . • He went last night to 
the Union Club, where Governor Andrew introduced 
him, and pleaded his cause. Charles Sumner spoke 
against it. • . • Governor Parsons has a negro slave 
whom he purchased for his body-servant thirty years 
ago. When there were no more slaves he paid him reg- 
ular wages. Then other people came and ofTered him 
much higher wages than he was able to pay, but the old 
servant said : ' No, Massa Parsons lubs me, and I lub 
him> and we shan't separate now.' 
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** November^ 1865. There is talk of establishing 
another business house in New York, large enough to 
represent Ticknor and Fields. It is an enormous ship 
already, and must be watched momently by the man at 
the helm, or she will drive upon the rocks. 

** Boston, Juli^^ 1866. Just returned from Berkshire. 
Glad to be at home again, where we can see the sunset 
oyer the bay, and feel the fresh morning breeze. Almost 
every day something delightful occurs ; but the pleasant- 
est of all occurrences is when the day rises and sets with 
nothing to break the stillness of midsummer. • • . 

*< Auguit. Left for the Isles of Shoals. On our way 
we heard of the success of the Ocean cable. What glo- 
rious reward to Cyrus Field after eight years of delay 
and disappointment. 'Peace in Europe,* reported as 
die first message. . • . The day was fair, the shores of 
the Piscataqna gleaming with white houses, waving trees, 
pleasure boats, and all the gay surroundings of human 
life in harmony with nature. Reaching the islands we 
followed the troop of people over a plank walk to an 
over-crowded hotel, and bided our time. After dinner, 
having seen our fellow-passengers safely recmbarked for 
Portsmouth, we started to explore the island, walking 
over the bleached rocks, and threading our way through 
bayberry. Dark clouds rolled up fold over fold from 
the north, summor*s loveliness reigned in th^ south, and 
all around the rote of the never silent sea came up from 
the cliffs which hedged us in. Everywhere, if grass were 
found, we set our feet on graves ; if stones, they were 
white-bearded like Tithonus. We peeped in clefts and 
orannies where the sea reached np awful fingers and 
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shook them in the face of the intruder. There was no 
wind, only a brooding sadness overspread the scene. 
Something of the dread of the place came over us, a 
knowledge of the dreariness of winter and the loneliness 
of life when the busy crowd had been swept away by the 
breath of autumn. By and by, returning to the hotel, 
the cheerful look of the place was pleasant — young girls 
darting to and fro from the bath to their rooms, or walk- 
ing on the piazza with their elders, or playing croquet, 
watqhcd by gentlemen on the balcony. We walked to 
the cottage and lingered in the garden brilliant with 
marigolds, nasturtiums, coreopsis, and fragrant with 
mignonette ; it was full of wild birds too, besides a par- 
rot and two canaries, in cages, hanging in the porch. 
Sitting by the window was a large gray-haired woman 
wrapped in a white shawl. She was like the full pale 
summer moon, so calm, and fair, and sweet There she 
sat lovingly watched over by her daughter, a constantly 
redeeming presence. 

** Inside the little parlor was gay with pictures and 
flowers. Among the latter a crowd of glowing poppies. 
As we bent over them a pleasant voice sang the old 
song * Poppies I Poppies I Poppies liko these I own are 
rare! ' 

'* There was a drift-wood fire that night and there 
were ghost stories, and voices were heard far into the 
night. 

** Meantime, in the pauses^ the sound of the sea came 
from every side and we knew its awful vast stretched 
between us and home. 

** The morning was resplendent We were soon in a 
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boat bound (or Star Island. The pkoe was very still in 
tbe sunsbine of tlie day. Tbe fisliers were gone to sea, 
tlie women were at tbeir housebold duties. We passed 
tlirougb their yards and over their walls seeing only a 
woman occasionally at door or window, whom our dear 
guide, C. T., would accost with * Good-morning, Susan/ 
or, * Are you well, Sarah 7 ' as if they were members of 
her family. There are only about fifty families left of 
the old town of Gosport It was comparatirely a large 
place in the days when Spain carried her commerce 
hither for the dun fish, which was then beautifully cured 
by tliese people. At present they have nearly lost the 
art, for they have lost the art of taking pains. We 
crossed Star Island, picking our way among the graves, 
or stepping fi*om fallen stone to stone, to tlie vrild cliSs 
and chasms on the opposite side. How wild and desolate 
it was, even in the summer sunshine I Then we rowed 
to * Smutty-Nose,* where our guide passed two years of 
her childhood before the building of the light-house. 
The story was not new to us, but the utter desolation of 
the place, in spite of the song-sparrow and the sunshine, 
the pimpernel, cinquofoil, morning-glory, and all the love- 
liness of summer, could not be forgotten. We heai*d the 
howling of the winter wind and saw the Spanish vessel 
on the rocks. . • . Rowed round White Island, but the 
•ea was too high to land. ... 

« October^ 1866. Mr. Fields received to-day the most 
extraordinary letter of all the many strange ones it has 
been his fortune to have addressed to him. It is from an 
English woman well bom and well educated. She is 
now in this oountry^ however, and oalled upon him last 
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week. This letter is so long that although clearly writ-^ 
ten it required upwards of half an hour to read it aloud. 
She gave her personal history unblnsliingly, and if one 
half be true she has had as wide a run in the best society 
of Europe and puts as high a value upon it as any woman 
ever did. She estimates her own talents very highly, too. 
While reading our feelings oscillated between wonder 
and pity. . . . 

*' He has also received an autograph book from a man 
who left the volume himself with a polite request *for 
Mr. Pields*s autograph.* The book was veiy handsome, 
French, richly bound, and contained many good signa- 
tures and letters. In a few days the owner returned to 
get bis book, left his thanks for the autograph, and said 
any time Mr. Fields wished his hair cut he was the man 
and would come to his house at any moment to do iti . . • 

'* Mr. Fields has found new papers, never collected, in 
Fraser^s magazine, by Thackeray. Ke is making a book 
of tliem." ^ . 

Mr. George William Curtis, with a Vindness sure 
as bis literary touch, wrote after this publication : 
'^ What a pleasant book you have made of Thack* 
erny's dropped stitches I It is really a new work 
by him. It is like finding a lost portfolio of a 
great painter*8 skctchea. They have all his man- 
ner. If the fruit is mnoll it is none tbe less a 
Sockel.*' 

«« Ah I We saw Ristori kst night, She was full of 
dignity and pathos. J. T. F. says she wm Queen ifary 
and he will never be present at an execution again I 
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** January^ 1867. A yolume of Pope was sent to 
Mr. Fields to^ay formerly owned by President Lincoln. 
The name, and a letter in the handwriting of our great 
president, are inscribed within. 

** Bayard Taylor has sent us a picture in oils, by him* 
self, of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, also one of the 
ruins of Mantinea for T. B. A. So we had a grand open- 
ing last evening. Seeing these recalled what Bayard 

said of his little , now seren years old. She has a 

fondness for Greek history and was found the other day 
charging vigorously into the woodpile; when her mother 
asked was she was doiug, she said she was an Athenian 
pursuing the Lacedemonians. So much for being born 
in Greece I 

** Professor Felton*s lectures on Greece are now in type. 
J. T. F. is delighted with them, and has already finished 
the first volume, though they only came from the printer 
last night I . . • 

** Very large meeting at the Union Club last night 
The question whether the House should be kept open Sun- 
days or no was proposed for discussion. Every room was 
open and filled. Governor Andrew made an excellent 
speech, full of his fine humanity, which is so sure to 
carry the majority over to his side. He proposed that 
the House should be open with restrictions, a few rooms, 
and no liquor. 

** The question of sending aid to Crete was also brought 
up. • • . 

«« ThuTidaif. Willis was buried at St. Paul*s Church. 
A gracious circle of poets surrounded tlie body* 
** February t Wednesday, Called on Miss Catherine 
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Sedgwick, who, although the shadow of many a year 
hangs over her, sits by her fireside talking wittily and 
wisely. Her presence and conversation are wonderfully 
attractive. She has the power of expressing tendcrest 
sentiment, yet so relieved by a keen wit, that you are 
dieered and never offended by the quick contrast.'* 

" Plymouth, N. H., June, 1867. This place is now 
always associated with Hawthorne. Yesterday, sitting 
in the lustrous loveliness of summer, our thoughts were 
filled with his memory, when the mail arrived, bringing 
extracts from his diary. We read them togetiicr, with 
keen enjoyment ; looking up to the hills, meanwhile, ra- 
diant in sun and shadow. Snddenly we heard the sound 
of martial music: it was a public fun<^al ; the effect was 
very solemn and inspiring. One of the responsible per- 
sons connected with the house said he assisted Mr. Haw- 
thorne to his room that night, — the one adjoining that of 
General Pierce, — and that Hawthorne passed from sleep 
in life to the sleep of death with so easy a transition that 
his posture was unchanged, and the flight of his spirit 
only discovered when his friend pbced his hand upon 
him lovingly, in one of the wakeful pauses of the night, 
and found his body cold. The distress of General Pierce 
was indescribable, the narrator said, and * indeed, sir, if 
one didn*t know anything about his politics, it would be 
said of him that he was one of the best of men. There 
is nobody who comes to this house of more uniform and 
unfailing gentlemanliness than he.* " 

** Campton, Monday. Rose at half-past four, break- 
fasted at half-past five. Mr. Fields went to Boston. 

• The night shut down heavily.*' 
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** Tuesday, Still warm and raining. About three 
o*cIock in the morning is the time now to hear the birds. 
They chimor wondrously then. Rain, rain, the lirelong 
day, with now and then a pause of perfect stillness, with- 
out bird or breath of wind, and then the rain again — 
patter, patter, through the leaves. Watched for my 
trayeler at night from lialf-past seven nntii nine o*clock. 
At length he arrived, wet and tired. The horso found 
the roads heavy, and they came slowly. He met two 
men in the cars wlio had been to see Booth in * Hamlet* 

* I tell you,' said the youngest, * you have to read that 
play to see what he is talking about You 'd better read 
it the first chance you get Yon 'U understand it a deal 
better then.' * W^U,' rejoined the other, * I like to see 
him in ** Hamlet." I always see him in that play. Why, 
I 've seen it thuee times. I tried ** Richard the Tliird " 
once, but somehow it didn*t seem natural, so I went back 
to ** Hamlet" ' They continued to recount stories of the 
stage of more than doubtful authenticity. At last, one 
asked the other if he had ever seen the elder Booth. 

* No,' was the reply ; * but I 've heord that he acted 
*' Richard Third " so true, that they would get up nnd 
hiss, — not him, you sec but the wicked man he made 
b'lieve to be.' " 

• • • *^ Drove over what is called the New Discovery 
Road, though it is years since the gap was discovered be- 
tween the hills opening the way to Centre Harbor. We 
aro fifteen hundred feet above the sea, while passing a 
portion of the road. The hills rise stem and bleak around. 
Two lakes lie embowered in green at the foot of Mount 
Prospect, and the whole effect is mountainous rather 



thnn hilly. In our ascent wo met several children, all 
perfectly untamed, as if they never had seen a 8tran»»er 
before. One witch-like little thing, a half.flcdged Madge 
Wildfire, came cai-eering over the top of the hill on her 
way from school, swinging her arms niul kicking up her 
legs. Suddenly she caught sight of us procceiling slowly 
in our wngon, and, penetrated with fear, crept like a calf 
to the side of the road among the bushes. There she 
stood trembling, though somewhat rea^ured by our 
voice?, but the moment we were sufficiently advanced to 
give her a chance, she went flying off down the road as 
if distracted. Afterward we saw a little girl about ten 
yciii-8 old with two older boys. The valiant youths hid 
themselves behind their sister, who disdained to ap[)ear 
alarmed, though her eyes looked startled. The wildness 
of the scenery could not give us such a sense of savage 
solitude as these childi-en did. . • • Tlie day was so beau- 
tiful, that we lingered till the light faded and the stars 
appeared." 

** Plymouth, June 2\%L We sit where we can drink 
in the beauty of the river and the hills, and J. has read 
aloud to me nearly the whole day. From our window 
wo see the river winding through the wide interval until 
it becomes lost among the hills. We have seen few 
places in the world so beautiful. He astonished me in 
our walk this morning by going up to an old farm-house 
and declaring that was exactly what he wanted, and he 
meant to have it and livo hece six months in the 
year. . . ." 

" Boston, Jxdy. Mr. Fields had a very busy day. 
Receiving perpetually, everybody, from -——to the drunk- 
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ardt who inBisiod upon following him home. Indeed, lie 
forgot his promise to dine out I was obliged to go with- 
cot him, trusting he would finally remember, which he 
did, three quarters of an hour after the time/* 

"Our beloved neighbors came to inquire after his 
hand, which is lame, — an afifection of the nerves which 
prevents him from writing. • • • 

**Auffu$t. Manehciter^y-the'Sea. Walked to the Dana 
Place ; found Mr. Dana, Senior, sitting on the piazata as 
we approached — two or three fluttering dresses could be 
seen on the beach below and a child at play. Mr. Dana 
is anticipating his eightieth birthday. His white hair 
and slender figure are so combined with perfect vitality 
of expression as to prevent any thought of decadence in 
connection with his great age. It was a beautiful day, 
and the scone was one of loveliness and significance. 
The memory of Allston, the painter, who married a sis- 
ter of Mr. Dana, is tenderly guarded in his household, 
and chairs from his studio, standing on the piazza, in- 
vited us to rest. Just at sunset, with the moonlight in 
the sky, we wandered through the woods. It was wild 
and dim. Returning we came out upon the lawn : the 
house-door stood open, the sunset streamed across, and 
young girls were moving about in gay dresses. 

*• Standing in the hall door the full view of the sea 
and its sad perpetual music from the sands below struck 
upon the eye and ear. Children were swinging in a 
hammock under the low pines on the edge of the cliff. 
Here we sat, while Mr. Dana told us how he and his 
daughter discovered this beautiful domain, and through 
what difficulties they had established their home in this 



wonderful wilderness. But he chiefly loved to talk of 
subjects such as poets choose : — 

"Dreams, book*, aro each a world ; and books, we know, 
Arc a substantial world both pure and good; 
Bound thcso with tendrils strong as dcsh aad Uood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There do I find a ncrer-f ailing store 
Of personal themes ; . . • 
Hence have I genial seasons; hence hare 1 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and jo)ronf thought;*— 
And thus from day to day my little boat 
Kocks In its harbor, lodging peaceably." 

I venture to print here two notes from Mr. 
Dana, as giving some idea not only of his own 
tastes but of his relations to Mr. Fields : — 

*' Dear Mb. Fields, — While your proposal gmtifies 
me it also troubles me, for I feel that I must decline it, 
and that looks somewhat ungracious. That you should 
have thought of one who for a long while has been al- 
most a stranger to literary circles, gives you a claim. 
Above all, the fast friend of many years, who spoke so 
many kind and bold words for me — when I most needed 
them — what have I to say in not making him a trifling 
return ? Nothing, but that I have been so long a mere 
idle recipient of the good things of others, that I have 
nothing of my own to give. I do not feel at the present 
time as if I would do justice to B., or satisfy myself. It 
is a special relief to my conscience that there are those 
of your acquaintanoe who truly appreciate him, and 
would do the thing thorouglJy and well. You speak of 
* Thanatopsis,* you remember * The Past.* It just occun 
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to me that yean back I said to B., * Could only one of 
your pieces be saved, short as it is, still, I should select 
• The Past.* * So would I,* he answered. * Yet I have 
never seen it alluded to in notices of ine.' It has been 
spoken of since that time. 

•• Very sincerely yours, 

**RiOHA]|D H. Dana. 

"49 CnBSTiruT St., Nw, 27, 1863." 

*'My deab Sm, — Pardon my keeping Christopher 
so long. Was he not a man 7 — Oh, large, brave heart, 
yet tender as a child I But no Utter-writer I What a 
pity that the bulk of the work should have been so in- 
creased by letters which are little else than so much dead 
weight, — scarce half a dozen of them worth the paper. 
Aside from these, there is a fresh air blowing upon us 
from out the spirit of Uie man, which seems to breathe 
over and through us something of his rejoicing health 
and strength. With great regard, 

•« Truly yours, 

**IlioHABD H. Dana. 

" 43 CiiKf THUT St., Noo, 24. 
"Mr. J. T. FiBLM, Chniict St." 

**Augmty 1867. Charles Dickens's agent arrived to 
make arrangements for his last visit to this country. 
The description of Mr. Fields given him by the * Chief ' 
was so accurate that he was recognized immediately. 

^^ September. Mr. Fielcs gave me an account of his 
interview, to day, with Oretites Brownson, now a man of 
seventy years. After study ng theology he followed its 
suggestions in many dilTereLt directions, espousing each 
form of doctrine in turn as the only true religion. At 
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length, when by the independent action of his mind he 
believed he had found the rest he sought in Romanism, 
the stigma of frivolity was cast upon him. ... Ho has 
been chosen by Admiral Dahlgren and his wife to edit 
the life of their son, the heroic Ulric Dahlgren. They 
had prepared the book, but found they were in need of 
a literary adviser. After some conversation upon the 
subject, Mr. Brownson said the sufle'ring of the Dahlgrens 
was not exceptional : he had himself lost one son in the 
war, and another was maimed for life. He said his mother 
had only lately died, at ninety years of age. In the year 
1861, her health being already enfeebled, she cidled her 
son to her bedside and said, ' What is this I hear, Orestes ; 
what is this trouble at the South 7 ' * They are trying to 
destroy the Union, mother, and there must be a great 
war.* • Well, my son, what are you going to do about 
it 7 * • What can one man do, mother 7 ' * Do, why you 
must go to the war, you and your sons I * 

** Eight of her grandsons were lost in the war: six 
died, two deserted. She said the sufTcring caused her 
by the last two >vas greater than that of the death of 
the others. She was bom on the day of Washington's 
thanksgiving after the war of the Revolution. She 
thought she should live to see the day of Lincoln's 
thanksgiving, and so she did. She died the following 
week. 

** Tueiday. Makciiester-dt-thb-Sea. Mr. Fields 
had a busy day in town. Mrs. Hawthorne brought him 
fourteen closely written voUimes of her husband's jour* 
nal, — so fine as to be difHcult to i-ead, though written 
quite plainly and entirely without corrections. Such ac- 
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onrate notes of observation and such strange records of 
interesting people and places, hare been rarely before 
made. There are also piles on piles of romances begun 
but never finished, — chapters here and there of exquis- 
ite beauty, but nothing completed. • • • 

** Among other strange persons who called to-day is 
the poor man who was cast away in the steamer London, 
bound for Australia, and whose heart-rending description 
we read in the * Cornhill Magazine/ He is young, and 
has a fine business in Australia ; but says he can never go 
to sea again. He is anxious to have Mr. Fields print 
that portion of the history omitted by the ' Cornhill,' in 
which he explains why the accident took place. and where 
the accusation should rest Mr. Fields advised him to 
wait, because the young man was pecuniarily involved, 
until the case should come before the court, as it must do 
shortly. . • • 

*• Boston, September. Before breakfast he wrote let^ 
ters from dictation on account of his lame hand. Among 

them letters of introduction for Mr. to American 

colleges. told us of Mre. Carlylo's fondness for 

flowers. After her death Carlyle showed him plants, as 
they walked in the garden from Farringford and Evers- 
ley. He said, as Miss Cnshman had said before him, 
* she was cleverer than Carlyle.' * Why she never wrote 
I cannot divine,' said . 

** Mr. Fields told me to-day an anecdote he loves to 
recall of Willis (it may have appeared in print some- 
where), of his watching a little ragged girl one day in 
London, who was peering through an area railing. A 
window of a comfortable eating-house gave upon this 
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area, and a man sat at the window takuig a good dinner. 
Tlie child watched his every movement, saw him take a 
beefsteak and get all things in readiness to begin, then 
he stopped and looked round. *Now a pertaty,* mur* 
mured the child. . • . 

** Governor Andrew came in the evening. He said 
the Rebel General Jeff. Thompson was coming to his 
house and would we adjourn thither. Of course we said 
* Yes,' and a strange evening we had. Thompson talked 
without let or hindrance. A lank, bony man, with sin- 
ews like steel, eye like a hawk, mouth thin and flat as a 
fish's, high cheek-bones, feet out of shape, from his hard 
marches probably, his legs twisted one over the other as 
ho talked. * Waal, I *11 jest tell ye how *t was. I was 
the man that bought the rope to hang John Brown.' 

(i « WTq *yq I)eQi) awfully whipped though, and our only 
safety is in reconstruction.' His speech photographed 
the various scenes he had been through. He swore con- 
tinually, and ended by giving ns an Indian dance. Jeff. 
Tliompson had been a guerilla chief, or as ho himself 
phrased it, < had four thousand men under his command, 
who reported to no man but himself.' One of his aids 
was a wild Indian, who brought him a prisoner one day 
who refused to surrender his sword. < Surrender,' cried 
Jeff, in a terrible rage, * or my Indian sliall scalp you.' 
The man still demurring, Jeff, ordered the Indian to set 
upon him. He began with a kind of wild howl, dancing 
I lund his victim, and flourishing his tomahawk. In 
1 tlier moment the man would have lost his scalp had 
t i caused him to succumb. The whole picture was 
gii with terrible vividness. We came home shudder* 
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•• November lit Govenior Androw lies dead. Since 
the death of President Lincoln no man can be so great a 
loss to the country. To us, as neighbors and friends, tlie 
loss is doubled, for he failed in none of the hospitalities 
of daily life. He was benevolent and accessible always, 
and as charitable a man, in the largest sense of the woixl, 
as ever walked the eaiih. When Ole BulPs son was 
quite a child, he said to Mr. Fields one day in broken 
language, stopping short as they walked across the Com- 
mon, * Mr. Fields, you must thank God for your disposi- 
tion.' Surely, we might say this also of Governor An* 
drew." 

'* November 2d. Funeral of this great good man I 
The sun shone through a veil of autumnal mist, as we 
walked across the Public Garden to the church, and the 
trees shook their last gold leaves |)ensively in the blue 
air. It was a lovely season, and tcmpei*ed like the na- 
ture of the friend we had lost. Agassiz joined us, and 
we proceeded together to the church. Nothing could 
have been more fitting and inspiring than Mr. Clarke's 
service and tribute." 

*^ November ith. Great meeting of merchants to con- 
solidate the fund as a memorial of Governor Andrew* 
Mr. Fields put down one thousand dollars for Ticknor 
and Fields. It was an eloquent and deeply enthusiastic 
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November 19th. Dickens reached Boston yesterday. 
J. T. F. went down the harbor to meet him. Ho was in 
grand health and spirits. The night was glorious, and 
Dickens seemed impressed witli its sublime clearness and 
beauty." 



*^ November 27 th. They have fallen into a daily habit 
of walking together, and J. comes home filled with C. 
D.*s inexhaustible and most interesting talk." 

" November 29th. They dined alone together to-day, 
and sat four hours, amusuig each other with endless 
chanicteristic representations. Mr. Fields gave his pic- 
ture of the chimney-sweep, and Dickens in liis turn 
gave the poet Rogei-s to the life, and Lady Blessingtou's 
receptions. Ho which I thought it was the thing to 
go when I was a young man,' also an excellent descrip- 
tion of Mr. and ^(rs. Lewes. The latter he finds most 
interesting < with her shy manner of saying brilliant 
things.* ... He talked of the mistake it was to f;incy 
that childhood forgot ajiything ; it is age that forgets. 

•' IIo B\K>ko of Mr. Fioude, saying, Mie is a brave 
man,' and with most cordial liking both for him and his 
works. ... IIo repeated the stoiy of his having burned 
all the letters of Sydney Smith when his daughter. Lady 
Holland, applied for permission to print them, and with 
these letters all his own private correspondence. * For I 
thought if I should meet Sydney Smith in the Shades, 
and he should say, '* what havo you done with those let- 
ters"' a significant shrug expressed the rest, though 

he added immediately, •Perhaps he would have said, 
•• You should have brought them with you where they 
would ci*ackle well." ' 

*• Monday night Charles Dickens's first reading. The 
audience seemed one vast ear and eye ; the people sat 
fixed and speechless. Every one seemed drawn to that 
great sympathetic nature, and as if they longed in some 
peculiar way to give him tlieir confidence ! And how in 
the I om afterward he and his friend embraced an4 
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laughed, and then embraced again from the very excite- 
mopt of the occasion I 

^ Tue%day, The reading was qnite as wonderful but 
quieter in its character. Wo went, as usual, at his re- 
quest, to speak with him after it was ended. Ho was in 
good spirits but very tired. * You can't think,* ho said, 
*what resolution it requires to dress again after it is 
over I* 

" Monday^ December 9. First reading in Now York. 
*The Carol* was far better given than in Boston, be- 
cause the applause was more ready and stimulated the 
reader. Indeed the enthusiasm was rapturous. Dickens 
setit to request us to come to his room. He was much 
exhausted, but after taking food, his warmth and vigor 
returned. 

'* Wednesday, At four o'clock Dickens came to dine, 
later we went together to the theatre, and afterward 
back to the hotel, wlicre wo sat talking until one o'clock. 
Every moment was full of vivid interest. In spciiking 
of that great railway accident described in * All the Year 
Round,' he mentioned the curious fact of his chronometer 
watch, perfect up to that moment, becoming subject to 
eccentricities, yet this was rather as an illustration of the 
subtle effect the accident had upon him than remarkable 
in itself. The play that night was really very dull, and 
he sat talking, but with such care in managing voice and 
gesture that only a keen observer would have discovered 
he was inattentive to the stage. After our return ho 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks at the mem- 
ory of tho laughter ho had seen in the faces of his own 
audience the night be|ore, representing the different 
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phases of character and tho different effect of laughter on 
eacli. Speaking of Fechter he said : 'If he were a writer 
how marvelous his powers of representation would be I 
I who for so many years have been studying the best 
way of putting things have often felt utterly amazed and 
distanced by him.' At the ballet Dickens observed the 
honest faces of the women, and became much interested 
in one of them who seemed to have lost something, per- 
haps a trinket, and who wept as she danced. Poor child ! 
Her tears only made her eyes shine the brighter to pit 

and gallery I • • • 

*• Last night of the fii-st course of readings in New 
York. Dickens was delighted with his audience : • As 
good as Paris,' he said, when he invited us mto his room 

afterward. 

** Boston, Chriitmas Eve. Dickens came to duie and 
talked all the time as he will do when the moment comes 
that he sees it is expected. He is by no means a man 
who loves to talk. His dramatic touches are peculiarly 
his own, but are of coui-se more difficult to recall even 
than his words. Describing a little mcident which hap. 
pened while in New York, and seeing some doubt of iU 
verity on the faces of his friends, he said ruefully: •I 
assure you it is so ! And all I can say is, how astonishing 
it is that I should be perpetually having things happen 
to me wiUi regard to people that nobody else in the 
world can be found to believe.' • . • Went to hoar • The 
Carol.' How beautiful it was I The wholo house rose 
and dieered I The people looked at him with gratitude 
as to one who held a candle in a dark way. Afterward 
he invited us to come to him, but he was so very tired 
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we should have done better to stay away except that he 
sent for us. 

**Fridaii. Quietly at home together. It was really a 
novelty. 

**S«Uurdag night, January 4. Mr. Dickens arrived 
punctually. Ho wis in good spirits in spite of a ca- 
tarrii, which only leaves him during the two hours nt 
night when he is reading in public. He was full of 
amusing anecdotes. We were somewhat jealous because 
New York hcai-d 'Marjgold* first 'Please God,' he 
•aid, • I '11 do it as well for you.' 

" Sunday momtnff, bright and dear. His cold no 
better, but he is wonderfully gay; pleased and amused 
also with his new surroundings. ... I hardly know any- 
thing more diverting than when he begs not « to be set 
going • on one of his readings by a quotation or other- 
wise, and odd enough it is to hear him go on having been 
so touclied off. He has been a great student of Shake- 
speare, which is continually discovered in his conversation. 
His love of Uie theatre is something which never pales, 
he says, and the people who go upon the stage, how- 
ever poor their pay, or hard their lot, love it, he thinks, 

too well ever to adopt another vocation of their free* 
will. . . . 

"February 21. We accompany him to Providemio 
to-night to hear 'Marygold.' 

"Saturday. Have heard 'Maiygold.' Tlie audience 
was not responsive, but we were penetrated by it. Subt- 
lest of all the readings, it requires more of the listener 
than any other. From beginning to end it is worthy 
of dose study. Dickens wm genUe, kind, affectionate. 
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We played a game of cards together, which was a pure 
effort of memory to try to wear away something of the 
excitement of the reading. It was not of much use. 

" I)08T027, Monday. Dickens came to dinner. We 
sat four hours. He rend a short extract from an Enslith 
newspaper, the deposition of a child three yean old 
ngainst * Mother Jnggcra,* a secreter and killer of babies. 
Tlie child ciilled itself 'the baby-ganger/ whose duty 
it was to sit up in the middle of the bed with seven 
babies and give them tho bottle when they cried. De- 
ponent saw ' Mother Jaggers ' one day ' take a drop of 
gin/ when by some means * the ganger * falling into the 
fire, and no one being there who could extricate it, it has 
been disabled for life. He intends to look up this matter 
as soon as he returns to England. . • . Last night during 
the reading a telegram arrived bringing news of the 
impeachment of President Jolinson. . • • The two 
friends walked about seven miles at noon, which is their 
average. • • • 

*^ Wednesday. Dickens came to pass the evening. He 
was full of life and frolic, and kept winning the memory 
game with cards which he called ' Lady Nincumwitch * 
in such a preternatural manner that at last we suspected 
him of some plan to aid remembrance which the rest of 
us had not the wit to discover. He explained after a 
while tliat ho invented each time a little story by means 
of which the cards were strung together in his mind, but 
as the story seemed to us as diflicult as the cards we ac- 
knowledged ourselves well beaten. 

" March 6. Dickens dined with os. He made all man- 
ner of fun of his friend for trying to ' show him * some 
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new fruit^houses on their retam from Cambridge, where 
be had already been shown so much that he began to 
tibink he should feel a bitter hatred to the man who 
should propose the next thing to be seen. • . . 

'* March 31. Dined with Dickens at the Parker House. 
Found him in the best of good spirits because his travel* 
ing is oyer, and he is within eleyen readings of home. 
His catarrh still clings to him, yet he is better and will 
feel quite well if he can sleep, but with all his gifts he 
has no talent for sleeping. • • • Heard the * Christmas 
Carol ' yesterday for the last time in Boston. 

^^ April 7. Dickens was Tory ill yesterday. Unre- 
mitting exertion has preyed upon his strength \ he does 
not recover his vitality after reading. We beseech him 
not to continue. Copperfield was never more tragic than 
last night, but it was no longer ' vif.' I should hardly 
have known it for the same reading and reader. . . • 
AH agree in finding the readings very exhausting. It 
is not only the excitement and consequent loss of sleep, 
but tlie exorcise of close prolonged attention combined 
with anxiety for the reader himself. 

•« Friday, AprU 10. Left home for New York with 
Dickens. • • . 

** April 11. Mr. Dickens looks into my room to say 
that as C, who was to dine with him, most fortunately 
has the gout I and can't come, we will all go, « if I please,' 
to the circus to-night. ... He looks in again shortly with 

a • piece of dreadful news ' ; was to arrive shortly 

for a visit,— one of us alono * could save him i * 

** The friends walked many miles together tQ<lay. It 
was wet and uncomfortable at the last. They had been 
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reading Governor Andrew's speech upon the Prohibi- 
tion Act and found it very moving. • I could not put it 
down till I had finished it That man must always hold 
a high position in your country,' said Dickens. 

** Wednetdayj April 15. The anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln's death, now three years ago. Monday night was 
Charles Dickens's first reading of his last course. The 
night was very stormy ; the audience large but unrespon- 
sive. We returned directly to the hotel ; in a moment 
heard a tap at our room door. It was dear C. D. who 
bi'gged us to come over for a bit of supper with him. 
He was wretchedly tired ; but after a few moments he 
seemed to recover and became the most exciting and 
amusing of hosts until after midnight. « 

** Tuesday, Audience large but less demonstrative 
than yesterday. The reader came homo very, very tired. 

^Wednesday. After dinner we went to the French 
theatre, walking both ways. The lights in the park and 
in Broadway, and the soft spring-like air, were deh'ghtfuU 
The play was wretched, but Dickens's presence and con- 
versation were far more agreeable than any play could 
have been to us. 

** Tuesday. Last night came the final reading. The 
exertion is too great, and to-day he is utterly pros- 
trated. He went through with it bravely in spite of the 
pain in his foot. His desk was covered with flowers. 
After all was over when Mr. Fields went to speak with 
him, he shut in his hand as he took it a velvet box con- 
taining his favorite studs, then worn by him for the kst 
time. ... 

•• Wednesday, AprU 22. My husband went to the 
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Steamer with Dickens to say farefrell. He returns to 
1)18 own home, and the splendor of England's summer. 
He leaves us the memory of our joy, and the knowU 
edge that wo can see him no more as we have done. 
Never again the old familiar intcrcoursct the care for 
him, nor can he ever feel again perhaps quite the same 
singleness of regard for us. 

**i/ay 2. Our home life has lost nothing; indeed 
it has gained. Do we not see him here too, added 
to all other tender associations I How delightfully the 
rain shuts us in. J. read me at breakfast a gnind now 
poem by Lowell, it is cidlcd *June.' Last evening he 
took down Irving*s works to try to find a description of 
a summer thunder-storm which Dickens said was one of 
the closest pictures lie knew and tlie most vivid. 

** Failing to And that ho read me the story of tlio 
'Stout Gentleman,* the scene of which was laid on as 
wet a day as I ever ex|)crienced I Reading this ro- 
called to his mind an incident told him by Jjeslie the 
painter, years ago, which, if it be not already in print, 
deserves a place. He said, Leslie was walking one af- 
ternoon with Washington Irving in England, when as 
they crossed a little churchyard they saw a most extra- 
ordinary stout gentleman just in front of them, who pre- 
sented such dorsal amplitudes and oomic^il aspects that 
Irving was convulsed with laughter. Whereupon Leslie 
made a sketch of the same stout gentleman on the s]x>t^ 
and from this sketch, which served to keep his memory 
green, Irving afterwards worked up the little paper called 
by that name. • • • 
** E— — has just returned from New 1 
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looked in upon his publisher a moment saying, *How 
as tlie guardian and maintainor of us all ? ' 

** Sunday, To-day the quiet of home once more. 
J. is busy among his books* . • . Some one asked him 
yesterday for an antidote against sea-sickness, saying 
he had heard that brown paper worn on the chest was 
considered good. * Yes,* was the reply, * a lady in whom 
I have no confidence assured me that was the fact. You 
had better try it 1 * 

In September, 1867, was published " The Guar- 
dian Angel," by Oliver Wendell Holmes, with the 
following dedication : — 

'* To James T. Fields, a token of kind regard, from 
one of many writers, who have found him a wise, faith- 
ful, and generous friend." 

This tribute was one of the pleasant incidents 
which marked the closing months of the year. 

In the autumn of the same year, also, John 
G. Whittier*8 poem, entitled, *^ The Tent on the 
Beach," was published. Mr. Fields is introduced 
into this poem among a group of friends, as one 
of the actors upon a scene " made of such stuff " 
OS dreams, and memories, and thoughts of sum- 
mer days long past. It is a genial and character- 
istic picture, and one many a reader will bo inter- 
ested to recall. 

A publisher's experience is not altogether easy 

nor agreeable. Having to deal with the most sen- 

u 
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ritive portion of the human race, authors, and 
persons of artistic temperament, unwonted to bus- 
iness and often untrained in character, misunder- 
standings arise, and worst of all, unfaith. 

*• Unfaith In aughl ii want of faith in all.'* 

Such tokens of confidence and sympathy, there- 
fore, are a positive encouragement and assistance, 
inspiring courage for days to come. 

•• Ply^iouth, N. H., June^ 18C8. One of the love- 
liest villages in New England. There is a little black 
boy here full of impisbness who was in Jiigh excite- 
ment yesterday at the arrival of a traveling band. 
He was set in motion immediately, showing a real 
talent for dancing just as soon as the barp and violin 
began. The barber joined with bis flute, having in- 
vited the company into his room. Country people soon 
collect at the sound of music, and the place was quickly 
filled. The boy, who was as heavy as a feather, danced 
away with one eye on the keeper of the house (fearing bis 
disapproval of such gayety), and one on Mr. Fields to see 
if he appreciated the performance, with lapses of perfect 
obliviousness, when the love of the dance filled his whole 
Uttle being, and he became forgetful of everything ex- 
cept the pleasure of rhythmic motion. By and by an 
old farmer of eighty years joined the group. He stood 
and watched attentively for a short time. Suddenly ho 
said, * I can't stand this,' and stripping off his coat jo d 
the dance — doing the double shoffia with tl v 
inspired by his memory of the 
years* . • • 
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" Jidy^ 1868. Drove to Newcastle, the island at the 
mouth of Portsmouth harbor, where there is a fort, old 
now and disused, also a new one begun and left unfin- 
isliecl. A sea-mist and a gray sky prevented us from 
enjoying tlie colors of the ocean and the shore, so beau- 
tiful here on a clear summer afternoon, but the cool 
damp air was veiy grateful. * J.' had not visitctl this 
place since a child. It seemed to him then the UltinuM 
ThuUt the distant fountain head of holiday delights. 
The same three bridges remained to be crossed tonlay 
which he passed over then ; the little islets on cither side 
were unchanged, and the looks of the people. He knew 
the name of the old toll-keeper and inquired for him, but 
the young girl who ran out to take the money only re- 
membered the name of such a person as having been 
toll-keeper there many years ago. 

"There are tew places in America so primitive as 
Newcastle is now, tlio small neat cottages with sea-chest 
and pictures within, reminding one incessantly of Dick- 
ens's immortal Yarmouth. One old fat roan was smok- 
ing his pipe in the decayed fort as we ci*ossed the yard, 
but tlie sentry-box was empty, and the round tower 
or lookout was capped with green, recalling the famous 
old buildings of the same shape on the Appiau Way 
without bringing disdain upon its own head. Visitors 
were evidently an unaccustomed sight. Even the min- 
ister, who was bidding • good-ilay * at a oottage-door as 
we came into view, ended his visit rather hurriedly as I 
alighted by the road-side, that he might plod leisurely 
onward, his books under his ann, and gain opportunity 
for an occasional furtive glance in our direction. As I 
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h»Te laid, Mr. Field, had not wen the place since hi. 
childhood, and there Tra. a plea.ing connection in h» 
„ind between boyhood', holiday and the qua.nt town 
deliehtfal to we. The hou«. were hardly changed at 
aU If our hoHK, had not proved hiroBeU more compe- 
tent than ourwlve. to untie the clun..y fastening w.lh 
which we bound him, we could easily hare lost an hour 
wound the old light-honse. 

" Returning to PorUmouth the length of our journey 
wa. beguiled by hi. quaint fancies « to what the boy. 
• Shindy Cotton,' or -Gundy Gott,' wonld th.nk of tin. 
new school-hou«», or that widened street. Passing an 
old bridge he remembered to have been fishing there one 
day when the 'boy's company' (thei.,wa. always a boys 
company in Portsmouth) drew «p by tl.o ..de of tho 
bridge, and wilutcd him and hi. companions. It nppear. 
ho hnd been the captain of the company him«slf previ- 

ously. but graduated from that ''O"^'^ "l^ f''" Jl'^^. 
. Jtain age. He christened it • Tl.e Woodbury Wh-tos. 
Also he pointed out an old-huhionftd house whero three 
young ladies the bcautie. of the town, then lived. A. 
ie drove through one of the plea«vntest .treets he. would 
tell me without looking what the names >vere on the 
doors. Some of tl.o large house, looked very comfort- 
able and lovely with Uieir grand tree, and garden, .lop- 
ing to the water side. 

•• A. wo drove home with the «JB4nist In onr faces, 
the road growing moist and cool as night approached, 
the place seemed as redolent of aswciations as it wa. of 
oonntry odoni. Pawed the night at the Rockingham 
HouM, formerly the governor'. maoMon, and a. yet very 
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littlo clmnged. The rooms are still haunted by the 
stately figures which so few years ago walked up and 
down the halls. 

** Went to Kittery Fore-Side, and to see the residence 
of Sir AVilliam Pepperell. It is much disfigured, though 
still retiiining tho old hall and a cupboard of real beauty. 
An old woman opened the door ; * I 've been a nappin,* 
she said, * and I 'd no idee the door was locked/ When 
we involuntarily expressed pleasure at the fine old hall, 
she replied : * Well I I don*t think you 'd like it if yer 
lived here ; it *8 a dusty old place, and stands just as it 
did when tho old gentlcm.in was alive/ It was not dif- 
ficult to fancy vessels landing at the foot of the pUmsant 
green slope, or to see gentlemen in small clothes, and 
ladies in hoops moving through the stately entrance. • . • 
On our way to tho Pepperell mansion we passed an- 
other house of apparently equal antiquity. Nothing had 
been done for many years to preserve the place from 
decay, and even in tho cheerful light of that exquisite 
afternoon it would bo haixl to find anything more dolor- 
ous than its aspect and suggestion. The windows were, 
many of them, broken, tho roof of tho barn had fallen 
in, one of the other out buildings had only one wooden 
wall still standing, whicli creaked in the breeze as it 
swayed towards its fall ; the luxuriant shrubbery, with 
tho freshness of tho season u|K)n it^ was the only thing 
that chimed widi the living. As wo came \\\to\\ this 
spectral habitation J. recalled tho strange history of the 
family to whom the place belonged. It hK>ked utterly 
deserted now ; even the fence and tlie gate were in 
rubsi and a panel had fallen from tlio front door. We 
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pushed the gate, bat the hinges were rusted and would 
not allow us to go in. Finding an aperture in the broken 
fcncoy wo clambered through. As we went toward the 
house a window opened, and a woman as gray as the 
moss on tlio surrounding trees looked out and asked 
what we wanted. She wns bleared and wandering, and 
wretched, but her voice was neither rough nor untaught. 
Tlie sight of such lonely misery was terrible. It was 
like holding parley with a ghost. ... 

*'How blue the water was, how beautiful the sails, 
how brilliantly tlio light-houses shone in the afternoon 
sun, — these things can never be told I Nor the solitude 
of that life I 

•* October 29, 1868. Tlie firm of Ticknor and Fields 
no longer exists. Fields, Osgood & Co. is the new 
name ; it sounds unfamiliar to the ear of the public, who 
for many years have seen the above imprint. 

**I find that Mr. Fields has edited several books of 
late for which he has seen a place. In 18G1, ' Favorite 
Authors,* containing a portrait of Hawthorne ; in 1864, 
* Household Friends,' with a portrait of Tennyson ; in 
1866, ' Good Company,* with an engraving of Whitticr. 
Also, he has printed privately a small volume of poems 
called, * A Few Verses for a Few Friends,* inscribed to 
E. P. W. In response to this little book he received the 
following poem from John G. Whittier : — 



TO J. T. F. 

ON A BLANK LEAF 07 " POEMS PRIKTBD, NOT PUDLISUBD." 

Well thoaght I who would not rsthor hear 
Tho BODgt to Lots and Friendship rang 
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llun those winch »<nro the .tranger'. tongne. 
And feed hii unselcctcd oar? 

Oup social jo)-i are mora than fame; 
Life witlicrs in the public look. 
Why mount tho pillory of a book, 
Op barter comfort for a name? 

w ' • • • 

Wo are but men ; ho go«Ii are wo, 

To sit in mid-hcaTcn, cold and bleak, 
Bach separate, on his painful peak, 
Thin-ck»kod in iclf complacency I 

; • • • . . 

I^t such as lore tho eagle's scream 
Dirido with him his home of ice; 
Fop me shall gentler notes suffice, — 
The valle/^ng of bird and straam; 

The pastoral bleat, the drone of bfei , 
The flail-bcat chiming far away, 
The cattlc-low, at shut of day, 
The voice of God in leaf and bmsel 

Then lend thy hand, my wiser friend, 
And help me to the vales below 
(In truth, I have not far to go), 
Wicre sweet with /lowers the fields extend. 

The diary continues : 

" November, 1868. Mr. Field, met Cbarle. Sumner at 
dinner and ndrnnced the .abject of eopyright, «.jnng he 
hoped that que.tion ^ould .UU be £o«mo,t in hi. mind 
-he p^pared to take hi. place in the new government 
Bnt do yoo know,' «iid Sumner, in hi. mo.t «.riou. 
^7,- ♦ what a pecuniary loM it wiU bo to your houM to 
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' hftTe thii meanire carried 7 ' * Yea,' wm the reply, ' but 
fiat jvMtitia, rwU Houm o( Fields, Oigood St Co.* Of 
oonree, a hearty laagh waa the immediate response. . . . 
A gcnUeman called, who gave Mr. Fields a pleasant 
anecdote of IlaUccli. Ho and bis wife chanced to bo 
oomiDg to Boston in the same car with Halleck the year 
before bis death. He intended to stop at Stamford, 
which was then his home, but being in a convetaational 
mood, to tlieir aarprise he did not move when they ar- 
rived at that station. ' Are yoa not to stop at Stamford 
b^Jay 7 ' the lady asked. He looked np in amazement, 
eaying, as he took bis friend's hand, ' The conversation 
of your wife has so interested and absorbed mo that I 
have been, what never occurred before in the comae of 
my long life, nnconscious of the journey.' The good 
hMJy had scarecly opened her lips; but what genius for 
listening I . . . 

" Dr. Brewer came to talk about birds. Always an 
interesting subject to Mr. Fields. First, he read a paper 
he bad written for the * Atlantic Monthly,' and between 
and after the reading gave us litUe glimpaea of his ex- 
perience. Once he was in the woods of Nova Scotia 
,atndying the Hermit Tlirusli. He bad just begnn to 
■uBpect tliere were two varieties, and was eager in his 
pursuit of the study. He came upon a nest of tlie rarest 
Tariety in the thick woods, and finding tlm old birds 
gone hastily took Uie nest and ito conteute, consisting of 
nreial ^;s, away into tlie light of an open space not 
hr off. Just as tlie eggs were blown, and tlie nest ar- 
nnged for transportation, the old birds returned. Thei* 
«j of lamenUlioo was so touching that *I would haw 
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put the ^gs all back in a minute if I could,' he contin- 
ued. The sound was quite uuUhe the birds' ordinary 
cry. 

" He spoke of the mocking-bird, and referred to Long- 
fellow's beautiful lines upon him in 'Evangeline.' Ho 
once owned a mocking-bird, one accounted of superior 
value not because of Iiis song, but from hia teudcr fa- 
miliarities. He lived cliieSy out of the cage, which 
made him a cause of household anxiety, and in spite of 
all care finally drowned himself at tlie wath-stnnd in Lis 
master's room. In fly season lie would percli on the fin- 
ger and lie caiTicd round the wails, darting at every fiy 
as lie went and devouring them with nstoiiisliing celvrity. 
One day Dr. B.'s molher having made a fine hatch of 
pics for llinnkogiving, — mince, apple, and squash, — 
and spi-cad them out in ' the spare room ' to cool, the binl 
selected one made of the minced meat, pulled the crust 
off, and begun to enjoy himself. Being disco\-crod at this 
crisis, tlie old lady put all tlie pics ou a lurge tray and 
was about to shut them up, when, seeing her intention, 
and her hands being fully occupied in holding the sides 
of the tmy, the bird lluw down and pulled her cup off. 

"S[>eakit)g of the robin, he told ns his dauj^hter 
watched a pair on the piazza for twontyduys, feeding 
their young with the larviD of insects every half hour 
until they were strong enough to fly. In this way the 
garden was preserved from innumerable enemies, f lis 
piiper was an indirect plea for tlie introduction of the 
English house sparrow, of which so much has been said 
hUely. 

**iAmii«ry, 1869. — William Lloyd Ourisoncame in. 
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He Lad been sitting with Charles Spraguo "comparing 
notes/* Mr. Sprague told Mr. Garrison he could never 
forget three sights he had seen from the windows of the 
old Globe Bank in Wilson's Lane, where be was em- 
ployed for many years. One was seeing a man with a 
bald head (meaning Garrison) maltreated by an angry 
mob and borne along the street ; the second, the capture 
of Anthony Burns ; the third, the marching of the first 
colored regiment, under Colonel Shaw, on their way 
Southward. In return, Garrison was able to tell him of 
the delight he had in sotting up in type a certain Shake- 
speare Ode.** 

A Iqjttcr from Mr. Garrison, written in 1866, 
may not be out of pldce here : — 

" RoXDUST, Alardi 26, 1866. 

•• Dear Mr. Fields, — I fear it may have seemed to 
you either a singular forgetfulness, or something of in- 
difference, on my part, that you have not received any 
definite answer from me in regard to your proposition, 
m(ido some time ago, that I would write a history of the 
Anti-Slavery movement for publication by your firm. 
Be assured, however, that while that proposition was 
very gratifying to me, and while I have had it constantly 
in mind ever since it was made, I have deemed it worthy 
of the gravest consideration before committing myself 
pro or c<m. But I will not delay any longer. Let me 
state, with brevity and frankness, some of the difficulties 
in my way. 

** In the first place^ I have been so closely connected 
with the movement, from its inception tp its completion, 
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— not with any design or expectation of my own, ab 
initio, for I never thought of rising to public conspicuity, 
but only of inducing such as had already won distinction 
to Icotl in the great undertaking — that to virtually ig- 
nore that connection, by the most incidental reference to 
myself, might seem to savor of affectation ; while on the 
other hand, it would be a delicate task to decide to what 
extent I might refer to my trials and labors without 
seeming egotism. Personally, I feel no interest in the 
matter, whether made visible or invisible in the pages of 
the contemplated history ; for as I espoused the cause of 
the crushed and fettered millions at the South without 
dreaming of notoriety or fame, so, now that their eman- 
cipation is achieved, I have no wish to tiike any other 
than the humblest position of all who have labored to 
tlie same glorious end, and feel willing to be wholly 
dropped out of sight. 

•* My next difliculty (and it really looks very formida- 
ble) is the great condensing power, — equal to anything 
found in hydraulics or hydrostatics, — that will be requi- 
site to embody, in a popular shape, the various phases 
and ramifications of the mightiest and most- protracted 
struggle in behalf of the rights of human nature that the 
world has ever seen. 

" How shall the ocean be put into a gallon measure ? 
And if only a gallon is funiished, what idea of the 
ocean is given ? To say nothing of preliminary chap- 
ters respecting the rise and progress of slavery and the 
slave-trade, particularly as rekting to our colonial his- 
tory and to the pro^lavery concessions made in the 
formation of the Constitution of the United States, ~ 
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there have been thirty-Bix years (from 1829 to 1865) 
o{ diBCUMion and conflict, slmking Church and State to 
their foundations, and culminating in the dismember- 
ment of the republic pro tempore, but happily ending in 
a restored Union, tho Anti^Uvcry amendment of the 
Constitution, and Uie total abolition of slavery. An 
almost incredible number of books, pamphlets, tracts, 
periodicals, speeches, essays, reviews, narnitives, reports, 
ete., etc, all directly bearing upon Uie subject, have boon 
published during that long period, the careful examina- 
tion of which would prove a laborious task indeed. A 
faithful and reliable history, therefore, would require I 
know not how voluminous a work ; but I feel suris that 
the materials furnished by each decade would amply suf- 
fice for a duodecimo volume of four hundred pages. 
^Vhat site or shape would make the work the most sala- 
ble, and therefore best suit the market, you are far bet- 
ter able to judge than I am. 

" Another serious difficulty is to know how to • keep 
the pot boiling' while devoting so mnch time to the 
preparation of such a work, with no adequate pecuniary 
resources of my own, and with no way of augmenting 
them, except by engaging in something that will secure 
me immediate and regular remuneration. For if I onoe 
began, I should wish to be unremitting in my hibors to 
oompleto tlie history in the sliortest time practicable. 

" In a day or two, I will see yon, and learn what yon 
may be able to suggest or propose concerning these diffi- 

eolties. 

- Very tmly years, 

•* Wk. LuntD Gabbi80>< 

• JiaM T. ViBtM, be." 
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" ifareh 16. — Mr. Fields had an unusually turbulent 
and exciting day. A constiint series of interviews witU 
every variety of person. One of his most absorbing 
calls was from a young man who has LiU'ly abandoned 
the Shakers. For three years he has been trying to get 
away and has only just now succeeded. He is a man ot 
marked inlellect. At the age of sixteen (he U now a 
little over twenty) he was placed at the head of their 
school in Canterbury as chief instructor. 

•* He awakes at night, he say^ in paroxysms of horror 
at the memory of the terrible life and terrible deeds he 
has teen jicrformed among tliis people. He came to 
them when he was two years old, his father being a re- 
ligious fanatic, and wishing his wife and two children to 
go with him. Tlicy did so, but are now all free. He 
left the Shakers with ten dollars in his pocket to face tho 
world. His friends are all among them and ho is per- 
fectly Ignorant of the ways of tlie world. In two or 
three csises he has known of young girls becoming un- 
happy and leaving the Shakers only to fall into wretch- 
edness and misery. He says he has been slain intellecto- 
ally and morally. When he remembers tlie confessional 
(for they have it also as in the Catholio churches), and 
tlie foolish things he has been led to recount as sins to 
the elders, he can hardly contain his indignation.** 

" LOKDOW, Tue$day, May 11, 1869. Dickens has 
been to see us four times to^ay, beside a long walk with 
Mr. Fields along the new Tliames embankment . . . 

•• Wedneiday. Dined with Dickens. Arranged to go 
to tlie liUle hospital at Stepney. • A smaU star in tbe 
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" Friday, lie came at half-past ten A. M. to go to the 
hospital, bringing with him some small alleviations for 
colds, with recipes. Started promptly, and by aid of 
omnibus, cars, and a short walk, arrived before noon at 
oar destination. Dickens was perfectly at home in this 
part o£ London. He was full of interest also in the 
young physician and his wife at the hospital, who looked 
upon him as one of their best friends. It was evidently 
always their gala day when he arrived. He could not 
say enough to express his admiration for the simple, 
reverent earnestness of their lives. ' How they bear it,' 
he said, *I cannot imagine. I wish you could have 
seen,' he continued, *the little child I wi-oto of, who 
died afterward, so exquisite in beauty and so patient, its 
rounded cheek so pale. Certainly there is nothing more 
touching than the suffering of a child, nothing more 
overwhelming.' The doctor carried us, before our return, 
into one of the poor-houses in the neighborhood. A 
mother, father, and seven children in one room I And 
yet, he said, this was not an extreme case. . . . 

•* Isle of Wight, June. Walked to Mrs. Cameron's 
quiet cottage near the sea. She was expecting us, having 
expressed a wish to photograph M— — and J. She drew 
the latter into a darkened room, rearranghig his ditsss to 
suit her artistic ends, and began her work. It was not the 
labor of a moment, but the result was most satisfactory. 
She said, characteristically, of the persons whom she in- 
vited to sit, that she only * took the young, the fair, and 
the famous.' Her eye was quick as an eagle's to detect 
the qualities she wished to convey into her pictures ; and 
her vision was as individual as it was keen. Her appre* 



elation of her friends, her enthusiasm for them, was un- 
bounded. Writing to Mr. Fields after we left, she says : 
* Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson have spoken with pleasure of 
your visit, and I can entirely understand the eternal de- 
light it is to you to have dwelt with them in their dear 
home. . . . Only in this way can one fully estimate 
either his or her most beautiful and endearing qualities. 
His immortal powers, of coarse, are conveyed in his 
books, but very few come to a perfect and mil apprecia- 
tion of him who have not seen him in the intimacy of 

private life You will see how perfect and valuable 

these impressions are (of photographs which slie pre- 
sented with this note), and I delight in making a gift 
of them to those who I know to be so worthy of the 
gift as you are. . . . 

"Gad's Hill Place, Jwie. Mr. Fields has himself 
recorded, in • Yesterdays with Authors,' whatever he con- 
sidorcd interesting to the reader connected with this 
visit. 

" A^niLESiDB. Mr. Fields enjoyed a few hours with 
Harriet Martineau, who had jiuit received a letter, full of 
good cheer about India, from Florence Nightingale. She 
was eager to talk of her • Autobiography,' trying to ar- 
range everything in view of her death, although she was 
constantly seeing friends pass before her into the Unseen. 
She was full of intei-est in public affairs, and talked un- 
coasingly. 

*• Miss Martineau's letters, as the worid knows, are 
replete with valuable suggestion and clianictcrizcd by 
elear, individual expression. In view, however, of the 
careful selection akeady ] and her 
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friends, it is thought wise to include nothing further 
horo« 

** After leaving Miss Martineau, we drove over Kirk- 
stone Pass, and walking a short distance from the hotel, 
which is said to be built at the htgliest elevation of any 
house in England, looked down into the Vale of Patter- 
dale. A more lonely spot conld not be imagined than it 
looked that summer afternoon, from the height of Jiirk- 
stone. 

** At Fumess Abbey we found a dwarf of tlie smallest 
possible dimensions, hardly taller than the tall grass 
among the stones. In spite of the solitude in which wo 
found him, he seemed to possess an equal love for ruins 
and convorsiition. ITis hair and cap nppeared to be of 
exactly tlie same fibre and color, looking as if black grass 
had grown up tall through a barred helmet. When he 
pushed back the cap in his excitement to show us * how 
he did it,' that is, how he went in among the lions and 
bears, nnd pretended to be eaten, it was a sight worth 
going far to behold. He wanted a dummy to play the 
part of a bear, and looked wistfully at J., but suddenly 
gave him up, in his own mind, as inappropriate. 

**At Lowwood, where the perfect stillness allowed 
every sound to be heard across the water, Mr. Fields 
amused me by relating one of his escapades. He was 
standing on the edge of the lake in a curve of the road, 
with a portfolio of photographs under his arm, which he 
was bringing to show me, when an old gentleman with 
his two nieces approached. They had not the least idea 
they could be heard. * I lay ye half a orown,' said the 
old gentlemaui * that he 's not an artisL' * I *11 take yoa 
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up, uncle,' said the prettiest of the girls. • What makes 
you think so,' rejoined the undo. * Because of the stoop 
in his shoulders,' said the girl, • and when I come up with 
him I 'U ask him.' * I 'U lay ye ninepence ye wont do 
that,' said he. • But I will,' said she, * if you say I may.' 
True enough, when the party approached, the blushing 
young girl stepped up to him and said, • Excuse me, sir, 
my uncle and I have made a little bet as to your pitK 
fession, if you don't mind telling us. I shall be glad if 
you decide in my favor. Are you an artist ? ' • I shall 
be most happy to decide in your favor,' he replied, and 
with a low bow, in prfcct sobriety, departed, leaving 
the shrewd old man, who evidently hated to part with his 
sixpences, counting them out in the road to the satisfac- 
tion of his niece. 

"He heard a bell tolling in the tower of the little 
church near by, and seeing two old men sittiug on a 
gravestone, said to one of them, ' What is this bell tolling 
for ? ' * Please, sir, 't is one of our hold friends, sir, who 
be just gone to his long 'onie, sir, and we wos just awaitin* 
•ere, sir, till his body do be brought along.' This form 
* of speech is common here. 

*• The old gardener at Dunster said, speaking of Mine- 
head church, which we could barely see on the distant 
hills, and the Luttrell possessions: • They do hown, sir, 
about as far as you can see, sir, from Minehcad church, 
sir, far as w.' Again of the ivy : • He 's a fine 
plant, » he's a werry old pUnt, sir.' 

" t / 4. Stratford-on-Avon, with those loyal friends 

A Qa and Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Flower. . . . 

1 Malvern. Climbed the Malvern Hills on don- 

is 
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keys. Found an old woman on one of tho summits sell* 
ing gingerbread and beer. It was blowing hard with a 
thick fog. Mr. Fields inquired of her respecting the 
weather : ' Well, sir/ she said, * I Ve *ad the plumbago 
now for two days, sir, wich is as good as a halmanac, sir, 
honly not so conwenient' 

** Came to Clevedon, sacred to the memory of Arthnr 
Hallam. High, overlooking the rirer Seyern. We lin- 
gered there ; the place possesses a deep interest for all 
lovers of Tonnyoon and the Hallams. Came to Devon- 
shire. Found an old-fashioned garden behind the inn at 
Tiverton quite at our service. • • • We begin to find 
quaint names — Innocent Witherstone, Ezekiel Hear, 
Elizabeth Bobby, Selina Skipwith — good for a novel. 

^^Dunstcr. Wonderful old place. Again we could 
fancy traces of Tennyson's observation and description. 
Hotel, formerly an abbey, with ancient garden behind. 
Terrace overlooking the sea. At the castle an old gar- 
dener, proud of tho family and his position, which ho has 
held for sixty years. A sleeping palace — beautiful in 
decay. Came into the village at dusk ; saw remains of 
all kinds of birds and animals, inimical to the farmers' 
good, nailed up outside the door of an old stone bam ; a 
singer in the streets, dancing as ho sang, and shouting to 
the children, * get off the carpet, get off the forum ; * the 
old church doors open, the choir preparing for Sunday 
service ; fresh girlish voices. 

** Sunday^ at Lynton. A little garden outside our win- 
dow bonnded by a hedge, thence a steep descent to the 
sea, with pines, ch^-'^-uts, and beeches covering the slope 
to the shingly ah Soand of the water is 
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heard perpetually. In the distance the beach curves as 
at Baiae, giving a perfect view of the strand and cliffs 
sloping in enormous waves of red and green declivity to 
the opal sea. Drove from Lynton over bits of moor, be- 
tween high hedges, with the purple heather coming out 
in fringes along the way ; rounding headlands with the 
sea constantly in view. On to Ilfracombe, where the 
chief delight was to lie on rocks and fancy ourselves at 
home. • • • 

" SwrrzBULAiiD, Avgu$t. Talking of the Grimsel in 
bad weather, Mr. Fields said : • He hatod to be dragged 
up where the Devil carried the best man that ever lived.' 
We did mi go over the Grimsel I . . . 

" Boston, U. S. A., November, 1869. We light the 
firat fire on our library hearth, and somehow feel a little 
solemnity about it, as if it were for a high festival. Our 
boxes have all arrived at length from England. The 
original portrait of Pope, painted by Richardson, master 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and purchased by Mr. Fields 
while in London from the gallery of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, is hung up." 

In the autumn of this year James Russell Lowell 
printed his poem, " The Cathedral," with the fol- 
lowing dedication : — 

*«T0 HB. JAUfES T. FIELDS. 

"My dear Fields, — Dr. Johnson's sturdy self-re- 
spect led him to invent the Bookseller as a substitute for 
the Patron. My relations with you have enabled me 
to discover how pleasantly the Friend may repUce the 
Bookseller* Let me record my sense of many thoughtfol 
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•errices by associating your name with a poem which 
owes its appearance in this shape to your partiality. 

•* Cordially yours, 

«*J. R. Lowell. 

" CAMBmiDOi, Nootmher S9, 1869." 

In tho winter of 1870 Mr. Ficlds's health began 
to give way. The voyages, the excitement of 
travel, and his retuiii to business responsibilities, 
proved too much even for his excellent constitu- 
tion. His sleep was broken and his spirits suf- 
fered. He who had been the life of every feast 
was often silent and fatigued. His strength seemed 
to fade away from him, and after any little ex- 
ertion or excitement he would fall asleep from 
utter exhaustion. Tliat winter was like a valley of 
shadows which led us in June to Dickens's grave. 

The summer was a very warm one, and Mr. 
Fields continued to go to town from Manchester- 
by-tlio-Sea daily, with few exceptions. There was 
cause for anxiety about his health. He seemed 
tired, as Mrs. Hawthorne once said of herself, 
^'far into the future.*' Nevertheless those days 
Ly the shore were restoring in their influence^ 
and the autumn found him better and slow to 
leave. 

'* Who knows if we shall ever see that glorious sight 
again together I The waves were very high, a gorgeous 
sunset sent its lata yellow shafts out over the gray sea, 
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the foam broke on the distant rocks like a sudden burst 
of soft white blooms, it was all vast, glorious, indescrib- 
able. We sat on the sandhills, overlooking the beach 
and the wide scene for an hour. It never appeared to 
us more lovely. Coming back we scrambled over Thun- 
derbolt Hill, and saw the sunset among the red sumach 
and ripening apples. 

" Tuesday, November 1, 1870. We begin this month 
with different feelings from any I could have anticipated. 
. . . The weight of this great business house is no longer 
to rest where it has done. It is a cloud behind us. Mr. 
Fields is like a different man already. • . . 

" January, 1871. A visit from William Hunt. One 
of the most dramatic creatures who ever lived. He told 
a story of a student from the South who came to Har- 
vard University with a coloi-ed servant. Returning to 
his rooms one niglit (or day) at four o'clock in tho 
morning, he found a company of negroes leaning b.ick in 
his chairs, smoking his cigars and drinking his sherry. 
Witli a grace Hunt could not suOiciently admire, the 
young man walked through the i-ooms as if he did not 
see iU occupants, whereat they all cmmbled away, no- 
body knew where, only his own man remained, wLo, as 
quick as thought, gathered the bottles under his coat, anc* 
when his master did look round was furiously dustin , 
tlie room with a feather duster. Hunt's mimicry of the 
whole scene was inimitable. 

•♦His delight, too, over the Cameron photographs I 
' Go 'way,' he said, getting into a comer with one of 
them, as if it were a piece of cake, and ho four years 
oM. * I don't want anybody to see it till I 've done with 
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it.' I held a second one for his inspection. • No, no,' 

he said, * he may have that, (pointing to T ), and 

I 'U keep this I ' It was so absurdly like a child, and yet 
done with such real feeling that it was very comic. 

" He loves to tell stories of animals, especially one of 
going to a place in Paris, where the man had only a 
monkey and an elephant to exhibit He was determined, 
therefore, to make the most of the show. He arrayed 
the elephant, (who just fitted in to the apartment with 
no room at all left over,) with a napkin about him, as if 
he were dining; and the monkey, dressed as a garqon de 
cafd, came dancing in with the plates one after another. 
He would enter with long strides, flinging down the tin 
plate before the elephant with perfect nonchalance, so 
long as it contained salads and the like; but when it 
came to the nuts and raisins, his. dance was altogether 
vertical, he being occupied with gobbling up the contents 
on the way. Finally, on arriving at the elephant, he 
would fling the empty plate before him with a grand air. 
In Hunt's hands this became a little drama, in which he 
played all the parts with infinite amusement 

•* He caught himself, as he said, the other night, daring 
to look at a little charcoal drawing of his own, hanging 
on the wall behind him in our room. • That heather,' he 
said, «with the starry blooms I the paper is left, there 
is no white laid on ; there never could be any white 
put on to shine like that I I wonder who the fellar was 
who did it I It was done with a great piece of charcoal 
which just left the spoto dear. Ha I I 'd Uke to see the 
man who could do that again I I could n't I By George I 
I tell you what, look at that little bit (drawing his finger 
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round and round the heather-top), the foliar must have 
known he had done a good thing by the time that was 
finished.' • . • 

I^ast night Hunt came. He * played ' he was a mani- 
kin, — figure of Napoleon at St Helena, also Mrs. Smith ; 
nothing could be more laughable. He sang, too, with 
much feeling, always protesting he had foi^^tten both 
words and tune. 

*' Tried to read aloud, which he said he never could do. 
He so bewitched the meaning that we were overwhelmed 
with laughter. As for E — , Mr. Fields said he laughed 
until * his eyes left their wonted sockets, and went to 
laugh far back in his brain.' 

** Putting down the book Hunt launched into a sea of 
talk upon his own life as a painter ; of his lonely posi- 
tion here without any one to look up to in his art ; his 
idea being misunderstood; of his determination not to 
paint cloth and cheeks, but the glory of age and the 
light of truth. He became almost too excited to find 
words ; but when he did grasp a phrase it was with a 
power that sent his meaning, barbed with feeling, home. 
* If the books you wrote were left dusty and untouched 
upon the shelves, don't you think you 'd try to write so 
that people should want them ? I am sure you would.' 

'' Boston, May 12, 1871. Third meeting of oflicers of 
the Army of the Potomac. [Bret Harte was expected 
to read the poem. On the previous evening he wrote 
to say he could not come in person, but would send his 
verses. It was \ important occasion. Generals Sheri- 
dan, & e, Ho< ', and many others, were present, who 
had T it forever loved and remembered 
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by the people. A committee waited apon Mr. Fields to 
ask him to read the verses. Bret Harte was then at the 
height of his popularity; public curiosity was alive to 
see him, a^nd a feeling of disappointment must greet any 
one who should stand in his place ; beside, the verses did 
not arrive. It was an unwelcome duty at the best, but 
accepting it as the least he could do for tlie men who hivd 
fought as these had done, Mr. Fields wrote a few verses 
himself which might introduce the others in case they 
arrived, or preface some apology, telegraphed to Jlsirte, 
and one hour before the ceremonies opened at the Globe 
Theatre, received his manuscript from New York. In 
that short time it was studied, read and re-read, and pi'e- 
pared for public presentation.] 

** Catskill, Jane. Our boy-driver had never read 
Irving*s story, but had often heard of Rip Van Winkle. 
* Who wrote the story, do you know? ' asked Mr. Fields. 
' Washington, did n*t he ? * was the reply. He said his 
father came *from those parts,* and had told him the 
story over and over until he was curious to come and see 
the place. It was * all flat ' at the West, where he passed 
his boyhood, * and the fust time I saw this, I tell you ! 
I never thought there could be such a place. Well I I 
just come to see it, and I 've stayed here ever since, nigh 
on three year.' The place where Rip hail his long sleep, 
and where a small wayside inn now stands, overlooks a 
wonderful valley througli a natural gorge. The sunset 
light made everything radiant as we asoended. Coming 
to the summit with hands full of laurel blooms, we went 
out upon the magnificent plateau, and hardly left it again 
until we were obliged to come away altogether. In the 
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moonlight we heard the tree-toads calling, and every- 
thing else that lives and stirs in the woods in the deep- 
ening hours. The sky was • living sapphire ' where the 
sun had left it long before, the stars and planets were 
appearing in the east, the trees stood as if cut upon the 
steeps of heaven, and the whole scene was solemn with 
night and loveliness. . . . 

*• Somo one was speaking of the dishonest manage- 
ment of the Erie Raili-oad. llv. Fields said, • The Bible 
says : Buy the Truth and sell it not ; the Erie men say. 
Buy the Truth and sell it out for a profit' 
'' November 6, 1871. Mr. Fields • lectured' in Boston. 
" December. Continues to lecture ; making additions 
and changes continually in his essays. . . . Went to hear 
Horace Greeley • On Wit.* It was a singular agglomcra- 
tion of matter. Old Miller jokes, combined with quo- 
tations from the dramatists. Strange enough in manner 
also. His sole gesture being to paddle the fingers of one 
hand as if he were thrumming a piano. IIo was dab* 
Wing his finger-tips in water ho hsul spilled from the 
tumbler upon the table in ortlcr to turn the leaves more 
easily. It was a bad night, and the audience was small, 
but Greeley was content with his one friendly listener. 
* Good, ain't it ? * he said, after it was over. 

** January, J872. Mr. Fields is continually lecturing 
and overflowing with singular • experiences.' He is writ- 
ing a paper upon • Tennyson * (tills was the first sketch 
of the futuro lecture), to read beforo a small private 
company next week. 

** January 25. Lectured at L . Crowded house; 

pretty town; the moon was np, but it was very cold; 
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walked out on the snow between nioon-«et and sanrise ; 
returned to breakfast at home in Boston. Described the 
good man who kept the hotel \v\ L— -— • * Now/ said he, 
* after the lecter to-night, I shall give ye, — oysters, — 
hot* Returning, there was some delay about the oys- 
ters. Presently the landlord appeai*ed, bringing them 
himself. ' Military ball here last night, — cook as mad 
as thunder, — but here are yer oysters!' putting them 
down triumphantly. When they were fairly on the table 
he turned to Mr. Fields^: ' I was in to-night' ' Yes,' 
said Mr. Fields, * I saw you.' * Did I ' (with faint in- 
tonation of surprise). * Well, Mr. Foster and I was 
a-talkin' of it coroin' out, and say in' we thought 'twas 
abaout as good a lecter as we 'd ever hed here.' " 

Mr. Fields was subject at this time to severe 
colds, which attacked the lungs, and occasionally 
prevented him from fulfilling bis engagements ; to 
be stopped coming out of a lecture room to hear 
** a good story," which somebody hod been saving 
till that unfortunate moment, or to be detained 
on a windy comer, were sure to bring him more 
or less discomfort 

**May. Revolving plans for a course of free lectures 
for women upon English literature, to be given during 
the autumn ; something to bring the audience of women 
together who are longing for a better education ; to be 
able to look it over and understand the need.** 

As a result of Mr. Fields's labors in behalf of a 
larger opportunity for women desiring an educo- 
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tion, the following article from his hand soon ap- 
peared iu the newspapers of the day, shortly fol- 
lowed by the advertisement appended. These 
serve to show how generously his friends re- 
sponded to hia appeal for their assistance in his 
plans: — 

•* Good News fob Womicn. — During the months of 
October, November, and December of this year, on Sat- 
urday afternoons, at tliree o'clock, in the hirge hall of 
the Technological Institute, there will be given a free 
course of twelve lectures to women on subjects connected 
with English literature. These lectures are not to be 
reported in the papers, or printed in book-form. The 
following eloquent lecturers are already engaged for each 
Saturday in the above months, beginning October 5: 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edwin P. Whijiple, Wendell Phillips^ George 
S. Hillard, James Freeman Clarke, William R. Alger, 
John Weiss, George William Curtis. « 

** It is the design, we presume, of this course of free 
lectures to introduce a scheme of instruction for women 
which shall give to them the adviintages so long afforded 
to students in universities. It is the beginning of a. plan 
which win be hailed with delight wherever the full and 
proper education of women has been discussed. This 
course will no doubt be followed by others in the sciencei, 
etc., and Boston will have the credit of starting a plan 
which is sure to end iu university education for women 
in various parts of the country. 

^ We understand there are to be no tickets of admit- 
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lion issued, but that all women (and only women are to 
be admitted to the hall, as there will be no room for 
others) who wish to avail themselyes of such a course in 
English litcruturo will go early enough to tiike their 
places. The hall will seat between eight and nine hun- 
dred only, and is to be opened at two o^clock and closed 
promptly at three, to avoid any interruption after the 
lecture of the day has commenced. School teachers es- 
pecially are to be benefited by this course, and if the 
hall were double its size it would not be large enough 
to accommodate all the women who will wish to be 
present. 

**The idea of this provision for the instruction of 
women is a noble one, and is another evidence that the 
world moves." 

Later the following advertisement appeared : — 

'* A free course of twelve lectures to women on sub- 
jects connected with English literature, will bo given in 
the large hall of the Technological Institute, during the 
months of October, November, and December, 1872. 

^ To commence on Saturday afternoon, October 5, at 
8 o^clock, and to be continued every Saturday afternoon 
following, at tlie same hour, until the series is ended in 
December. 
*'Tl)e lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 

Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. 
*'Tlie lecturers for Novomber are Georgo S. Hillardi 

Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Collyer, 

William R. Alger. 
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«*The lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer^ 
son, James Freeman Clarke, George William Curtis. 
" The hall will be opened at 2^ o'clock each Saturday, 
and closed precisely at 3. Seats are provided for nine 
hundred ladies, who will be admitted without tickets.*' 

Perhaps there can be found no more suitable 
point in this " story of a life," than the one we 
have now reached, to incorporate a beautiful trib- 
ute to Mr. Fields received from Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and written during a rapid tour in 
Europe in the summer of 1881. This journey, 
prescribed to Mrs. Livermore by her physician 
after a season of unusual fatigue, was to be a 
period of rest; therefore surprise and gratitude 
were both aroused by the reception of this letter 
from her in the early summer. Mrs. Livermore 
writes : — 

"LOKDOX, EXOLAKD, JuHt 15, 1S81. 

'* I shall never forget the first time I met Mr. Fields. 
It was during the war, and when I was living in Chicago. 
The great need of funds to carry on the work of the 
Sanitary Commission had driven the women of the north- 
west to the last resort — a gmnd fair. It was the first 
of the scries of gi*cat fairs wliich yielded immense sums 
of money to the Sanitary Commission, and, unlike those 
which followed it, it was projected and carried on almost 
entirely by women. All available women were harnessed 
into the various departments of the fair ; and the com- 
mittee having in charge the publication of the daily fiiir 
paper, desiripg that its brief life of three weeks should 
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be a brilliant one, I was despatched to Boston for assist- 
ance. 

** I was instructed to secure, if possible, the services of 
a lady, then •a bright particular star' in the literary 
world. I only knew that Mr. Fields was the lady's pub- 
lisher, and so, without letters of introduction, and unac- 
companied, I sought him at his office, and introduced 
myself and my errand. Fully aware that my errand 
might seem quixotic or infinitesimal to the great pub- 
lisher, I was prepared for a. cool reception. 

"I shall always remember the great courtesy and 
kindness with which Mr. Fields received roe. I was at 
ease directly. He listened with interest to my story, 
kindled with enthusiasm as I told him of the prepara- 
tions for the fair, all eminently western, of the patriotic 
audacity of the women of the northwest, who proposed 
to raise 8100,000 for their sick and wounded *boys in 
blue,' and immediately put himself at- our service, and 
sought to make my errand successful. 

** I failed of accomplishing what I sought, but it was 
not through any indifference or lack of effort on the part 
of Mr. Fields. Seemingly intent on aiding us, he dis- 
cussed with me the details of the paper, was fertile in 
suggestions and hints by which wo profited, and prom* 
ised to solicit contributions from eminent people with 
whom he had relations, — a promise that he kept. 

** As I rose to leave, he made inquiries concerning my 
experiences in hospitals, on transports, and among our 
sick and wounded soldiers. His face glowed, his eye 
moistened, as I spoke of the marvelous heroism, the in* 
dcscribable patience, and the sublime resignation of men. 



young, with families that needed them, to whom life was 
full of promise, — and yet bravely suffering, and calmly 
dying that the nation might live. 

*' * Tliis,' said he, * is the side of the war that the peo- 
ple can never learn from the reports of officers, or the 
letters of war correspondents. When the war is over 
you must give us a book of your ex|)eriences, must show 
us the hcaveiUy aide of tlic tear, and I will help you get 
befoio the world with it.' 

** My interest in Mr. Fields dates from that day. I 
never afterwuixls IiCiird his name spoken, or saw it men* 
tinned in the papers, without recalling his courtesy and 
kindness, and thinking of him as a man to whom a wonuin 
might go for advice and assistance. 

'* Years after, when I had returned to New England 
to reside, I remember how nil who believed in the enfran- 
chisement of women were thrilled with his speecii, made, 
I believe, in Portsmouth, N. H. In strong and grand 
words he expressed his sympathy with the struggling 
reform, not as hopeful in its promise as now, pronouncing 
it founded on eternal justice, and predicting its ultimate 
success at no very remote day. Glad and grateful, I 
hastened to write him a note of thanks, and to tell him 
of the good cheer his words had given us. His reply 
was even stronger and more earnest tlian his public ad- 
dress; and the brief note soon found its way into one of 
the autograph albums, arranged and sold in aid of a 
public diarity. 

^ Onoe more Mr. Fields increased woman's indebted- 
ness to him by organising and successfully carrying out 
a free oonrse of twelve lectoret for women on English 
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literature. So excellent were they, and so highly prized* 
that hardly was the large hall sufTicient for the accom- 
modution of those who songht to attend them. We had 
all come to recognize in Mr. Fields a friend of woman, 
who desired for her equal educational and legal advan- 
tages with man. 

*'If he an*anged for women a course of literary lec- 
tures, his programme included women lecturers as well 
as men. If, at his charming summer retreat by the sea, 
he provided a series of Sunday discourses for his towns- 
people, he invited women to the pulpit, which he tempo- 
rarily controlled, and gave them the same hearty welcome 
he accorded to clergymen. 

'* Was a woman in doubt concerning the worth of her 
untried lecture or undelivered essay? he placed his time, 
talent, and experience at her service, criticising so kindly 
as to win her gratitude, even when the criticism was 
severe. Ay, and when sometimes an unasked loan of 
money was needed, because of the poverty of the would- 
be debutante, it was voluntarily tendered ; «— and I have 
heard Mr. Fields declare that rarely were such debts un- 
paid. 

'* In conservative and cultivated circles, where his in- 
terest in woman's advancement was not known, in the 
far West, where his advocacy of woman suffrage had 
never been advertised, he was as generous in his recog- 
nition, and as just in his demands for woman^ as in the 
society where this had come to be expected of him. 

^ He never passed me on the street so hurriedly that 
he had not time for a word of cheer or encouragement, 
or an inquiry into the progress of a ieform« in which he 
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believed as strongly as myself. It is not yet possible for 
me to realize that all this is over, that these kinduesses 
are ended, that his work is finished. For he was so full 
of life and heartiness, that it is impossible to think of 
him as having passed into the land of silence. 

•• During my brief stay in England I am continually 
reminded of Mr. Fields. For he brought us into such 
acquaintanceship with the English • Authors of Yester- 
day,' that, as I come upon reminders of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Wordsworth, De Quincey, and other masters of 
literature, — sometimes in galleries of pictures, sometimes 
in abbeys, cathedmls, and churchyards, — their historian 
and interpreter immediately rises to my memory, who 
has now, like them, solved the eternal secret, and divined 
the great mystery of dcatli. 

•' I cannot think of him as dead, — nor will I. For as 
he passed through the low gateway that opens outward, 
and never inward, who can doubt that he entered * an- 
other chamber of the King's, larger than this, and love- 
lier ? • Yours very sincerely, 

" Mary A. Livebmorb.'* 

Again I return to the everyday incidents of the 
diary : — 

•• A young gentleman at dinner yesterday gave me the 
following anecdote of Dickens. He went one day to 
hear him read, and invited afterward by a friend to 
be pr ited to Di j C. D. (this was most charao- 
tj b) unneo ly j d him what he, the young 
li thought of 1 ingl * Since you ask me/ 

* ' f criticism I could make upon 
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anything which ha. given me no much pleasure would be 
to say, quite frankly, that I think it somewhat too dra- 
matio 1 ! • Whereat Mr. Dickens bowed, thanked him for 
his opinion, and the «!ene terminated. Years after, this 
Kentleman was himself reading from Tennyson's poems 
to an audience at the Isle of Wight After it was over, 
Mr. Dickens came to speak to him from among the au- 

dience. Mr. expressed himself greatly honored, 

and said he was glad to have been unconscious of his 
distinguished auditor. ^ But what, sir, do you say of 
my reading ? ' ' Since you ask me,' said Dickens, bow- 
ing, with a laugh running all over his face. • I must 
toll you that I do not find it quite dramatic enough I 

« MAHCHK8TEft-BT-THB-SEA. Augxut, 1872. The 
f og-bell tolls all day and all night. It is very sUent here, 
yet nature is melodious, the airs are soft, the odors ex- 

quisito. . 

» Last night Mr. Fields read aloud a manuscript poem 

called 'The Children of Lebanon,' with great pride and 
feeling, as a surprise to our little circle. 

" The fog-bell continues tolling. • Are we not to have 
some rain,' he said, to an old farmer here. • J guess we 
be,' was the reply. 'I see them 'ere thundcr-pilUrs 
leanin' up agin' the Northwest 1' The sea still groans. 
Mr. Fields fell into talk yesterday about h« boyhood. 
The best of Scott's novels were not in his boy's library I 
Whatever there was he learned to know thoroughly. 
•Thaddcus of Warsaw,' of course, was a prime favorite. 
There was a poem called • King Alfred,' which obtained 
a horrible reality in his eyes. He heard his two old 
tinoles talking it orer on* day, when he was • child of 
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SIX or eight years old. * How they bent the old man/ 
he heard them say. 

** Chicago, October, 1872. Most hospitably received 
and entertained. Beautiful autumnal weather; leaves 
aglow in the park (chiefly oaks) ; the great lake Michi- 
gan quiet and blue. Went early to see the burnt dis- 
trict Long rows of new stone fronts rise loftily where 
one year ago all was dust and ashes ; but tiie trees stand- 
ing with naked arms stretching to the sky, give pa- 
thetic evidence of what has been. The fine stone and 
iron walls, too, cracked and ruined, show where grand 
residences, surrounded by gardens, once stood. Every- 
body thinks everybody else Mnuch changed.' The peo- 
ple begin to meet socially now, almost for the first time 

since the public calamity. tells me she has never 

been to see the ruins of her home, although living in 
close proximity. It is hard to find people. Our first 
desire was to discover Robert Collyer; but although 
Unity Church was rising from its ashes, there was no 
clue by which wo could immediately find its pastor. 

''Lecture in the evening. * Masters of the Situation.* 
Large audience, and very enthusiastic. . • • Went to 
Davenport to lecture. Rodo nine hours in the cars, and 
spoke that same evening ; took the tniin again after the 
lecture and returned to Chicago before the world was 
fairly astir. Noble audience at Davenport ; first glimpse 
of Mississippi River. . . • Surprised to find many 
Greeley men horoabont The farmers believe in Oree* 
ley ; they like his sympathy with them, and bis endeav- 
ors for settling the new country. 
^ BoSTOir, Ifavimber. Mr. Fields is at work on his 
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•Tennyson' lecture, which he giyee again to-morrow 

night. • . • 

*« November 9. Tlio roost fearful fire New England has 

erer known is raging in Boston. 

•• November 21. Mr. Fields gave * Tlie Masters of the 
Situation/ before the Young Men's Union. The subject 
seems doubled in significance since our disaster, hundreds 
of young men and women being thrown out of employ- 
ment for the winter. Everybody's time is more or less 
devoted to trying to bridge over this ugly chasm. . . . 
Our home never looked so beautiful, nor seemed so refresh- 
ing I ... I look with great satisfaction at the long row of 
good books Mr. Fields brought into the American world 
while he was still a member of the publishing house. . . . 
Our great treat this week has been reading the second 
volume of Foi-ster's • Life of Dickens,' which was for- 
warded in sheets. We hardly breathed till we had read 
every word. . . . Such unending power of work, such 
universal care for others, such intense absorption in 
whatever was before him, has never been portrayed be- 
fore. ... The fun and pathos of the book brings his 
dear presence back to us again with intense vividness. 
Mr. Fields wrote at once to Forster. . . . 

••Hunt's studio having burned, — utterly burned to 
nothing, — he has bravely taken a new one, and is at 
work, though his whole youth, he says, seems to have 
gone up in the flames. 

" April, 1878. Mr. Fields at home writing away upon 
his Charles Lamb lecture with great assiduity. He is 
enjoying his work, but writes only too steadily. I must 
contrive some kind of diversion. 
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"Hanover, N. H., June. Most hospitable reception. 
Pleasant old-fashioned house under green elm trees. The 
lecture was given in the church where Webster, Choate, 
and others have addressed the College for many years. 
Every kind of festivity proper to the occasion ; even a 
serenade I 

" Manchester, Sutidai/, Aufftiet. Walked to church. 
Mr. Fields found himself lame ; returning stopped at the 
doctor's, who pronounced serious trouble at the knee, and 
gave iodine wash. 

" Monday. Mr. Fields went to town, saw a surgeon, and 
cimio back bringing splint, etc., etc., also two guests. . . . 
''September. Knee is no better. Neighbors and 
friends all kind and attentive. The hours do not seem 
to be long to the patient. He is cheerful. Reading 
Channing's « Life of Thoreau ' with great satisfaction. 

•' Charles Street, October. Mr. Fields still lame, 
but has had a comfortable week. Charles Sumner dined 
with us. He seemed less well than of late. He said 
it was frequently his habit to spend fourteen consecu- 
tive hours at his desk or in reading. The active exercise 
of composition was, of course, agreeable to lum in cer- 
tain moods, but the passive exercise of reading was a 
never^nding delight He spoke of lA)rd Brougham, 
Mrs. Norton and her two beautiful sisters. . . . There 
was much wit and humor that day at table. The ladies 
lingered long after coffee and cigars were brought, that 
they might not lose the conversation. Heard a good 
story of a deaf man lately married, who was asked at 
the Club about his bride: 'Is she pretty?' •No,' re- 
plied the deaf gentleman. • No, she is not, but she will 
be when her father dies I ' 
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** November. Mr. Fields's course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute began while he was still wearing a 
splint. Arousing anecdotes connected with his lectures 
are continually recurring. He met a man a day or two 
ago who said he liked his lectures, « for there did n't 
seem to be any of that shycanery in 'em so many people 
now-a-day» put in.' Another said, * his wife was amaxed 
to see how interested she got in hearin' about these folks 
she'd never known notliin' al)Out before; but she'd like 
to ask who that * North ' was anyhow I (This was said 
after the lecture on * Christopher North, John Wilson.') 

** His own relation of an evening in a certain town of 
Massachusette, where a long train of people came up to 
be introduced in succession with a ready-made speech, 
was very dramatic and comic. Last in the line came a 
grandmother liolding her grandchild by the hand. Hav- 
ing made the regulation speech herself, tlie child also ad- 
dressed him witli the same words and in a piping voice, 
which proved almost too miich for the gravity of the 
lecturer. A certain definition of eloquenoe by one of bis 
hearers was also given tliat same night ♦Tliat*s what 
I call ellertiucnec,' He taid ; ♦ I tell my wife I alios know 
what se^ns to me ellerqoeiioe by kind o' shivers which 
nms up and down my biwk. WeUI In one of yonr 
pieces I felt tbem shivera all over; — Hiatus wliai I eaU 

real eUerqnenoe.* 

"^At^uU 81, 1874- Groond bfoken tot cmr sea^ia* 
hooae. The stoBMattefB tttrned in wiOi a wilL 

^Bonof, SefUmker. V«yhot GkatoOunkOtti 
' Thnnder Bolt HiU * is ova. 
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his Wordsworth lootum. IIo \\m Jiut roail, \\\%i with 
ainusoinoiit, and then woiultti-lngly, that ahanuMiM'tMlio pas* 
siige whiMe WonlNWortli says of his own pciwliy i ho oiia 
who has come at length to an lulniiiiiMou of hU (Words- 
worth's) poems has over bm*ii known to survtvu thuir 
satisfaction." 

''Monday Evming, Sqttifmhef H. A soft hiiiui has 

overspread the hills to-day, indicating haat, hut tlia doul 

breezes blow so dellghtrully al»out this place that wa have 

not felt it. Took a h>np; dilva to H<pmm Iwika and KmU 

demoss over a sU)ep hill. It was vary Ilka soma of tha 

passes, ]M$rhai)s Kirkston«s in the Kn^flinh laki> oomitry, 

and no less Imautiful ( but the soliliida huvn is mora rast 

and unbroken. Wo i>ass<!il a s^|uai'a hrU\ hmm wUh a 

roof of shingh^, belted armifid by a forirst, savaral milas 

from any s<;iUemeiit, atkl a miltt at li^ast, I sImimM say, 

from a nciglibor. l^m side-iWr was wid4i o{Min, aii4 I 

caught a glhn|)se of a woman r^fiJing th#r# as wa drov# 

by. Wa Ummi tha bliia mmtHm aiul wild ap|;las by Ika 

roadside. 

** Mr. Fields baa gona iliis ovtf»tiing to g{va UU I^el^ra 
on Tennyson to tha Konnal 8cbool, tba only m\mtA ol 
this cbaracter in Oie KUie. It baa st^aggM bard (or 
oxiaUnoa, and is barifly on a firm foyii4aU<;n now, J(o 
Uk«s tlie pfiodptil o( tbo $AoqU and finds kirn inl#rasU4 
in bis woik. 

"^ Walkad across tbe broad meadows Ib iim aana< 
and pansed «nd«r tiba droopinf ohms to witJU iim Umg 
sbadowa and yellow %bl play ov#r tim igmss, and finaU/ 
left tibo wh^ im 6mkj sba4a, wi\k a i^Iory aUnkf on 
dM kifla afonni. 
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•• Hanover, Thumday Evening^ Sfptemhfr 17. In tlio 
hoiud of our kind friend, Professor S. Wo cumo from 
Plymouth to Hanover through the Pemigcwassot Valley, 
and wont tiienoo to the Connecticut. Tlie mist which 
bat lain over the hills for the last few days, prognosti- 
cating the mnch needed rain, was thick enougli to con- 
ceal some of the high peaks, but the soft gray light made 
the landscape only more beautiful with its gay maple 
bouglis and brilliant green. 

^ We soon came to tlie little town of Harerhill, beau* 
tifully situated in tlie valley of the Connecticut Tlie 
hills rise all around it. Nature in New England can 
hardly be seen to better advantage. Young girls were 
strolling, and perhaps studying, on the hill -sides,— 
ifewers are cultivatcfl ; tJiere is a seminary ; altogether 
the people seemc«l in a fair way to use and umlcrstand 
their re sourc e s. Tliere bad been a three weeks* drought, 
and the roads were ankle deep with dust, but the clomb 
were gnthering, and a tender gray sky ovrmpread the 
beantifnl scene as wo drove across the river ami through 
the village of Newbury to the hotel Wo fouml a neat 
and comfortable harbor. A room hi^ up, but tlie view 
across the meadows to tlie neighboring hills was en* 
trancin^y beaotifaL We stationed ourw^lvrs at separate 
windows, and could not take oor eyes from the 90Kn%, 
Presently we sallied out for a walk to a hill called 
Montebello, which overhangs the lovely vale. The dajr 
was cahn. with an occaatonal svnbeam sirajring tbroni^ 
duoda and walking acrosa the soft green carpet, per hape 
two bmdred feet bdow. The sheep and cows wandered 
siewlj and hoarionsly ever flM eoel viii leeding fronnA 
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and Inrge elms and mnpl<»s cn^t shndows linnlly ]v$n 
beautiful timn the trees tliemnelvos. The birds were 
chattering around us, nnd tlioir voices alone broke the 
silence. Tlie calmness of eternity scorned to rcign IImto. 
I felt sorry for tliose of our countrymen wlm, in IgiKi- 
ranee of these blissful retreats, fly to Europe as if nil 
beauty had been left Ix-himl by the sti^rn Pilgrims. 
Tliere is nothing in the world morn lieautifiil tlinn tlie 
valh»y of the Connecticut and tlie Vermont )%\\UfmniTy. 
It is yet to be appreciated fully. 

We drove away the mxi day, althoifgli a sf#ft misty 
etmospliere let down a little rain from time to time. 
Went on to Fairleo ami f )rforfl, — the rivrr always in 
sight, sml the scenery rich ami various. Kain came 
fant by tiie time we reaclie«l tlie h/Hel at Orford, ami it 
was dark eiriy. A qweer liotel, full of tUtftem ami eiAtn- 
trymen with no clean hamK who sat at tlie same table 
with na, and d^oured enAUm rarieii^ of exrrlUui itnA 
as if it were all th#rir riglit. The poor, p.il^ little laml' 
Wly, with a crying l»aKy on li^r ann, t/rhl nN>«--in ex* 
eJttinge (or my remark that I shonhl like another ;ng of 
water \n 4mr h^nxm, — that she 1/iiried her ekk^ child, 
e heautifal boy, hi the w^\n%. Kbe sei^med to have 
left her heart chiefly in the ehlW's grate, and the bmise 
went on as best it might. Wh<m I tliought of that litrte 
woman attempting to provide pies and cakes, ami the va* 
rions ni<^ies with which the table wss fovereil, for those 
•nrnftr^ng drfinr^tB, who ate as if they were enkrged 
h>e»stf sent to create a ti^mim, I grew qtrite 'mdif^mni. 
We wslked aboni the beantifal vitb^s in the dusk, hH 
tke mis btfSB to fsO bsnvtty.aaid we were Mwm kh 
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doora and tlienco to bod, for lack of good lights and a 
place to sit 

*' Drovo to Fairiee in the rain, and ordered cmb^pple 
trees of a good old man, who has made ihis whole i*egion 
of the count]*y beautiful from his orchai*d, sending the 
trees np nnd down the river wherever people are wise 
enough to want them. Saw another country interior. 
A gray-haired woman, the mother of several children, all 
dead save one, the youngest, who was playing about. 
She was at work making the everlasting pies. She said 
' the country was beautiful about there for those as had 
time to look at it. For her part, there was so much work 
to do in their house she never had time to go out much I ' 
She was rapidly moving between lier huge cooking-stove 
and the ironing-table as she talked. Called to decide 
on the apple trees, and returning to the sitting-room a 
young girl was ironing at the table. From her rather 
trim costume, cut in city fashion, I ventured to ask if 
she lived there. * Oh no I * she said, * her homo was in 
Chicago. She had come to make .her relatives a short 
visit, but as there was only one laundress in the village, 
and she was busy, she concluded to do up her own dress.* 
All of which was very commendable, but she did not 
seem to find pleasure in her novel experience. I said, 
* How you must delight in this beautiful place after Chi- 
cago.* * Well,* she said, lowering her voice so that her 
kind hostess should not hear, * this is all very well for 
a few days, but it *s terribly lonely.* 

" We were glad to get away from the atmosphere of 
those women. In a paradise of natural beauty, with kind 
neighbors and some interesting people, too, within tha 
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radius of a mile, they allowed themselves to bo utterly 
ignorant of the glory of nature as well as the human com- 
panionship they might have had. Drove a mile farther, 
into a solitude indeed, upon the hills, to the cottage of 

. We had no time to get out, neither could wo 

do so, because the grass grow all round tlio door and was 
very wet. We sent in word who was there, and Mrs. 

, slipping on ovei-shoes and taking shawl and 

umbrella, mn out to si)eak to us. Here was a dilTerence I 
• I never go out of that little brown hut,* she said, *from 
tlie time of the firat snow-fall until spring returns, and 
sonjctinies when I get discouraged with the dull routine 
of things I go into my own room where I keep all the 
books you have sent inc, and I take down Emerson or 
Carlyle, or some other friend, and I have all the society 
I need, and go back by and by refreshed to my work.* 
Tears sprang to our eyes as she talked. It was good to 
see her, and we shall not meet again as strangers.** 

*• October 0. The busy season of the year is again 
opening. Mr. Fields has lectui-ed three times this week 
in different places. At one town a little girl of nine 
years came up to him after the lecture, put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him I The child clung to 
him until he left, although she had never seen him be- 
fore. He brought home superb flowers. 

** In the train he met a man, a total stranger, who in- 
troduced himself, and then proceeded, little by little, to 
give him the full story of hU life. A stmnge and raor- 
ing history it was, and the way in which he clung to his 
hearer was something extraordinary. He was a student, 
and a man of digested learning also, who had alrauiy 
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mftde his mark in literature, bnt * the sorrows of that 
line * were unfolded with tlie directness of childhood/* 

*^ New York, February 7, 1876. Dickens*s birthday. 
A cold, raw, clouded day, contrasting with the wonderful 
floods of yellow sunshine which we hare enjoyed erer 
since we left Boston. 

^ Came to Saratoga, where Mr. Fields spoke the same 
erening. On the way in the yellow of tlie cold sunset 
the monument to young Ellsworth was pointed out to 
us on the summit of a hilL The marble eagle on the top 
shone in the bright air. 

** Pleasant reception and warm fire at Saratoga. The 
night very cold, clear and aUurrj^ the ground corered 
with snow. A * knrely audience ' assemliled to greet the 
lecturer, wlio came lioino warmed by tlie exertion of 
speaking. We had a comfortable little supper, clii^fly 
on baked potatoes, by the side of our bedroom ^re, and 
went most comfortably to sleep, in i^iite of tlie inquiring 
^anoe one must always cast ai a stcaage bed in a Iir4el 
of medjooe aduerements with rapttt to cooking. The 
next morning took a brisk raoiblc on ihtf erisp snow. 
The diange mm deliglitfnL We had left Barton aknost 
impassslile — tke snnw of tlie sliects had been draraed 
into a kind of gray m^ wkidi dAgg^l bnih wheel ear' 
riages and rmuieffv, mmd the sidewalks were fike rirmletB 
with slippety boCtiMM. Ilere ew$;rjiihin% was so dean I 
Cold, certainly, Vmt fresli, and bn|[^ and heaUhf^ 

** TkMt day U> PongMMqwie, whent Ur. FmMs ketef«d 
again. Hen en the banks of the Hmimm, Afsm^ t/Ol 
eoU,tketnwwliiaes»9wt9bt ami. lb 

tifcd fmn his leetanu Tksjrlndghw 
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bmp for tho desk, only fooi'ligliU 1 1 simI g«*itftnil lofty 
illumination. The result was, bs cut hU lociiirs v#ry 
short. Again, supper in our room, btit * Um man ^ liad 
kept him talking some time lietow stairs, ami ti# was a 
Utile more tired« Howeirer, we rose soon afu*r six the 
next morning, and went to VaMar Colh^ge, where at nine 
o'clock he made an addn-ss to the stii#b^its. TlMtre w«fre 
three humlrerl and serifuty-flire yr/u«g girls In Um* IwjJM- 
ing, ami nearly thai nnmW must hare att^whMl tU 
morning lecture. It was an au^H^^nce of th^i \t¥§i kiml. 
He was as much p|i!ased as tlwry were. AlimrmnfA, we 
went oirer tlie Imilding and tlie (AtmrynUrry^ whitlier we 
went for the purpose M meinf( Vfffmmr Maria Mil^b^ll, 
whom tlie UtulmiM lore ^karly. A bust #^ %tn, t^mmf' 
rille was in her ntfM^ yrfm^Uttl her l#y Vrmt^!^ Pcrwifr 
CobU. We saw the UtUm^^im mA instmiiNrnls, aU 
an arrangement or adjasUn^nt tA Mum Uff fmmmmtmmi 
which may be ranked asn^ng the ^dsMs^/reries/ It is 
Miss Miiehdl's own. Inst rumen t asid nif^m aaewer ihw 
purpose admirsMy, hni twenty t ytm n m l Mkn are m- 
q^mnA i0 perpetnats the work faevsr U^Mt One pmr M 
hami§ maybwd it for a tiase, bnt t/tlhmA^ imu4iHim 
iimm is danger ^ kns in the frntmrn, ... At $4;(fd 
w mA m l Xew York. Mr. TieUi was €impki4f ^ft^ 



Vf!i. t)nt mtaitmm fmia the AmuWis 
Steten t9 a fieaS m m m iiM m m. T^inkf Ihfm t^'.mtUm 

fc«ep the mst' mm st efklm^^n ^ ttie anllle W hmlk^0 
Uat Om mmm fmm Umfm^kmmbmm IhUimwt, 
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latter containa only forty-eight men, but it is the fact of 
their coming at all rather than the numbers whicii is im- 
pressive. Bayard Taylor came from New York to report 
the event for the ' Tribune.' After dinner went to hear 
Dr. Holmes and Dr. Ellis, at the opening of the exhi- 
bition of i-elics. Tliere was hardly a dry eye when 
Holmes finished reading. 

•• William Hunt at tea. Took out a letter from Du- 
▼eneck tlianking him for the word of artistic recognition 
he so greatly needed. • Ah I he 's got the right spirit,' 
said Hunt, * he loves art better than his native city. He 
loves the place where he was born and bred ; we all do 
so, and wo can't help hankering after it ; but he loves 
art more, and he will go wherever he can find the most 
room for that But how impossible it is to drum art 
into people if they can't see it. . . . Tliey talk about 
Millet's not taking pains I Why, he worked several 
weeks in my studio in Paris one winter, and was three 
weeks constantly upon one hand. The truth is, painten 
should n't talk. They sliould have their mouths sewed 
up tight, and DO the thing, not talk about it' . . • 

•« July 6, 1876. Writing in our own cottage at Man- 
chester. 

*♦ This year an idea which was never absent from his 
mind, of teaching young people how and what to read, 
began to take shape in his thought I find tlie printed 
title-page of a book before me, which was then projected. 
It was to be called, * Talks with Young Scholars by an 
Old Scholar.* And tlie motto runs — 

''* What at your book to hard? • • • 

I '11 talk witk this good follow.' — 8lfAXlsr«AB& 



I 






** Several pages of the * First Talk,' were also printed; 
but it is probable th.at the continual use he was able to 
make of nil his material in his ne>x;r-cnding lectures 
ciiused him to postpone any such publication.' T^ectur- 
ing (out of Boston) usually signified something more 
than the simple delivery of the evening discourse; there 
was always a high school or seminary in waiting, asking 
for a few words on the following morning, or the previ- 
ous afternoon. His tact with young people, and his 
power of interesting them in his subjects, was one of 
his peculiar gifts; perhaps I ought to add also one of 
his peculiar enjoyments, therefore he yielded the more 
readily to the continual solicitation of teachers for bis 
assistance. 

* The foHowiag sketch of lopict for Yariout chapten, with fvg- 
gestioDf for tUlof , were found among hit pajitn : — 

(Half-Uour) talks 
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"In the autumn of this year Mr. Fields again left 
home for Chicago, and a western lecturing tour. Again, 
we enjoyed a hospitable reception, and saw much that 
was interesting under our friend Robert Collyer's guid- 
ance. Among other friendships begun, not ended, there 
was one with William Clarke who, in what might seem 
unsympathetic surroundings, had preserved his youthful 
love and enthusiasm untarnished. His treasures were 
not among seen and temporal things. 

** Came to Beloit, Wisconsin. A pleasant town full of 
comfortable homes ; but the youth who had taken the 
responsibility of sending for the lecturer in a moment of 
enthnsitvsm, neither understood the business he bad un- 
dertaken, nor bad counted the cost. It was too early in 
the season at best, and the town was a small one. Tliere 
was no audience. The poor young man had no money 
to meet expenses, and was distressed beyond measure. 
Mr. Fields saw through the situation from the first mo- 
ment, and fully appreciated the ludicrous side of it. Af- 
ter all was over, he witlidrow the frightened youth into 
a private room, saw that expenses wero paid, and sent 
the poor fellow off rejoicing, and promising never to do 
so any more. 

^ Left Beloit before dawn, rising at four A. M. for the 
purpose, and going breakfastless to the station in the 

dark. 

*• Milwaukee, Sunday. First Sunday afternoon 
lecture ever given in this city. It was a great success ; 
at the Academy of Music Beautiful city, but * eold as 
Christmas.* 

**Raoikb. Lectured. Hotel overlooking the waters of 
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Lake Michigan in the. moonlight Starting early the next 
day, we hardly arrived at Evanston (for the evening 
lecture) in time to dress. Up early again next day, and 
on thi-ough Chicago to Rockford. Walked through the 
town in the afternoon. We crossed Fox River, made 
famous by Abraham Lincoln's story. Mr. Fields is a 
little more tired and homesick than usual, but this is the 
first really home-sick place we have seen. 

*• Jfadison, the capital of Wisconsin, one of the clear- 
est cleanest, nnd most beautiful of western cities. The 
College has four hundred students, an equal number of 
women and men. The State House is like a small Greek 
temple, surrounded with trees. We were most hospit- 
ably entertained in the beautiful home of Ole Bull. Left 
Madison at midnight for Chicago, where we found our- 
selves at half-past seven in the morning, and no carriages 
at the station. Gathering our wraps we walked across 
the still half-sleeping city to the hotel. The moniing 
air and exercise revived us, but in a few hours we were 
in the cars again, hot and airless, and on arrival at a 
place called Sterling found a broiling fire in our 
stivcd-up bedroom. The lecture was on •Cheerful- 
ness! * 

•* Tlie hall was crowded, though it is a place of only 
five thousand inhabitants. People pressed about him 
eagerly ; one woman came eighteen miles to talk of her 
brother, Ralph Keeler, whom Mr. Fields had known, and 
to hear the lecture. As he walked out in the morning, 
a rough man driving a countiy wagon came up to him, 
jumped from his seat, pulled off his buckskin glove, and 
asked to be allowed to pay his humble tribute of grati- 
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tude for the lecture, which he said had done him a world 
of good. « Long after you have forgotten this place we 
Bhall remember you,' one of his listeners said. 

•• Omaha, Nebbaska, October 17. Pretty tired after 
a long night and half day from Sterling to this place. 
The whole distance was like some noble garden, exquisite 
in sunset, moonlight, and moniing. Here a fierce wind 
is blowing. It is dusty, and we begin to see the life 
Bret Harte describes in the faces, manners, and bearing 
of the iKJople. Wo see fine horses and stalwart men. 
Everybody is kind and attentive to us. * Opera House ' 
crowded. Men came in fi-om the prairie in higli boots 
to hear the lecture, leaving their horsey outside. 

*« October 11». Arose at four o'clock, jumped into an 
omnibus which rattled rudely along over the soft earthy 
avenues, and into occasional holes, especially near the 
street crossings, which ni-o of plank, sometimes rising a 
foot above the level of the road. The vehicle was full, 
two women with young babies, not to speak of children 
of all ages taken from their beds,— a company of the 
unwashed. We had time, however, for everything ex- 
cept breakfast 1 There was no express train. All day 
long we rattled on in cars heated by ii-on stoves, without 
dinner (they stopped somewhere and called it by that 
name, but we could nob find courage to go in), until 
half-past six o'clock, when we reached Iowa city, where 
• Cheerfulness ' was again given to a fine audience. 

** Oct<^er 20. Went to prayers at the University of 
Iowa, which stands in a park opposite the hotel. Saw 
six hundred boys i i | A j i 

Lftter in the day 
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spans the towa River, The day was exquisite, warm as 
summer, with a soft haze. Wo sat on the hillside enjoy- 
ing it, greatly amused in watching a family trying to 
get a drove of pigs to market ... 

*« Blooaiikoton, Illinois. Arriving at half-past ten 
at night, wo found a reunion of the Thirty-third Illinois 
Regiment — with other soldiers, oflicers, and their wives, 
amounting to three hundred persons, — had taken |x>s8cs- 
sion of the hotel. It was a most interesting sight, how- 
ever, as such reunions must always bo. When tlicy dis- 
covered Mr. Fields was in the hall, they would not rest 
until he had responded for Massachusetts. His speech, 
though short, was to the point, and the applause was 
simply terrific. There was no liquor on the tibles, and 
the presence of women gave a cheerful aspect, which 
kept tlie memorial day from becoming too painful. One 
man who had lost a leg tottered as he rose to speak, 
whereat another one-legged comrade rose up and sup- 
ported him. 

" Were driven to see the State Normal School and 
Orphans' Home. Both noble establishments, of which 
Iowa may well be proud. Our guide wore a toothpick in 
his mouth, which he revolved restlessly with his tongue 
until yon were perplexed as to the possibility of that 
member's evading any longer the sharp point inside. He 
wished to show us the museum, * the first in America, 
sir I 'also parks, kitchens, laundries, cupolas, and every 
imaginable comer. I took the lecturer's part steadfastly, 
declaring that, with a lecture before him that evening, 
he could go up and down no more stain. Except for 
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tiiia excow I know not what wonld have become of 

"Arrived at- -. The place was full of kindlineea, 

•tore-heat. and entlmHaim for Mr. FieW«l . . . School- 
hoiiie, — all liouBo and Tory little whool ; teachoM nlaries 
worse tlian very lUtlo. . . . 

"Readied Boston October Slst Norembcr 8d Mr. 

» AVe cul tho Inclowd not of one o( tLo locJ Dew»i»peri i— 

OATS AKD UARLST, 

Fifty IhouMind boihcl. wnnwd »t oar oit-nieAi miU b CortlriUs, 
(or wliich wo will p«r Um hislicil mfcrkct prieo- 

TvaitKR ft Co. 

THB IOWA conn CROP. 

Iowa t* ft growing Stslo — worco lliirty yMW old. Among other 
pr«Iocti iho will thi. jcr mid to the .u». toUl. 140,000.000 bitUoI. 
el co™. Kow let ui tec wtal thi. mewii when pot in s comprcbca- 
rivo (wm. It will rcqairo u aitoy ol 180,000 grangers tweoty di)-» 
to pluck «nd crib llio Mr.. If .liippwl *» »«'''l "1"'™ *'««^ ''"P" 
Of 1,000 tOM Cftch 10 cflrrr tl.o cn.p. It Irwwporla.l -ipon cnr.. II 
will miuiro *70,00O car., und would mnke ft tmin !,)60 m.k- is 
tenglh, or -p«o nc«rly ftcro.. tho coDlineoL If loxlwl upon wftj- 
on* with wrrjlnB c.pacily of thirtj hu.hcli oftch, ll.o ImiD would 
form ft lino 17,000 n,ilc. long, or 1,000 mile, mo™ thftn tho circuit 
of Uw filobo. ]f empli*"! "lo*" "1*" "«" ='V *^ ^''" ^°'^' " "'' 
OTcr-holm tl.ftl city ft. w«ro IIcrcolft..c»m ftn.l ro.np.li. If mftdo 
Into whlfkey. It would llo«t tho United SUitc. iiftry, or mftko e«ry 
miin wooisn, ftnd child upon tho fnce of Iho e»rth drunk. It meani 
(At horiK^". fi«t bcof, f.t bog., fftl poultry, ftnd f.t potkot-book.. It 
menni lh»t It will open bank tbuIi. *nd lUrt the wheol. of com- 
more*. Hero in young lows >ro mine, richer thsn Cnliromia, or 
OrAlr, or Peru. Fifty UwuMiul iquare milo. of .ortnco <ligs'n'» 
ud ftU " pUy dirt" Then why sot ootne to Iowa? - Co-ndf BU^ 
tfenforttL 
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Fields loft again for 'WillianiB College, where bo lectured 
tbree successive niglita. . . . 

" BosTOX, February, Went to see Sotliern in David 
Garriclc A beautiful piece of dramatic art. Ho said 
uftorword at supper, iu speaking of tlio vngaries of tbo 
mind, tlmt he wns always tempted when ho cauio to tho 
loro-mukiug of that play to astonish the audience by 
turning a somersault or two before them on tho stage. 
He reminded tis of Dickens tigaiu, us lie always docs. 
Tlio flushing g)ance, the clear-cut speech, the lore of 
effects, the keen, almost uiiobserrahle study of liis com- 
pnuioim, the very sound of his laiigli, — but of course the 
measureless tcndcmcssi the unsoirish regard of which 
Dickens was cnpuble, and ^vhich made him tho master 
he was, can only bo known once. 

" Sotheru amused ns immensely telling na of his 
hatreds, 'musical boxes and photographs.' They are 
his red rags. Ho illustrated his own love of practical 
jok«:- 

"He hod invited a friend, who was going up to Lou- 
don to some entertainment, to sleep in liis eliambera, lis 
himself having planned, just at that time, to bo away. 
Ho changed his plans, howovcr, for some good re-tson, 
and forgetting all about liis invitiition, went to Iiis cliam- 
bers to sleep on that particular night when his friend 
was to take possession. He bad gone ijuietly in at a 
late hour, as was his wont, and bad just thrown o^ bis 
coat and collar, when be heard a snoring in tho inner 
room. For moment be was startled, but soon the 
ludicrous) of tho whole thing bunt upon him. Put- 
onoe more, he took » huge uusio-bo^ 
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which «>me mi8e»i<led friend hxA giTen bim, woand it 
up, >nd pat it under the bed. It wa» one of the kind 
that hna hnnimeri iwid bells and erery sort of noisy ac 
companiment. Soon the thing ' went off.' JIi«d™maUo 
reprewnh^tion of the horror of the inhabitant of the bed, 
and his own enjoyroent of the joke ftom behind the door, 
was very diyerting. . . • 

"Passed the evening in Hunt's stodio. When we 
arrived he said they were jnst ' fixln" for tlie company I 
He was moving about in his liveliest and roost restless 
way. Every now and then lie wonld bear a uwao from 
a small nephew behind a screen. 'He's arrangin' the 
cake,' said Hunt Presently, when the oalte was ar- 
ranged I it was brought in a hi^ tin dish and placed on 
the top of a high stool near his easel during the evening. 
Tlien he began to show his work — tlio portrait of 
Agaeaii, one of a lady, and many drawings in pastel and 
charcwl. Ah» a fine woman's figure holding a man- 
dolin, with beautiful greon drapery and yellow huir. 
Some one said, -'tis liWe Paul Veronese,' 'but softer,* 
said Hunt, ' 't U softer now, is n't it,' in • kind of boyish 
and appealing way. We had delightful music When 
it was time to go Hunt said, hugging himself and dan- 
cing about, • if yott wUl go, I 'm glad I have n't shown 
yon everything. I 've lots more 1 1 ' 

M Wellbslby, June, 1876. The sun was streaming 
across the lawn and the groat trees flinging down their 
shadows as we approached the college, a very Gne build- 
ing filled with throe hundred young women. Six girls 
rowed na across the Uke. It WM ■ Wtd^ "g»»t, »pe- 
eially m w» approached te t~~ "" 
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Mr. fields gave his lecture on De Quincey, and after- 
ward enjoyed the evening with his host and hostess in 
the fine Ubrary of the college." 

This ia the first record of a seriee of i-isits to 
Wcllcflley, which entled only with Mr. Ficlda's 
death. His associntions with the place and its 
founders were something more tlian ngreeable, — 
they were tliose of friendship. TIicsc tics strength- 
ened with the years, nnd as he always loved his 
friends in a way to help tliem, so liis interest in 
Wellcsley was deeply appreciated by its pro- 
jectors. 

" OOoher 27, 1876. Lectured in Springfield m route 
to BufTnIo and Niagnra. Tlio scene at the Falls was 
never mora impressive. Walked about the place the 
livelong day except an hour for dinner. 

'* OnRKLiK. T^ecture most successful. The young 
men liuiig about liis steps till the last moment Rose at 
half-inst five, nnd loft before the sun appeared. The air 
was delicious, the horses strong, and we watdied the j>er> 
feet l>cnuty of the dawn ns we drove over the solitiiry 
road, heavy with black soft soil. How endless and for 
loni some of these roods looked, branching out, no one 
knows whither, ond reaching over utter solitudes. We 
were driven by a young student, who replied civilly to 
our questions about growing tilings, birds, even milk-cans, 
and all kinds of matters, such as beeet the wandering 
eyes of the traveler. The milk-cans were indeed pro- 
digious in that district Tbey were explained when w« 
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ti&dentood tlmt wo lind entered the town of Wellington, 
one of the largest cheese dopota in tlie world. Some 
quick eye, seeing the name on our trank ns wo drove 
through the town, a deputation waited on Mr. Fielda at 
the station to praj him to stay over one day aud lecture. 

" It was very warm as wo rode on across the vast State 
of Ohio, with its gathered corn, its springing winter 
wheat, its vast cultivated plains and rather slow rivers. 
Mr. Fields was deeply interested in the sight, especially 
OS we draw near to Dayton, where is tlie Soldiers' Home, 
dear to us because of tlie fine libmry that belonged to 
one of our young Massachusetts sohllen who fell at Boll's 
DiuD. It was presented to this Home by liis motlier, 

" CiMClHKATi, Novemier 8. Dark November wcotber. 

"November 4. Lecture last nigitt on Wordsworth 
drew a crowded bouse. Everybody is more tlian kind. 
This morning » fog deep as that of London oorers every- 
thing. 

" Lectures continued daily — all very succeufnl. 

*' Chicago, Noven^r 9, 1876. Intensely anxious as 
to the result of the election. Eager crowds at every 
station on the way to snatch the nowspopora. 

** The next evening Mr. Fields lectured at a place called 
Princeton, tmveling all night after speaking, and return- 
ing to Chicago at seven o'clock, A. M. . . . Left Chicago 
for a week of lectures throaghoat Wisconsin. . . , Re- 
turning Friday, lectnred Friday evening at Bcloit, and 
again traveling all night, readied Chicago at dny-break. 
He is not well ; after resting we walked down town, and 
dined alone together, which seemed to do him good. 

HeComick'a vast ball crowded to hear 
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tlie 'Plea for Cheerfulness.' Everybody enthunastio 
and Hglow. 

•' BuKyAU). Walking out in the afternoon to see the 
leoture-roora for the evening. Air. Fields stumbled over 
the steps in a dark entry, and sprained his anklo. With 
the aid of oold wet compresses and a physician's care, 
he gave his lecture, sitting, but otherwise as if nothing 
were the matter. Thanksgiving day dined at East Buf- 
falo railway sution. Much amused by a party, a|i)>ar- 
ontly the Feiziwig family, also dining. It wiis a wonder- 
fully dean little phwe with the best of home-eooktHl 
dinners. We were waited upon by a young woman in 
the cleanest of clean gowns. She said, in answer to oar 
inquiries abont tlie jolly party, * Oh, it 's the family, and 
they ain't all here noitbcr I ' So ' the family ' was mak- 
ing merry in its own restaurant I — and who should have 
a better right. 

" New Vobk, DeeemUr, IS7fl. Mr. Fields leetnifa in 
New York, Swarthmore, and West Cheater, alternately, 
every week," 

With tbi« month the Atary ends. It never wa* 
rceumcd. Engngeincnu and occiipatioiia absorbed 
the time «nd atrcngth of botli, n»d pcriHinnl inter- 
est* (fftvo way to other cininw, I cannot, IiowcTcr, 
olIoAT Mr. Fields'i Iccturc«, which will never be 
printed, to paM into oblivion, without striving to 
rescue M>me memory of tlicir peculiar qualities and 
influence. For thia purpose, in order that no mt*- 
t4k0 may be made by subMituting private opinion 
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for genuine public recognition, I turn to the trib- 
utes paid him through the newspapers and peri- 
odicals. In one of the Philadelphia newspapers I 
find: — 

" We Ao not fittompt to criticise Mr. Fields. No one 
can, Trithoiit loving him, listen to bis soft, gentle voice, 
in tlie quiet, conversntionnl tone with wliich be puts bis 
lUidiences in warm personal relations with him. 

A writer in Worcester, Mass., where he always 
found n delightful audience, says : — 

" The lecturer spoke of the good done the world by 
pleasant people, meaning by pleasant people those who 
are to tiie manor bom, seeing everything and everybody 
St the best and nnder a certain illumination, not those 
who nra plcosnnt now nnd then or at times when they 
are pleased. Somewhere in a new England cemetery, on 
a gravesWno, said the speaker, is to be found, vith the 
name and nge, the line, ' She was so plcnsnnt.' ' Tliink,' 
said he, 'what a delightful character she must have been 
to hare an epitaph like that. It makes one think that a 
choir of ntghtingi^es is perched upon her grave and sing- 
ing melodious chiints to her memory.* " 

Also, from Worcester, came the following pri- 
vate note, one among many from other quarters of 
the same nature ; the source of which remains un- 
discovered : — 

"WoKCUTiB, Maui., Januarj II, IRT*. 
"Mb. Jaiies T. FruLOS : — I must «vor count among 
my chief bleMUigi the privilege <A hearing the oooise d 



lectures upon English literature yon nre now giving in 
our city. It cannot be a matter of indifferent^ to you 
tliat you have greatly blessed and helped one in sore 
need. 

^ I tliank yon from my heart for showing me that ■ 
great noble learned man can yet be modest and simple, 
OS our Saviour's type of his own piira kingdom, a little 
child. Whereas I was once, to a great extent, blind, I 
believe I have now both eyes open, and please God I will 
never shut them again. 

" May you have many, many hnppy useful years, 

"A Grateful Huutza." 

Again in a paper from Pawtucket^ Klossocbu- 
setts, I find : — 

** The lecture, from beginning to end, was an absorb- 
ing literary treat He spoke of the iiuimrt-nnco of no%'els 
and the iufluenco tliey exerted npon the mind and so- 
ciety, commended tite good and warmly denounced the 
bad ; in the latter case amply illustrating the debasing 
effect the pernicious trash, from the dime novel to the so- 
called peiio'iicals for boys and girls, which tiike up the 
larger portion of our newsdealers' counters, hiis hiul and 
is liable to have upon the readers of tlia abominable 
stuff ; and his vorAa upon this portion of bis subject 
ouglit to bo printed in circular form and spread broadcast 
over the entire country." 

And from Exeter, Nev Hampshire : — 
*'Mr. Fields has done more than any otlier American 
to familiaiin as with the men of letters of the old world 
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and tbeir works; and the nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude which will become greater as the ranks of our 
schohirs increase. His opportunities have been pecul- 
iarly advantageouSf his memory is prodigious, and he 
has gathered in a stoi-o of fact and narrative that rendera 
him the most charming lcctui*er of the day. ... He is 
able to surround his subjects with an interest, a fresh- 
ness, and a wealth of rominiscenco of which no other 
lecturer is capable.*' 

From the New York " Tribune " : — 

** The cITect of such a course of lectures on die great 
public cannot easily be estimated. At every discourse 
there must be at least a small number to whose minds a 
new world is suddenly opened. The mind whicli has 
been favored with the advantages of education in its 
more practical sense, may (ind a never-ending interest 
and pleasure in the labors of science, the studies of po- 
liticid economy, the pages of history, the puzzling prob- 
lems of higher mathematics, or the wondrous progress of 
mechaniciil invention ; yet unless the lights of modern 
English literature have beamed upon tbeir libraries they 
must pass through earth-life in a shadow.'* 

Finally a writer in the " New York Post," hav- 
ing heard one of his lectures in Boston, re- 
marks : — 

** Mr. Fields was clearly of the mind that Bostonians 
had the opportunities for loo much education, and it was 
a timely suggestioi ' if the public libraries could not 
be weeded of som dI irash» well quail- 
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fied indicators should be appointed who should gauge the 
requirements of applicants, and tell them what books 
they ought to read." 

This paragraph revives the memory of an idea 
which was a growth from his experience, and 
which he always believed to be perfectly feasible. 
Public libraries, ho considered, could effect but a 
small part of the good for which tliey were in- 
tended until persons of judgment and sympathy 
could be found and appointed as indicators to 
assist readers in the selection of proper books. 

The kind of affectionate personal interest which 
grew up in the minds of his hearers toward him 
was exceptionally noticeable. During the lecture 
season his house was seldom without ilowei*s, offer- 
ings from his grateful listeners. He did not often 
return empty handed from his evening reading. 
This was but one expression of the influence he 
exerted. 

In vain, during these pages, have I hoped to 
recall in words something of the vitalizing, en- 
couraging, sympathizing, and above all simple and 
human presence which Mr. Fields was to all >vho 
knew him. I fear it may not be I But there is, 
at least, one striking characteristic of him not yet 
expressed, — he could bring the most adverse na- 
tures together, and, if war were not previously de- 
clared between them, they would separate liking 
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each other better than they had ever believed pos- 
sible. He was bom to harmoniKe, and the amount 
of such business he was called upon to do was very 
unusual. 

Meanwhile he was continuously occupied at his 
desk, as the subjoined list of twenty-seven Ice- 
turesy which he had ready at this period, will 
show.* 

He found it diflicult to shake off his old occu- 
pation altogether. ^^Once a publisher always a 
publisher," he would say. Sometimes, however, 
the applications were too much even for his pa- 
tience, and I find the following paragraph, cut 
from one of the daily papers : — 

** Mr. J. T. Fields is compelled again to request pub- 
licly iliat no moro manuscripts may bo sent to Mm for 
examination, as be has not been connected with any 
miignzino or publishing-house for several years, and can- 
not luidcrtake to find publishers for cither prose or po- 

^ Importnnce of the Stndjr and Reading of English Litoraiare. 
Lilcrary and ArtitiUc Life in London, Tliirtjr Years ago. Fiction, 
Old and New, and its Eminent Authors. A I'lca for Cheerfulness. 
Masters of the Situation. John Milton (two lectures). Alexander 
Pope. Oliver Goldsmith. Samuel Tajrlor Coleridge. Robert Bums. 
Mr. and Mrs. Drowning. Walter Scott Lord DjTon. William 
Cowper. William Wordsworth. Charles Lamh. Alfred Tennyson. 
Thomas CampbeU. Sydney Smith. ** Christopher North " (John 
Wilson). Thomas Ilood. KeaU and Shelley. Thomas Do Qnincey 
(the *< English Opium Eater '')• William Callen Bryant. Nathaafol 
Hawthorne. Heory W. Longfellow* Raf at Cboate. 
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etr}'. He regrets that he has no leisure to read or give 
opinions on unprinted matter, as 'he would gladly do if 
differently situated,' and respectfully begs to refer all 
applicants to Messrs. J. R. Osgood and Company, or to 
Mr. Howells, the editor of • The Atlantic Monthly.' 
During the last two months forty bulky manuscripts 
have been sent to Mr. Fields, from various parts of the 
country, with no piwision inclosed for return postage or 
express charges." 

In April, 1875, Mr. Fields vLsitcd Jesse Pomeroy 
in his cell. It was altogether out of his usual plan 
to do anything of the kind, believing it to be a 
mistake to gaze upon misery or wrong which you 
can do nothing to alleviate. In this case, how- 
ever, it will be seen he had n definite end in view. 
He had long held the opinion, that if the influence 
of good litcrnture was beneficent, tlio opi>osito was 
also true, — the effect of bad literature must be 
deteriorating. In an unpublished paper ui)on this 
subject he says : — 

•• I have for a long time been of tlie opinion that the 
increase of crime is lai^ly owing to the reading of im- 
moral and exciting cheap books. . . . Traveling about 
tlie country I see young people everywhere absorbed in 
reading, to say the least, a doubtful class of litemture. 
On the railroads I see school-boys secluding themselves 
from observation busily occupied in readuig • Dime Nov- 
they are called. If I go into the engine or bag- 
1 1 always find one or two workmen off 
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duty, earnestly devouring the * Police Gazette,* or other 
illustrated journals devoted to crime. On steamboats, 
the comers of settees, and boxes on the freight deck, are 
frequently occupied with readers all intent on the gar- 
bage thrown out to them by infamous scribblers who 
pander to all the worst passions of human or inhuman 
nature. ... I found the advertisements of low theatres 
in all our cities holding out cheap inducements to crowd 
the pit and gallciy when Helen Western played Jack 
Sheppard, and made robbery heroic to that extent, that 
the high sheriff of SulTolk told me, wlien this woman 
played that character at the Howard, young thieves mul- 
tiplied perceptibly in Boston during, her engagement 
The popular play that crowds the Howard Athenroum 
tliis very week every night with boys from ten to nine- 
teen, is called, * Escaped from Sing-Sing,* and is based, 
I am told, on the easy immunity from the punishment of 
crime. . . . Having been so long interested in hunting 
out, if possible, proofs that demoralizing cheap literature 
was working bad results, I resolved to visit the Pomeroy 
boy in his coll, and question him as to the books he had 
been reading from childhood. . • • I began my conver- 
sation by frankly telling him why I wished for an inter- 
view. 

** * I see, sir, that you come from no morbid curiosity,* 
was his prompt reply. I Uien asked him if he was fond 
of reading. He said, *Very, I read everything I can 
get* *When did you first begin to be fond of read- 
ing?* I asked him. * I guess about nine years of age.* 

* What kind of books did you first begin to read 7 ' 

* Oh, blood and thunder stories I ' 
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^ * Were the books small ones ? * 
•• • Yes, most Bead]e*s dime novels.' 
•• « How many of Beadle's dime noveU do you think you 
read from nine years old upward 7 * 

•• ' Well, I can't remember exacUy, but I should think 
sixty,* 

" • Do you remember the titles of most of them 7 * 
" • No, sir, but *« Buffalo Bill *' was one of the best.* 
«« • What were the books about 7 * 
•••Killing and scalping injuns and so forth, and running 
away with women ; a good many of the scenes were out 
on the plains.*' 
«• « Weie there any pictures in the books 7 ' 
•• « Yes, sir, plenty of them, blood and thunder piotoreti 
tomahawking, and scalping.' 

•« « Did your parents know you were reading those 
books all through those years 7 ' 
•« • No, I kept it away from them.* 
•• • Do you think you read more of those books than 
any of the boys who lived near you 7 ' 

•• • Yes, sir, a great many more, I had a kind of passion 
for *em.' 

•• • Do you think these books were an injury to you, 
and excited you to commit the acts you have done 7 * 

•• « Yes, sir, I have thought it all over, and it seems to 
me now they did. I can't say certainly, of course, and 
perhaps if I should think it over again, I should say it 
was something else.' * 

"•Whatelse7' 

-•Well, sir, I really can't say.' 

IB 
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•• * Would you earnestly advise the other boys not to 
read these books you have read 7 • 
•• • Indeed, sir, I should.' " 

This visit left a deep and painful impression. 
Pomeroy confessed a sense of irresponsibility, not 
knowing what " I might do half an hour from now, 
though I feel so quiet, sitting and. talking with 
you," which increased the mystery and the diffi- 
culty of the case ; but I think it will be felt that 
Mr. Ficlds's visit was not without fruit, in the 
discovery that he had a mania for literary poison 
above any of his fellows, had secretly indulged 
his taste, and had lived to hope that other boys 
might be saved from a like indulgence. 

In the spring of 1874, Mr. Fields lectured again 
at Dartmouth College. Afterwards he wrote from 
his favorite Plymouth : — 

. • . ** Had a crammed church-full last evening at the 
Hanoverian Court; shook hands with unU)ld students 

before retiring. 's all charming and most attentive. 

Rose at five this A. M. Took cars to Wells River. Glo- 
rious ride through forty miles of apple blossoms, and a 
background of mountains. . . . Drove to Willeys. Porch, 
excellent and popular. [One we had ourselves sug-. 
gested and, in an amateur fashion, designed.] An ex- 
quisite vista opened in front of the house according to 
your direction. They can't make anything creep up the 
porch. Will you send some Virginia creeper.'' 
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In the autumn of tlie same year he gave courses 
of lectures during tlio month of November in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

He was cordially greeted everywhere, but such 
incessant labor was altogether incompatible with 
social et\joymcnts, and in one of his letters he 
writes : — 

" Painfully harassed with invitations of these good peo- 
ple to dine, sup, sleep, lunch, drive, and make speeches 
in their houses." 

While in Philadelphia he says : — 

*• Went yesterday to the Great Normal School and had 
to *say something,' contrary to my wishes. They seemed 
to expect it, so I got up, and they were happy although 
I was not. My audience hist night at the Academy 
(I^mb), wns simply delightful. Never saw such atten- 
tive and so many wet faces over poor Charles and Mary 
at the closing passages. ... I am all right, with the ex* 
coption of great heat and plenty of mosquitoes. Tbey 
are lovely people hoi*e in this house, from the baby to the 
father and mother. • • . 

** What a season it is I Here the warmth is oppres- 
sive. • • . You make me hear the sparrows chirping out- 
side our windows. ... I never read such notices of the 
lectures as appear in these newspapers. They could say 
no more if Dickens or Thackeray wore lecturing. It is 
really too preposterous an outbreak of praise even for a 
man to send his wife I No, I won't 

««I oannot bear to think of you as alone. Pray ieod 
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for and go to all the concerts you can, and to Toole 

also. God bless you, and bring us safe together hi a few 
weeks. . . . Think of my journeys to and fro I On the 
9th in Westchester ; next day over the road to Baltimore ; 
next day back to Philadelphia ; to-day at twelve Balti- 
more again ; next day to Washington ; next day back to 
Philadelphia; the day after to Washington ngsiin; then 
back to Philadelphia; next day to Germantown; next 
day on the road back to Washington ; next day back to 
Philadelphia ; then back to Washington, and thank God I 
that is all I 

** Philadelphia, Monday. I rose very early yester- 
day (Sunday), and went from eight to ten to hear Moody 
and Sankey, who spoke and sang to 10,000 people. Very 
impressive from its true earnestness. • • . 

•• This lecturing %b fatiguing work, and my throat gets 
so full of dust on the railroads that I feel sometimes 
at my journey*8 end like a scmped carrot But it will 
be over soon now, thank God, and I shall set my face 
sternly against lecture halls for awhile. They want roe 
at Baltimore to begin at once at the Merciintile Library 
Rooms, four lectures as a course, but I can't and I won't. 
• . . We are to have your health proposed at dinner in 
a royal bumper. [It was our wedding day.] ... I 
could not resist making an offer in Baltimore for that 
Stuart (original) head. ... If it arrives pray tell me 
if it is not beautiful? . • • My legs ache so this morn- 
ing that I could not run away eyen from — 's moth- 
eri" 

** The Fifth Avenue Hotel mistook me, as usual, for 
somebody else, and gave me a beaatif ol room on the first 



floor, although my fellow travelers were sent up four 
flights I How will all this end, when they find out 
that I am not Cyrus, or Dudley, or John I ... I found 

at the hotel and lonely last night, so I took him to 

see Raymond in Msirk Twain's new play, which is simply 
delicious. We bought fifty cent tickets for the gallery, 
but Raymond sent up and had us brought down into the 
stage-box. His success is trem«>'iilous in this piece. The 
house was crowded, and he has already played the piece 
fifty nights. It is to run one hundred more, probably, 
I don't know when I have laughed more thim over Ray- 
mond's fun in the play. I fmrly disturbed the audience 
twice. ... I don't expect much of an audience myself 
to-night The election has dissipated all interest in any- 
thing else, I apprehend. The Masssichusetts news of 
yesterday is black t black I 

" Tliurnday morning. Good audience. All pleased ; 
some enthusiastic. To-day I must rest, as I feel somewhat 
leg-weary. I will not go out to dine six times a day, or 
to supper after lecture. ... It is just five o'clock A. M., 
and although I did not go to bed until one this moniing, 
four hours ago, I am up and at work. The truth is, I 
could not sleep. My audience at the Academy last night 
was a most exciting one, and slumber was banished from 
my eyelids. My subject was • Literary and Artistic Life 
in London,' and I had touched it up iu the aftemoou with 
new things, and I suppose it was more tlian usually ex- 
citing. Harry Brown said afterwards it was the great 
hit of the course, and my hearers behaved as if it were. 
• . . I have answered and declined seven invitations for 
dinner on Friday of this week«" 
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Henry Armitt Drown, whoso opinion is quoted 
in the previous letter, died in tlic flower of man- 
hood. Apart from all privntc grief, liia loss to the 
city of Philndclphin has left a gap which will long 
remain unfilled. He possessed distinguished abil- 
ity on well AS Attractiveness, and his local reputa- 
tion OS an orator was fast breaking local bounds, 
when he was snatched away from this world's am- 
bition and labors. I find several aCFcctionate let- 
ters of his to Mr. Fields, from which a few extracts 
may be in place here, showing readiness and grace 
with Uio pen, as well as glimpses of tliose higher 
qualities which justly distinguished him : — 

"113 South TniiTT-riur, PBiLADBUiitji, Jnt* 16, ISTS. 
"iiMtM T. Fields, Eaq^ 

" Ml/ dear Frietid : Hod yon been able to have seen 
my delight when I opened the package from Boston, 
yesterday afternoon, you trould hitve felt, I am sure, that 
tlie reward of a good action is peace. Scliih I I was 
sitting ill my don, — a bundle of nioet wrutohed law 
papers lying in front of me, threatening the utter de- 
struction of my hnppiiieas for the remainder of the day, 
— and feeling, as I am apt to do under such circum- 
stancGfl, i.iiserably dull. There is, to one of my tempera' 
inent, no doU quite so full of sawdust of the driest kind 
u the purely legal doU. To me, then, sitting alone and 
waiting for courage enough to attack my juioeleM bundle, 
entered a innid-servant, armed with a inipioiou* looking 
package. 'By expreoi,' quoth she, and laid it by my 



side and vanished. The purple ink and the pocuUtr 
twist of oertnin letters struck me at once : t heaTcd u 
sigh — up from the deepest depths — and murmured to 
myself but half aloud, ' Fields 1 ' Breaking the string, 
and opening tho wrapper, I soou extricated the venerable 
book, and beheld wtli i-everential delight the book-phtte 
of the great D. W. I guessed the i-est, and needed not 
the words you hod written on the fly-leaf to understand 
the whole. I am a thousand times your debtor. Not for 
its own sako merely — nor for old Walker's, venurabJe 
•oul, — nor yet for mighty Daniel's, now alas so long 
ago goue to judgment, — shall that sturdy old volume be 
dear to ine, but for yours, O my friend, and the aasocia- 
tiiMis whioh ahall make it ever 'a sweet remembnuicer ' 
of you. Thine ever, 

"Hbmby A&Mrri Bbowx." 

"PniLAVELratA, Way 4, IITI. 
**Mt dear Fbiehd : As pants the hart for streams 
and things, I wait thy coming. Tlie humhie cot is 
ready, the tea-urn sings beside the crackling log, and tlie 
latch-string hangs far out, inviting your longed-for touch. 
The town is full, tlie sti'eets crammed with gaping 
strangers, the cars go to and fro heavily laden, there is 
a buzz and bustle everywhere, and, yonder in the Park, 
the great Leviathan stands up overwhelmingly big and 
awful. The huge portals are still shut, but the din of 
hammer* comes resounding from within, and the miii^ 
mur of m$ny voices in as many tongues. PhiUdelphU 
is drtning for the fiU, and there u a sense of expeoto- 
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tion in the ycry air wb breathe. Come and stand with 
OS on the threshold. 

*• Always sincerely, 

*• Hbnby Akmitt Bbowh." 

" Certain fishers of men are in an ecstasy of happi- 
ness. None of your occasional catches for them to-day I 
Imagine some of our •leading citizens,' with drag nets 
out, and the waters fairly swarming with distinguished 
strangers! Propheto and kings may have yearned to 
see such things, but died ignobly without the chance." 

"My dear Friend : Praise from Sir Hubert, you 
know, and recommendations from you, are valuable in- 
deed. I don't know exactly how to get up the subject 
you suggest I might prepare a lecture on the social 
business of a hundred years ago, and ditto on the polit- 
ical Could the subject be expanded into three or four, 
think you ? and, if so, can you give me any suggestion ? 
A hint always helps me amjizingly, and I should rejoice 
to have one or many from you apropos of these discourses. 
Thanks for the thoughts of me, again." 

A few days later Mr. Fields writes again from 
Philadelphia : — 

•• On arriving here yesterday, P. M., dead beat with 
fatigue from Washington, I found your letters. . . . My 
Washington audience is a delight I go again on Fri- 
day. . . . To-day I find myself with a tormenting cold. 
. . . This cursed traveling, a hundred miles a day on an 
average, is not the best thmg for throat and lungs.** • • • 
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It was tho old story; traveling and speaking 
proving too much for human endurance. Tho 
excitement of audiences, tho pleasure of respond- 
ing to the social kindnesses extended on every 
hand, the ceaseless efforts of mind and body, can- 
not be borne witliout serious results. 

From Baltimore, at tho same period, he wrote : — 

^Ilad a fine audience here last niglit, and tho old 
Plea < made them roar.* It never took better anywhere. 
At West Chester the night before I gave tlicin * Long- 
fellow,* and the success beggars my descriptive iK)wcr8. 
One man made me go home with him to have a glass of 
champagne, for he said he was an old fellow, and might 
never hear me again. Mr. H., at whose house I slept, 
had a large dinner party the P. M. I arrived, and we had 
a jolly time with the clergymen and the doctors and law- 
yers, — a bad preparation for the lecture at eight oVlook ; 
but the party was all made up for me dnys ago without 
my knowledge. Your dear letter of Friday met me on 
the way, through Philadelphia to Baltimore yesterday, 
by the kindness of H. F., who is incontestably the finest 
host I ever knew. I will tell you all about it on my 
return. Here comes tlie omnibus.** 

Again from Baltimore : — 

** Only a word to say, * All right,' and that Baltimore 
is the prince of cities to lecture in. ... It seems that 
the Catholic people here are my staunch friends. To- 
night I am tired, and have got my books and a soft coal 
fire, and here I shall sit until tfiTelve or one o'clock to 
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get the kind faces out of my brain. • • • The heat in 
the cars to-day roasted me, and when a woman opened 
a window on my back I resoWed to give np lecturing.** 

•'WAsniKOtOK, Saturday, November 21, 1874. 

** Great nnd glorious time last night at Lincoln Hall. 
I never saw an audience more bent on hearing. They 
waited for mo as I came out and scirxid my hand, and 
wrung it as if I had saved a nation. I was ghid to get 
into the carriage.*' 

In January, 1874, he wrote from New York : — 

** Last night I went to the Intercollegiate dinner, as 
most earnestly requested by the chancellor and faculty 
of the New York University. I never saw a more inter- 
esting occasion. The young prize student sat on the 
right of the chancellor, and I was placed on the left • • • 

"During the chancellor's toast, proposing the health 
of the prize student, in most fitting words, it was de- 
hghtful to read the feeling and modesty in the young 
man's face. When he rose to reply, it was done so ad- 
mirably I declare I never was more touched. What he 
said was perfect; the point being, that if he had suc- 
ceeded it was all owing to his instructors who had pro- 
sided over the college during his four years* study. It 
was most lovely te see how real and unafTectcd the little 
fellow was. It was a study of grace and earnestness. 
His father sat near me, and never was parent more de- 
lighted. Tlie whole scene was touching to the last de- 
gree. • • . I was the only man beside Wbitelaw Reid 
who was present from the committees.** 
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This dinner was a result of the first year's work 
of the Intercollegiate Literary Association, in the 
establishment of which Mr Fields had taken a 
lively interest. Much against his will, in face of 
his other engagements, he was chosen one of the 
judges, ond during the previous months had been 
o))ligc(l to examine and pronounce upon a largo 
number of essays in company with his co-workci-s, 
Thomas Wentworth Iligginson and Richard Grant 
White. The judges of oratory that same year 
were, William Cullen Bryant, Whitelaw Keid, and 
George William Curtis. 

In January, 1876, ho again went as far west as 
Buffalo, returning to Philadelphia and the vicin- 
ity, always meeting the same untiring kindness 
and hospitality. 

From Buffalo he wrote : — 

'* I have just come back from St. James Hall (where 
Dickens read), and am to send off a few words before I 
go to roost on my strange ixjrch. And first, it seemed 
as if old • Cheerfulness* never did hit the mark so straight 
bcfoi-e. It took like vaccination, lliey wiiuted me to 
promise to come again before I left the hall, but dam 
*em, it *s too far away from you and home. Wo don't 
know what cold weather is in Boston. Yesterday, wlien 
we got to Batjivia, the glass stood at ten below I Tlio 
pipes in the cars had to be thawed out by red hot irons 
constaiitly run into them. I thought we should never 
get here, and I wished Buffalo had been further, and I 
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never had heard of it. I started from Boston at half- 
past eight A. H., and arrived here at fonr on Tuesday 
morning, nineteen long hours. How I hated my voca- 
tion t But a good fire was burning in my room here, 
and I warmed my feet and went to bed, to be up early 
this morning and off to the Falls, tired as I was all over 
when I opened my eyes. But I thought I would go, and 
am glad I did. Fine as the sight was, in its way, I am 
glad yon did not come, for the weather was awful. The 
wind was terrible. It blew on the Suspension Bndgo 
to such an extent that I thought the sleigh would go 
over. Tho horses seemed bewildorod by it, and stood 
motionless several times. What I saw was a sight not 
to bo forgotten, but it is not Ningara as I like to remem- 
ber it. It is too awful, and I much prefer the glory of 
summer flung over it. Winter is to me ghastly and out 
of place over such a spectacle, and I hurried away from 
it unreluctant and gladly. 

** To-morrow I shirt from this cold country, clad in 
storm, for Pittsburgh and smoko. I shall be at least 
twelve hours on the road, and perhaps twenty, as the 
trains are all obstructed by ice, they say. Everybody is 
fuiTerl and freezing in this region. The wind from tlie 
lake cuts like a scythe. My eyes all day feel like peeled 
substitutes, and I long to exdiange them for the old ones 
in Boston. 

*' Two young men rode forty miles to hear the lecture 
to-night, and came up on the platform to ask me to 
speak in their town next week. One of them had a face 
c^ exquisite beauty, and quite touched me by his enthu* 
siasm. I should like to meet him again, but I oannol 
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go to his place among the Alleghanies. This life of travel 
in cold and solitude is dreadful. It is only for what it 
brings and is necessary, that I would do it any longer. 
The experience on this trip was most dreadful, and I am 
thankful, much as I miss your dear companionship, that 
you were not suffering with mo the dreary way. To 
cross the icy platforms from one train to another, and the 
changes are constant, would havo exposed you to chills 
you never felt before. Tlie air was full of needles, and 
they filled my lungs till I could feel the blood trickling 
after them. It was infernal. A man told mo to-diiy 
tliat Boston air in winter was hot compared to the Buf- 
falo atmosplioro* 

** And now, God bless you, my love, and keep you safe 
from all liarm. Don*t bo without some one near you, 
to whom you can speak in the night if yon wish to. I 
shall try hai*d to get back for a day between Canons- 
burgh and Rondout, but cannot say now, for I don*t 
know the routes. I hope to find a letter at Pittsburgh 
to-morrow.** 

From Pittsburgh : — 

** Hero I am in this city of smoke, and feeling like a 
lump of soft and smutty coke. I am thankful you did 
not start with me. Tlie journey across herb from Buf- 
falo wtis beyond cursing, and I rejoice you were not here 
to suffer the discomfort all the way. There were no 
drawing-room cars, and the heat and cold were awful 
even for old salts like myself. Twice I became dizzy 
with the suffocating honors of the stove, and onoe half 
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chilled to death by a transfer. I got hero at midnight, 
and found a room heated to ninety awaiting me, and so 
I scuttled off into a cold one, after wanning my feet and 
hands. . . • You can have no notion of the dirt of this 
city. It beats all the English atmospheres I have ever 
seen. London is bright compared to it To-night I 
speak here ; to-morrow in Canonsburg, and next day I 
start for Philadelphia and New York. Wl^other I can 
go on home or no before I go to Rondout, I cannot now 
say, as I don*t know the times and seasons yet. Dut I 
thank Providence you did not attempt tins journey. 
You never could have endured the fatigue and no com- 
forts. Nothing to eat between BuflFalp and here but Uie 
steak of wild-cats and tigers. I never saw such meat 
offered to man before. The expense of railroad travel 
is simply monstrous, and the hotel bills are prepoe> 
terous." 

Again he writes from a rnnall town on tbo Hud- 
flon Eivcr : — 

^ I can*t help laughing at myself for being here t Of 
all the god-forsaken places yet, this beat* the world. I 
have just been out into the streets, to look at my prob- 
able audience, and I wish I had anything bad enough to 
o(Ter them tliis evening. The men all look like pirates 
on low wages, who, having killed off decent people, liave 
the town to themselves, and are now out ot employmmt 
Hardly a decent woman is to be seeui and the children 
are awful in their ugliness. Tbe views, per oontra, are 
glorious. I mounted a hill just now and lookfd up and 
down tbe river of ice whidi sparkled with wonderCul 
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beauty* I had to eroas from 



in an ice sledge 



drawn by two horses and Ailed with market poopU 
Coming out of the hot ears after a tliree houiV ride, and 
getting into the open sledge, was simply suioide to my 
tliroat, whioh, with swelling of the glauils, puulahos mo 
for being such a fool as to go vonnd tho country iu this 
wise/* 

Againi aftor amusing dosoriptions of jieoplo and 
tlungs, ho writes from Pbiladolphia and Haiti* 
moi^o : — 

**So much time in the cum destroys me, and I feel 
giddy half the day. I feel as tired and dull as if my 

name were — — , and I lived In H Sti'eot. But I 

must tell you of a young man who calltnl to-ulght and 
kept me hating him for an hour. IIo said he belonged 
to one of tlie oklest families and wanted my advioe as to 
bis education. He wanted to attach himself to me, he 
said, and be with me constantly. He wished « to be car- 
ried up as high as the mind of mm could go, to the 
extent of human knowledge.' He brought a |>ocket 
full of poems he had transhited from the German, and 
he troubled and detained me to that extent I could have 
roasted him and then declined to eat him. A letter has 
just been handed in from another young man who wislu>s 
an interview to-morrow. Another from a youth who 
wishes to give a young lady friend some books to im- 
prove her mind, and I am to select tliem I Also notes 
invitmg me to dinners, and cards from people with 
•trange names I The Uetures are slipping off the string 
•nd soon all will be over. . • . 
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**I haye just written to Redpath to cancel all engage* 
ments in the West from the lOtb of February to the 
6th of March. I cannot stand it. Traveling takes all 
vitality out of me, and I do not speak so well and vigor- 
ously as audiences demand in my case. I can't come up 
to expectation after a railroad headache of two or three 
hundred miles daily. . • . This constant call to read 
manuscripts must be crushed out Yesterday a man sent 
up his card, and from the name I imagined he might be 
some lecture committee, so I said, * Let him come up.' 
I sat writing letters, a batch of which comes every day, 
when entered, smiling, a tall, well-dressed chap, who asks 
* if he can engage me for half an hour/. * For what pur- 
pose 7 ' To read me a poem he had written and get my 
opinion of it 1 1 I sent him off, telling him I was hard<> 
of-hearing-poems-read. . • « 

''Last night, here in Philadelphia, the rain poured 
and the streets were washed as with a flood, but my 
audience was a beautiful one, both in numbers and qual« 
ity^ The night before, in Baltimore, the largest audi« 
ence ever assembled in the Peabody Hall to hear a lec- 
ture crowded the building. Being Thanksgiving night I 
supposed very few would come, but the aisles were full 
and overflowing." 

Again he writes from a college town : — 

'* I can*t say when I shall return. I find the Faculty 
wish me to give another lecture, and if I don't do it I 
am afraid the course will be incomplete. Last night the 
President gave a levee in the lecturer's honor, a most 
pleasant company. But the plague of the whole thing 
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is that everybody wishes you to do everything : to drive, 
to dine, to sup, to visit halls, to become a member of 
societies, to hoar classes recite, and hop about generally. 
This, as you know, I hate I I have just returned from 
a drive behind two fjist trotters, an act for which I de- 
serve to be roosted. I had not the wit to decline the 
invitation, and so I went niid nearly froze in my boots. 
It began to snow on the mounUiin we were to cross, and 
for eight miles I had sleet in my eyes, my nose, my 
mouth, my neck, and every wliere else. How I inwardly 
cursed my fate, albeit the gentleman who drove me was 
most kind and interesting." 

To conclude the extmcts from his letters I will 
print hero a few of later date, and thus close the 
subject of the lectures out of Boston : — 

•• WiLLiAXSTOwir, Mass., Tlkmradag, 1879. 

" All goes well ; grand reception ; great enthusiasm ; 
and crowded chapel. Tliis country is glorious ; I never 
saw anywhere such superb hills, although tliey are now 
covei-ed with snow. The valley is quite oM fine as West- 
moreland vale. The moon came up to-night over Gray- 
lock grandly," 

"Baoo's Hotel, Utioa, firo degrees below sero, ) 
" T«e»dajf mominff, Jannaiy Jl, 1879. I 

"Dearest A.: Fine audience; great enthusiasm; 
papers all jubilant ; can't reach Potsdam this time I 
thmk. Mrs. P. of the Seminary is a very exceptional 
lady ; has a grand building full of pupils, and doos things 
expensively. She only cares to have her pupils in the 
lecture room. Antograph books flowing in abundantly. 
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IiiTitation. ditto. To-night, after the loeturc, mu.t at- 
tend, they nay, tbe fashionable club of Utica. «t •omtv 
body's bouM. CarriHgi--« here do not clow with dooi», 
bnt only with leather curtains. WohW not hare tomt 
if I had known this, dam 'em. Bnl •ncli riTora of kind- 
neM I Such deligbtfal expn-MiTe folk I 

" To-niglit at tlie Seminary agnin ; to-morrow nlglit at 
the Opera Houie here, on ' Cbeerfpli»«M ; ' ««t night h 
BrooklyB ; tiien back here for CliI•to»^ M)d Umd lornrd 
hon«e on S»tarday. 

•• P. S. Tliie hotel is comfortaMi-. bot fall of meA'nt- 
Tsl smells. Sometimes I seem to <fct*et okW wUIU. »• 
if Pbanwh and hia ho* bad beca dipped op o«t of tha 
Red Sea, and pot in pwWe, all ow tim» pr«misM. 
Opening « drawer jast wnt I MMd m wnmmj, ot mcm- 
tkinc to that effeet." 

« diatoa iwiiiti opM Imrog nm m SotaH^ •««■ 
Bng. So I cuHl W boM MU1 flmdajr r. tL, abo«t 
tbiw. 

-PcrfMtlT weB, aid di«nntM»t«d. 

In the yew ISfiO Mr. ri^A« r«wi»«d * «»r*«i 
ieUCT from Charts Owrden CUrke, in rep*/ »• « 
wish cxpreweH by bim tbu Mr- Cl*rk« wooH 
vrite oat ba i-teaUeetMrn t4 JokM X««ta fer Ae 
-Aikotie Kootiiiy.'* Thw fetttr wm Uw b^gm- 
nn^ (rf ft deli^tfiil eorrtupowJane* wkh Mr. m^ 
Un. Cbrfc«. wbieh luu a«v*r gg i imw l 

i> IMl Xr. Omk* wnto:~ 
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" As Mr. MonUB'w 'fijctf w*«t)'l (wy, " Th»re mitit b* 
a KTOW of pnwmoiM mn^Utiiltt loffw snrnxtrbi'frt,' or 1 
slimthi snrely, or* this, hnrx lirard imnfthlnif snUlttiUifl 
and aativfnetary nl Ihn four-nml-twnnty iiMmW* ^Ff Him 
• Atlantio Monthly.' ft is my njAn'mn f hat ym alt. on 
tbo o(li«r tidft ttt Ibfi ((rMt wnl*r, nrM in mcIi a f«-fmiwl 
wilb yonr nevOTefMllnf;, sfill lf[(infiln|^ prMUt^t (hmI 
wrtii ymr sereBWiti nni ittn-Mf^-tH^fm i ymtr nnlMi afi'l 
saparalion ) and with yowr fwrli»h toriff Cilrf /rni /r>«<f« 
lA Vnutm am) tIelf;Mm, and mtm with Ihn hitiK/lnm nf 
Italy, will imhIm yonr MiRah \^glMn^ft§ wim ~ j-^rhnpt 
— in tinM), all UmM PirenmatanMt )in«« Iwi— iwxl this 
'eAATOMm* (cfew' t4 my ncmthly AtlnntlR pafiMli nttS 
mf belief ia Ibat run mm of y/mr ' fcMlpa,' whnm bMl< 
Mfat K ia lA pMk attd imwI «nt f«n«loin pwlrtfpf*, hai 

twantyfonr winb*rs ara n&w m Ut» yefciwu^fwa «# 
Ueaar*. Tiekaor A Pi^lda I 

" I hfft ynm K.-ri r*eMWl )m)( ar* Aif Ih* MMi^ 
aeript A^ * Tba OmiM in fUm.' . , . 

" My hrniher hna ymtfinf*^ an M«(« at O^nn*, mtt 
I dtrft aay my nnt trtW will AatA ff»nt lk«nt. My 
n* < rww inE) bn • Villn Itm*^, in fl-'vriipMno, ^m»o«.' 
Wb*n we are a«UM mH a* p»>*<a4 ^Atr wn am now n* 
llM torawitl 4f nMnr^i;), tm will try to think «f mm 

** WiA Mir kiwi Pipiwl*, 

"Tm*^ mif dwr Mr. fiflM^^ 

«T«f7 IWfhfally. 

"C. (jtmtmti CAJswnT 
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This was the first intimation we received of the 
new life of Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke in 
Genoa, at the beautiful Villa Novello, whence let- 
ters full of English literature and Italian landscape 
scenery, during more than twenty years have been 
gratefully received. 

Early in 1877 came the sad news of Mr. Clarke's 
death. In May of that year Mrs. Clarke gener- 
ously wrote : — 

** I despatch by book-post to-day a memorial that I — 
knowing your genial nature and your appreciation of 
thai of my beloved husband — feel sure you will like to 
have. It is the original copy of my Charles's first lecture 
on Shakespeare's characters; one which be most fre- 
quently delivered of all the series. . . • 

** Your tender hearts will take joy to know that mine 
had the comfort of seeing vouchsafed a peaceful close to 
an exceptionally peaceful, happy life ; it was soft and gen- 
tle, a painless and gradual ceasing to breathe, while the 
spring afternoon sunshine streamed in upon ui both. 
Thank God, my health never broke down while he was 
ill, so that I was able to be with him hourly, night and 
day, to the very last moment Patient, contented, placid 
was he throughout, and true to his beautiful, trustful 
nature. His own most characteristic lines, the * Ilic 
jacet,* from the * Carmina Minima,' have been inscribed 
on one side of the gravestone, and on the other his chosen 
orest and motto, with simply his beloved name and the 
date of his birth and of his quitting earth. Viol 
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<iai«ie. grew amid the turf near about the spot, that 
March monnng when I first looked upon it; b^ and 
bees come there; the green hills slope up arom^i on 

n '; '"""" '^^^"^ ^^' >"• -ting.ph..'^ So ::„y 

years of joy, so many granted mercies, ought to trai^ 
qu.ll.«, „.e, and fill „,e o^U, with gratitude ,- hut y^^ 
dear fnends, will understand the anguish that is mini! 
even when I am most grateful." 

With the date of 1859 I find the fir«t of a series 
of ettcrs aK from Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, which 
la«tcd to the end of her life. They ore full of 
wisdom wit, and character. She has apparently 
» >-ery slight acquaintance with Mr. Fields at the 
first writmg, because she says, after requesting 
h.m to do her some slight favor in forwarding a 
book to London : ® 

I w.ah to do the thing privately without exciting any 

von T fr T "'^ '"''"^'°" *"='' '"■" ^ P'*"-™ to 
yon to obhgj, other.. Ti-u«ting to thi. ««„n.ace. I b^ 

l«eve you will excuse the freedom I take. 
" And I am Tery respectfully yours, 

"L. Mabia Chub." 
In 1863 she writes : 

" I ha a project very much at heart, in which I 
' your cotfperation. In the oourw of my 
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reading, for several years, I have been collecting articles 
to form a Christmas gift-book for the old. I have a col- 
lection of gems from various sources, English, American, 
French, German, Grecian, Roman, etc., poetry, stories, 
essays, extracts from remarkable sermons, etc. When I 
say gem, I do not, in every instance, mean it in a lit. 
erary point of view, for some of the articles I have sc 
lected are extremely simple in their character, but they 
are all gems in the way of producing a cheerful, elevathig 
inQuence on Uie minds of the old. Tliey are all Ciilcu- 
lated to make them • feel chipper,' as the oid phrase is. 
I have also written eight or ten articles, which have the 
same character. While tending upon my nged father, I 
greatly felt the want of books serious enough to suit 
him, and yet cheerful. The great fault with all that is 
written or preached to the old is that it is too iolemn. 
It is ' carrying coals to Newcastle,' for the old are too 
prone to take a solemn view of things. 

•* I have endeavored to carry out the idea first sug- 
gested to me by my father's wanU, and it is a cherished 
wish with me to make this benefaction to the old before 
I die. A great deal depends on the manner of publish- 
ing, and above all publWiers in the country you would 
be my choice." 

Again in the same year Mrs. Child says : — 

•• I agree with you, that it would not be well to get 
out the book in a hurry, but I cannot deny that I am 
grievously disappointed. This year has been peculiariy 
full of sadness and disappointmento. The sudden break- 
ing down of my brother's Tigorous healthy ending speed- 



ily in death ; my painful sympathy with the parents of 
Colonel Shaw, the earliest, the latest, the most reliable, 
the best friends of my life ; the destruction of half our 
house by fire, with the consequent desolation, toil, and 
confusion, continuing up to the pixsscnt moment, has 
made the year a very dreary one to me ; and the only 
ray of happiness I had was the prospect of sending my 
book round to old acquaintances and friends, with the 
feeling that it may cheer and console their pathway to 
the sunset. 

^ But * what cannot be cured must be endured,' and I 
have become an experimental and practical philosopher 
in that way. 

** I would suggest the propriety of having more than 
one copy in existence. The manuscript is in the prin- 
ter's hands, and if it should be consumed by fire, it 
would be a tedious and difficult process for me to restore 
it. In view of tlie uncertainty of human life, I would 
also suggest the propriety of having some contract signed. 
Tlie book is so nearly printed, would it not be best to 
finish setting it up, and let it all stand in type ? Then 
the manuscript might be presen'ed in another place. 

^ When I come to Boston, I will try to see you for a 
few minutes. We have so many workmen here, with 
piles of bricks and boards, and no pair of hands bat 
my own to provide for them, that I cannot at present 
appoint a time, with any certainty of keeping my prom- 
ise. Yours very cordially, 

*«L. Mabia CmLD." 

The next year she writes : — - 

^ I u$$d to begin with Dear sir, now Dear Mr. Fields 
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hu alipped from my pen ; perbnpa the next thing will 
be Dear Krivnd. TUe lengtli of otir acqiutintance banlly 
warrants it, but it iTould be only the eponlnncoiu ei- 
preaaion oE my feelings ; bo, if it abould w happen, yoa 
will not perhaps conBiUer me obtnuive. . . . 

" There is good tast« in the saggestioo about the titl»- 
page, ilj farorite red lettt^rs would need a florid, me- 
dieTal vignette. They would pale Darley's Tignettd too 
nmch. 'iliey would bo like a trumpet Bcccimpaaiment 
to 'Jolin Andenon, my Jo.' I am sorry to give tb«a 
■p, but I see tliat it is fitting. 

" I take inCaite ntisfactiiMi in looking at my photo- 
gn^ih of lliorwaldsen's Winter. 'Hunk yon a tbomand 
times for it. I ha*e very little opportanity to see works 
of art, and my passion for them do araoMat at yean or 
diseoantgeracDts can ehilL 

"With kisdest remeabrasea to Mrs. PieMs, I tm 
moat eoniially yovrs, L, Uabu CHfLO," 

In one o( ber DOtea abe my» : — 

** My sympathiea tend as tnevHaUy Unnrd the ■asaea 
sa Wiiik's do tnward tiM * apper !««.' I have mC th* 
stigbteat tale»t for respeetabtlrty. ... I itemA • eopy 
of'Tbe Sew Flowers for dnMrm,* wiweh yow am trans- 
fer b> some litEk friesH. wliea yo« have read it I aew) 
it, beesasB I waat yoa t» read 'TW Royi«l RofS-Rwf,' 
faaadtd oa ezawtCn^y sKg^ kMts n biMory. Afl wlw 
writ* «M aw »r » . sa f shmT ia '4 1 write at «n, am sx- 
tnaeiy pleased, f sappoas, witii evsrytMag; th^ wrico 
at Am mamaU of writiit^ At bast that is iW ««sa iritb 
■a. Bat wry Isw pissea mm tinm l» b* immitm, 1 
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grow inrlilTerent to most things 1 have wfillen, «,„| h^^ 
a ilocidwj ditiMsUi for some, hnt ' Hie H„y„| \\a^\]^ • 
b » pwmaiwnt favorite wllli »i«, thersfow 1 want jwi lo 
nwl it. Cordially yoars. 

*• h. Mahu Cmiui." 
In 18&6 iilie continues g~- 

" I sboold have mftf« hnnrt for work, (f thnt Upsy 
tailor were not so misffniding iU ship of Stnte. to 
hava for onpuln. in a st«rm, a man not At for » «.Un 
boyl 

**l f««l vary anaions and dmpmident al*onl the pros- 
pects of my (-W* preUgit, thn fr»fd.r.f.n, Tbws was 
•ach a capital c\\%nn \>> phre tire H«jiTihli., mi a lafs am] 
honorahU /.windrtllon, ami we Iwro I'ot if, by ibe narrow 
pr<gwiic«s >tml Miwl self-will wf that ' pow wlii|« I ' 

'• Well, wn neeit mnrn siiff^-fing for onr sin*, anrl if it 
w«r# not tbnt Iba poor hlarfts Imte lh« m^H of the sai 
ftrJf% I eonbl b<»w my b«wl in paiMnt r»^r«i(i(«, 
"I am frry eordialty yonr friemi, 

In IM7aho s«^a: — 

" Aiu>T ytm havo res.I my mannseript \ sbmlrl fike to 
fcnve yon »ril« a few lin*-, (rt inform me whether yon 
iHnk (h« oM woman's inmgimitton marts ' the prayers 
of the eongr^ffatfOtt, behiy la a vary weak and low eo*- 

" Wntttn, Astmc/ tr, tm. 
** t)KA% Mn. VtTAxmi What HrA &f lh« air sang to 
yon thai I allghtml on this pInnH the Jl(h of pphrmryf 
V Any MM w'MM f KiM 4nmm !(, r Ml yarHMtfarfy pM(- 
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fied to have them remember it. But; I noter ittiugined 
tlint you know tho dulo of iiiy udvont. To be remem- 
bered by oiig'b fiiendi at ChriBtmMS and Now Years' tiinu 
i» pIciiBitnt enongli, but everifliodi/ is remembered theu ; 
but to send tokciiB of iviiiombraiico on a btrthdai/, tlint is 
somotbing deligbtftilly coinpiiraentury and exclusive. It 
it, in fact, my pet weiilcncss. I huve never, you know, 
outgrown my first cbildliuod, uud it will probably rfr 
main till I enter upon my itcond. I exult nnd crow oTer 
B birthday present from any friend, oi' congenial ao- 
quaintunce, as a two-year-old does over a new pair of red 
aboes." 

This series of extracts from Mm. Ciiild's letters 
mny fitly close with n tiny note written (iftcr Mr- 
Fields ceased to be ft publisher of books : — 

" DBAS Mr. FlFXDS : Thnnka for your noto, giving 
fresh indic!ition of your kind interest in my little book. 
I feel the more grateful to you, bcc.-iuso I iiavo no hus- 
band or son, brotlicr or nephew, to caro for my success, 
and I biive lived so much iipnrt from the woild, that no 
circle or sect is in conununion with me. This ia u state 
oE things uncomforl.ibly lonely, though liiglily f»vorabI« 
to independence of thought. 

" I have written with a eonsoientious wish to help on 
tbe progress of the world, but whether any considerable 
number of peoplo want such help, remains to be proved. 
It is a mere lottery. If tlio publishers do not lose by it, 
I shall be satisHed. 

" Qrate/uliy and cordially yours, 

"L. Mabia Child." 
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In uarrnting tlie occupations and seijuonce of 
the ycnrs I hjwe oiiiitlcd .iny list of Mr. FieJd-s's 
published books. I have muiitionod tliut iu ihu 
autumn of IS70 he was relieved from the cares of 
busiuesa, nnd it was in the following .autuinu tliat 
his first book, " Yesterdays with Autlioi-s," mude its 
appearance. The cordial welcome this first veii- 
turo received was a great pleasure; indeed, the 
book gave him a double happiness, first, in the 
doing, becanse the nature of its p.ngcs was like u 
renewal of old compftnion.shii)8 rather than a labor, 
and second, in its hearty reception. In ISSl the 
book had p.isscd tlirougli twenty editions. 

To the completion of " Yesterdays with Au- 
thors,*' succeeded tbe work of writing nnd deliv- 
ering the twGnty-.Kevon lectures, to which wo have 
already referred elsewhere. 

In tlie year 1877 he printed a collection of his 
brief papers in prose, under tlic title of " Under- 
brush." Of this little volume n new and enlarged 
edition wax printed in 1881. In the autumn of 
1878 appeared "The Family Library of BritisU 
Poetry," tlie joint labor of Mr. Whipple and Mr. 
Fields, a book wliich has no rival of its siiic, num- 
berlewi as are the collections of poetry. Finally, in 
1881, under similar title, was published a thin vol- 
ume, entitled "Ballads and other Verses," which 
did not fail to attract a lorge company o£ rcadow. 
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Grave and gny, old itiid young, wislied to possess 
thcmsGlvcs oi its contents, and "its excuse for 
being " wns derived through public as well as 
private avenues. 

Meanwhile the old habit of writing, more or 
less, for public journals, and private clubs and 
companies, was never altogether relinquished. lie 
was one of the contributors to the " Youth's Coin- 
panioa," where he printed a long hst of papers 
especially prepared to intcrost children in litcm- 
lure. Among the subjects treated in this manner 
I find Audubon, Tennyson, Washington Irving, 
Charles Dicltens, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, Tom 
Hood, Walter Scott, Mrs. Browning, Adelaide 
Procter, Thomas Campbell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Macaulay, W. H. Prcscott, Leigh Hunt, Miss Mit- 
ford, and " A Gioup of I'amous American Au- 
thors." The editors of this paper continually 
proved the value they set upon his work, by their 
eager acceptance of w'hatever he would choose to 
Bond ihcm. In this little paper also were printed 
many of hia verses which he chose not to include 
in his last volume. I venture to pceserre two 
Btanuts, which should not be tost: — 

" Wlicn (ho wind Is blowi ,% Mr, 
Any flii[i to port raaj itecr; 
Prowa tint liead->Mi brmTcljr dart, 
Uaitar (ate and eonqner fMr. 
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"8m1« lliat, (reed rrom priion tun, 

Struck lliu blowi thomaelvct tliat won. — 
Grappling wilh tlirir.cvit 11M111, 
SUnd, like Uric), ia tJie mn < " 

It would be useless to try lo trace his scattered 
literory productions. Mention bus been made of 
the most important. It is interesting, however, 
to recall, witii all hia industry and nclnevcment, 
how impossible it was to make him feel as if he 
were interrupted when he was at work. He was 
ready for others if he were wanted, and it was 
always somebody else who said he was busy; he 
seldom made the excuse for himself. This record 
has, however, failed of its purpose if it has not 
been able lo convey, otherwise than by mere 
words, the generosity, kindness, justice, and self- 
poise which characterized liini. Many tributes to 
hia generosity and kindness lie around me, but 
to make evident thut these qualities were the 
evcry-day atmospliere of his life, is far more im- 
portant than to bo able to recall a generous deed 
or a kind word which might be sot down here. 
Of the joyousncse and elasticity of his nature, 
tempered by his other qualities, wo are reminded 
by a verse from William DIake : — 

"lis olio I>cn'l9 to hi.< life a ]■>/, 
Dow tliB win^'id life ddtro/; 
But be who Ieliki llie Joy u It flle*, 
Um In aUrnit/'a ioariM." 
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Of his hclpfulnesfl the world has often spoken, 
but it may not be out of place to say, that if 
money were to be taken in charge for aunts or 
cousins, James was the person called upon. If 
New York editors wished a new man for some im- 
portant post, they would send for Mr. Fields's 
advice and suggestion. Public readers would come 
to rehearse tlieir parts, and learn what to read as 
well as how to read ; young lecturers with their 
lectures ; graduates, girls and boys, to know what 
to do next in life ; and of authors and their manu- 
scripts, as I have before said, he was never free. 
His judgment and good sense were as sure and as 
swift as his sympathy. 

Mr. Fields had not the time, or perhaps lacked 
the inclination, to make extracts from books for 
his own use. His memory was so faithful a ser- 
vant that he generally knew where to find any 
passage which had once impressed itself upon his 
mind ; but, long before Mr. Bartlett's excellent 
book of ^' Familiar Quotations " was publishedi Mr. 
Fields had printed a sheet of four pages for the con- 
venience of replying to the many persons who 
were constantly sending to him to find the origin 
of certain much quoted passages. 

There is a large volume, however, which was 
a kind of common repository for such things as we 



feared might slip away from us, on the fly-leaf of 
which he inscribed the following motto : 

This i» Uio coin iliai no'cr grows light in um, 
The gold UiAt oftunest haDtllttd brighter glows. 

Old Play. 

Between the t>vo covers lies a kind of epitome 
of the books we enjoyed, more or less together, 
during the last fifteen years of his life. Here, 
beside tlie sifted gold of literature, I find occa- 
sional quotations from conversation. In one place, 

*• Agassis says that the world, in dealing with a new 
truth, passes through three stages. First, siiying that it 
ia not true ; second, that it is contrary to religion ; third, 
that it was known before.** 

♦* Klngslcy said one night, if he could have but one 
book for tlie rest of bis life, ho should choose the ' Fuerie 
Qucene ' above all and without hesitation ; nothing i>j 
rested him and took him out of himself.*' 

"Bbookltit, N. r., 1874. 

** Every attention is paid here to Mr. Fields. The 
people appear truly delighted with his lectures. One 
old lady, seeing the pleasure he felt in receiving some 
flowers, said : * There I I might have brought you my 
hyacinth. I have one growing out of a sponge, which I 
planted in the autumn; 'tis just in perfection now. I 
wish I had brought it t* *' 

One night while Dickens was in America, after 
a reading, as we sat at supper together, J., in his 
own laughing way, and partly to excite Dickens 
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to repeat a certain passage in the evening's per- 
formance) began by giving a portion of it himself. 
"Tliat's it," said Dickens thoughtfully, yet half 
laughing, " my dear boy, you '11 be doing it your- 
self some day." 

" Naw ToBX, Sundajf, hfarek 8. 

*'Mr. Bryant said this afternoonf that no one oould 
impress upon the people of this country so well as Mr. 
Fields the value and iinportsince of the study of English 
literature. Also, that no one can know more than one 
language thoroughly well.*' 

Sydney Smith's "Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy," was a favorite book of Mr. Fields, and I 
find several passages quoted from it, especially a 
fine one on the use of history, concluding with 
these words : " For the object of common men is 
only to live. The object of such men as I have 
spoken of was to live grandly, and in favor with 
their own difficult spirits ; to live, if in war, glori- 
ously ; if in peace, usefully, justly, and freely." 
Among contemporary writers he read everything 
of Mr. Froudo's with the deepest interest, and I 
find many traces of his books among these quota- 
tions. 

A quatrain, quoted by Dr. Johnson, and said by 
him to have been written by an obscure poet, a 
clergyman by the name of Gifford, was a favorite 



of Mr. Fields. The poem to which this quatrain 
was said to belong has never been discovered : — > 

** Verse sweetens toil, however rude the soand ; 
All at her work the Tillage maiden sings ; 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
ReToWes the sad ricisfitudo of thingi." 

I also find the following : — 

^^Quillinan writes to H. Crabbe Robinson (and Mr. 
Fields possesses something of the same feeling), * I will 
not reveal to you, for yon conld not comprehend, my 
idolatry of Pope from my boyhood,' etc."* 

*• Finished * Life of Ix)rd Jeffrey.' How often lately 
we have said what I find set down here, * The best use 
of going abroad is to make one fond of home.* *' 

Again : — 

*^ Nothing shows Boy thorn in more brilliant or en- 
chanting colors than his declaration, with tremendous 
emphasis, that he had never in his life regretted any* 
thing so much as his having failed to carry out his in- 
tention of purchasing that house, 85 St. James Square, 
Bath, where the first idea of * Little Nell ' came to Dick- 
ens in one of his birthday visits to Ijondon with Fonter, 
* and then and there to have bunied it to tlie ground, to 
the end that no meaner association should ever desecrate 
the birthphice of •• Little NeU.*' ' ** 

o The following parody was also preserved by me 
in these pages : --- 

1 See page $tt, vol iiL 
17 
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UMB8 OH FINDIHG A WATCHMAH SOUKD A8LBBF AT KIDRIOHt 

OH MY D00E8TKF8* 

J. T. F. 

How ilcop the bravo, who sink to rest, 
By all tho city-rascali blest I 
When Night, with snowy fingers cold, 
Betarns to Irecxo the watery mould, 
She there shall moot a sounder sod. 
Than Fancy's feet hare ever trod. 

By iirc-y hands oar knell is rung, 

By forms unseen our locks arc sprang ; 

Thero burglars come,— black, wWte, ftod grayi — 

To bless the steps that wrap their clay : 

While watchmen do awhile repair, 

And dwell, like sleeping hcnniU, there. 

See CoLLiKs's Odb. 

Again, the following quotation to recall on ex- 
cursion to the hills : — 

- Flymoctii, N. H., Jims, 1872. 

«« Arrive there the little house they fill, 

Ke look for entcrUinment where none was; 

Best is their least, and aU things at their will; 

The noblest mind the best contentment has. 

SpENeEE'8 Faeeib Qoebne, Cahto I." 

One of the pleasures of Mr. Fields^s life thus 
far unmcntioncd was in listening to music. Few 
persons, themselves unskUled in the art, ever found 
BO keen enjoyment in or comprehended better the 
best work of the best artists. That unusual pleas- 
ure, in the Ubrary of a man of letters, of hearing 






Bne music, was often enjoyed in his. No cue could 
take greater pride and satisfaction in the success 
of any new performance or special musical event 
than he. He lost many public occasions for listen- 
ing to music from fatigue or preoccupation ; but 
his delight in the neighborhood and friendship of 
one of Germany's most distinguished musicians, 
and his enjoyment while hearing him play in pri- 
vate, must be a compensation to recall among the 
many dissatisfactions attending any musical ca* 
reer. 

" I would rather be a fine tenor singer," he 
used to say, 'Hlian anything el«e in the world." 

Ho possessed Uic power of attuning the musi* 
cians thcmscIvcHy which is so seldom seen. A mo- 
ment appointed for music seems sometimes alien 
to the mood, unapt things are said or done, and 
everything drifts away from the musical atmos- 
phere ; but he could always bring the circle round 
with a natural ease both reassuring and stimulat* 
ing. 

His musical friends who must miss henceforth 
his ** fine ear,'' will recognize the truth of these 
words, and will remember his gratitude for the 
pleasure they generously gave him. 

Among the published tributes to Mr. Fields, I 
would place first the following extract from a difl« 
course by his friend Dr. G. A. Bartol : — 
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" Having known him well for forty years, and lived 
with him summer after summer in the same house, I 
must swear I have not known a better tempered man, 
... but whoever suspected he would lack nerve made a 
great mistake." 

From the tender and diBceming words of Mias 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, printed in the "New 
York Independent," I quote as follows : — 

^ Of all men whom I have known, he was one of the 
most heartily and humanly helpful. Wliother this was 
instinct, or acquisition, or both, I cannot say (in no re- 
spect do natures differ more than in the naturalneu with 
which they lend a hand) ; but it wiui, at least, liabitual 
and thorough. Those who think of him chiefly in the 
glitter of life, in the foam of things, doing what it was 
pleasant to do, receiving what was more blessed than 
giving, and giving what was better than receiving, know 
not of whom they speak. Tli.e scholar, the wit, the 
author, the host who rested his guest, the guest whom 
everybody wanted, the friend of distinguished men and 
women, the patron of struggling talent, the recipient and 
the bestower of select inspirations —all this he was. He 
had life's fine wine ; but he was and had because he 
earned and held. He was not one of the rose-wrapped, 
predestined sybarites. He got his good things, as Lady 
Holland once said, with her haughty smile, of the Order 
of the Garter, * by deserving * them. . . . 

*» It was a phase of his essential fidelity of nature which 
gave him so marked a usefulness among the men who 
have had the graver interesU of wom$n very near at 
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heart His real chivalry surpassed that of almost any 
hmn I ever knew. He could not, even after his iUness, 
'^k a servant to help him on with his coat without a 
beautiful accent, lilce a doforent regret. She was a 
woman ; he would have spared her. . . . 

** I have wished that men who i-egard irritability of 
temp^ as a man's, and especially a literary man's pre- 
rogative, could have sat at his feet and learned how 
manly it is to bo agreeable at home. All the genial, 
loyal, unselfish qualities in Mr. Fields ttruck thravgh. 
Tliey had the penetrative cliaracter of what are cjiUed 
the • honest colore ' in a dye." 

Mr. S. C. Hall sent the following touching trib- 
ute from England : — 

** I learn with deep sorrow the departure from earth 
life of a most excellent and estimable man, when it 
would seem to ns his long career of usef uhicss might have 
been largely extended— even to an age such as mine — 
just eighty-one years I He had done his work well, and 
has his rewai-d among •good and faithful servants.' 

"* But the loss is a loss to all human kind ; to his own 
great country first, but ns certtiinly to ours. I can do 
little or nothing but honor his memory, and grieve that 
I have lost a valuable and valued friend. But it cannot 
be a far time hence when I shall see him again. 

•*I receive this day a letter written by him dated 
April 17. 

•• I do not postpone the sad but solemn duty of writing 
to whoever may be his reprosentjitives, praying God to 
console and comfort those who remain after him, to con* 
tinue a weary pilgrimage on earth. 
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** For myself, I am waiting but yearning for the oall 
that shall be a summons to join my beloved wife ; to be 
with her as I know she is with mc*. 

^ May Grod in his goodness and mercy give to those I 
address the light He has given to me. 

••S. C. Hall. 

"To TRB Family or Jambs T. Fislds." 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote privately of 
Mr. Fields (and I trust be and other friends, 
whose letters may be quoted, will forgive this 
public recognition of the value set upon their af- 
fectionate words) : — 

** Tlie regrets of multitudes of friends, more than you 
can hear or know of, have followed the departing spirit 
of him who lias left us, and their deep silent sympathy 
abides with you. How many writers know, as I have 
known, his value as a literary counsellor and friend I 
His mind was as hospitable as his roof, which has ac- 
cepted famous visitors and quiet friends alike as if it had 
been their own. From a very early period in my own 
life of authorship, I have looked to Mr. Fields as one 
who would be sure to take an interest in whatever I 
wrote, to let me know all that he could learn about my 
writings which would please and encourage me, and 
keep me in heart for new efforts. And what I can say 
for myself many and many another can say with equal 
truth. Very rarolyi if ever, has a publisher enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of so wide and various a circle 
of authors. And so when he came to give the time to 
authorship, whioli had always for many years been de- 
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voted to literature, he found a listening and reading pub- 
lic waiting for him and welcoming him." 

Mr. Richard H. Dana wrote from Home, Mav 
1881 : — •^' 

" It is cliiefly with my father, after aU, that I connect 
my memories of Mr. Fields. To him he was alwa}*t 
faithful, kind, considerate, and attentive. 

" Manchester-by-the^ea became a now place after he 
made it his summer home. The sight of him walking 
over by the beach or the pasture, or driving up the 
avenue in his baskrt phaeton, was an assurance of enjoy- 
mcnt, an enjoyment with tins clianicferislic,— that it 
demanded notliiiif; of my father. It all came from the 
full, the ovcMflowing resources of the guest, so cordial, 
so affectionate, so encouraging to a man of my father's 
tempenimfnt and habits. . . . 

** Who has left so many friends to mouni him ? Who 
has given so much plciuiure to his friends while he was 
with them ? He was greatly blessed in nature and tern- 
per, and he faithfully made the utmost of his gifto for 
tlie advantage of all others." 

Tlie Governor of our Commonwealth, John D. 
Long, wrote to express his sense of public as well 
OS private lo&s; nlw, the President of Boston Uni- 
versity; and Uie President of Cornell University, 
then our minister at Beriin, Andrew D. White. 
Mr. White says: — 

•« My memories of Mr. Fields are among my cherished 
possessions. During my early professorial days he was 
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exceedingly kind to me, giving himself trouble to smooili 
my patli at home and abroad, and just at the time when 
such kindness was most valuable to me.* AVithout ex- 
aggeration, most of the greatest social cnjoymi^nts I have 
had are certainly those to which he gave me access in 
Boston, Nahant, I/ondon, and elsewhere. 

** I also owe him deep gratitude for danng, in ihe oM 
days of subsc^rvicncy to the slave power, to publish arti- 
cles which other editors dared not touch. • . • Winning 
and devoted as Fields was, it was not that which bound 
roe to him most I always found in him a real noble- 
ness of heart, a deep wish to help on whatever of good 
or true he found militant in the world. Let any appeal 
to his deeper feelings come, and all that wonderful play* 
fulness upon the surface disappeared in a moment.** 

The Boston booksellers and publishers gave a 
united and hetirtfelt tribute to his memory, and 
Mr. James R. Osgood wrote privately : — 

** In view of my long and invariably pleasant associa- 
tion with Mr. Fields, I cannot forbear telling you how 
grateful a sense I have of my many obligations to him, 
and how tender a place he will always hold in my 
memory." 

Mr. Alden, editor of " Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine," wrote : — 

*»The Messrs. Harper desire me to express their sense 
of the great loss sustained by American literature in the 
departure of one who, as author and publisher, contrib- 
uted so much to its excellence, and to its good repute at 
home and abroad.'* 
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^^»^ I fo«,Kl help in him~W,m.cI..U.Ifo„,.d 

Robert Collyer wrote : — 

"H. WH. the d«jre.t friend I h«d on e«tb ouUida «v 
W . . . ^bHvel,ecntIunki„gof thog«atbo.tof „J 

« mo. wdcome i„ our l.«.„u.. life. . . . Wo a.^ «„ rich 
tlirough tl.0 ...Munuro l.o g.vo „, out of hi. h«,rt^ u ' 
great. ge„Uo, nunuy l^,n which wu. «, true. The work 
Je has done in tin. worhl i. ,.,t„ unique and alZ, 
We cannot ..y better of it than tin,o will «y. T.^ 

«.d when he oame. God'. Weeing be fo«T., on Wa, 
for hi. work a fcike." 

Georgo Macdonald aaid, writing from Cm Co- 
roggio, Italy: — 

" He wa. .0 good to me and mine that from afar I 
«n nndersbrnd K>n,ething of hi. lo«i. . . . I know, I 
will not my knew, and love, I will not wy lov4d him." 

Mrs. H. P. SpofTord wrote : — 

" Hi. nature wa. like hearen*. .unbeam..-a «ti.fao. 
tion and a delight I love.1 him with a gi-ateful heart, 
for he was a part of happy youth to me. a bright im- 
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mortal shape in my memory of those days of his exceed- 
ing kindness, whose going never seemed possible/* 

Mr. Howells wrote : — 

** Perhaps I have neyer told you, and may fitly tell 
you hero now, how affectionately and with what unal- 
loyed gratitude I have consttuitly remembered my con- 
nection with him. A look or word of depraciation from 
him would have made me very unhappy, in the place I 
held under him ; but in all the years I was witli him, I 
had nothing but delicate kindness from liim — forbear- 
ance where I failed, and generous pmise where he 
thought I succeeded in my work. • • • I shall cherish 
the recollection of the little half hour he spent with me 
in the reception room, that niglit, before he felt able to 
go up-stairs. . . • He would not let mo feel heavy or 
sad about him. He was still as he always has been, — - 
the genius of cheerful hospitality. There is no one left 
like him I " 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says : — 

^ I shall always feel that I was under great obligations 
to him at a most important time in my life. He was 
the best and most sympathetic literary counselor I ever 
had ; and I had much opportunity to observe his eon* 
stant kindnesses to othci*s.** 

Rev. M. D. Conway wrote from London : — 

** But a few evenings ago Julian Hawthorne was here, 
and in speaking of Mr. Fields said, * whom my father so 
much loved.* I had just received, also, a note from Mrs. 
Procter, in which she spoke of your husband among her 
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American friends. I, too, have been proud to call my- 
self his friend, and of what Utemry contemporary of his 
was he not the best and faithfuUest friend.*' 

Mr. Whipple wrote privately : — 

" I love him veiy deeply now, as I loved him when I 
was a lad of nineteen.** 

Joaquin Miller wrotie : — 

•• While many stood nearer to you and yours, few, if 
any, admii*ed or looked up to Mr. Fields more earnestly 
than I. . . . How much better he left this world than he 
found it I How many a heart was ni:ulo lighter, happier, 
each year of his manhood all men know. This vast 
West world is a great deal bettor and wiser because he 
has been. Think how few can have this said of us when 
all is over, work with all endeavor as we may I To me 
Mr. Fields*s life seemed the most rounded and perfect of 
all men*s I ever met. Very bcjiutiful he seemed to me 
in soul and body, and people loved him truly. How I 
shall always remember that evening in Philadelphia ; the 
President, the Emperor, the strength, and the beauty of 
this new world I ** 

Mr. Edward Lear, writing from San Bemo, I^Iy^ 
said: — 

^ I used to think, years ago, if anything could prevail 
on me to cross to America, it would be that I should 
there see James T. Fields.** 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney writes : — 

^ I must, for myself, always remember the early wel- 
come your husband gave me when I had just come to 
his knowledge as a new worker in letters." 
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And Mrs. Procter, writing from London^ said : — - 

^ I think you both knew how great a regard iny hus- 
band had for yours, — what merry days they had to- 
gether. • • • I wiis this morning reading his paper, 
* Leigh Hunt in Elysium,* where he speaks of my dear 
Adelaide — so kindly — as he always did of all.*' 

It will be seen that only those brief passages 
have been selected from these letters which bear 
testimony to the character we have been consid- 
ering. 

Another volume would bo required to contain 
the words of sympathy and consolation, expressed 
in every beautiful form the human heart can sug- 
gest, which his friends poured out. The following 
sonnet, of unusual beauty and significance, from 
Parke Godwin, must not, however, be omitted : — 

"I cnnnot wish thee comfort in tliii hour 

Of lifo*s siipromoflt sorrow; for I knoW| 
Djr aching memories, bow little power 

Tlio best wonls hnTo to mitigate a woe, 
VTitli wbtch, in its own bitterness alone, 

Tbe heart, amid the silences, most deal. 
Bot bero, wliere ocean makes eternal moan 

Along its melancholjr shores, I feel 
How mightier than nature's loudest Toice 

Id thnt soft word, which to the ruler said, 
Amidst his desolated home, * Rejoice I 

Tbjr dear one sleepoth: Uiink not be is deadt' 
All death is birth, from out a turbid night, 
lato the glories of transcendent light" 
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In the month of May, 1879, after a winter of 
many lectures, Mr. Fields went to Wellesley Col- 
lege one evening to fulfill an engagement. He 
was to reach home at eleven p. m., and a cheerful 
supper was awaiting his arrival. The hour for 
his return came and went, when a telegram was 
brought summoning me to his side* About mid- 
night I reached the college. lie had received 
every possible attention, but I saw tliat a violent 
hemOiThflge from the head had startled every- 
body, lie was very weak, a little incoherent, and 
indisposed to sleep. The next morning, a beau- 
tiful Sunday morning, with the consent of tlie 
physicians, who did not fear relapse from such an 
effort, we drove home to Boston, and in a few 
days, as soon as Ue was strong enough, removed 
to our cottage at Manchester. The night of our 
arrival, soon after midnight, he was wakened by a 
return of the hemorrhage. All ordinary methods 
of stopping the blood were ineffectual, and great 
loss and weakness were the result. Day after day 
the hemoiThage returned, after tlie slightest exer« 
tion, until the physicians prescribed entire quiet 
and forbade him to be moved. During the month 
or six weeks of his confinement no one entered 
his room, except the physician and very rarely a 
servant 
I look back with peculiar pleasure to those 
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days I He was seldom tired of being read to, and 
during the long hours of June, from morning until 
dusk, which did not fall early on that beautiful 
hilltop, I read to him things old and new, poetry, 
essays, and occasionally a story of Thackeray or 
George Eliot. I can recall one morning when the 
pulse of life was very low, how the music and sig- 
nificance of Milton's Allegro and Penseroso seemed 
to take ''a sober coloring,'' and to swing with 
slow and solemn roar through the chambers of the 
brain as it never had done before. It chimed and 
rang with an immortal melody through a mist of 
tears. And so the days wore on, and called him 
back to me with a sense of divine and eternal 
nearness we never had before. 

Of this period I feel as Maurice do Gudrin has 
said: — 

^^Aprds )e bonlieur de mourir avant ceux que Ton 
uime jo ne connais rien qui marque plus la favour du 
ciel quo d'c^tro admis au chovet d*un ami mourant, de 
lo suivre jusqu' o& Ton pout aller avec lui dans Tombre 
do la mort, do s^initier <\ moitiiS an mystc^re profond dans 
lequel il dispanitt, do lover sur son visago des ompreintos 
fiddles et incorruptibles, do so former enfin un trdsor do 
donleurs ot do ponsdes secretes, qui puisso fournir & 
r^tendro do la plus loiiguo vio.'* 

The autumn found Mr. Fields restored, but in 
a delicate condition, which no one outside of his 
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home could understand. He looked in perfect 
health, but his nerves could no longer bear any 
strain ; therefore it was not a surprise when, in 
the midst of his Boston lectures in 1880, he was 
ngnin attacked with the old trouble. This time it 
was less alarming ; partly because no painful meas- 
ures were taken to stop the bleeding, and partly 
because we were assured that more dangerous 
trouble was thus averted. Again, in the spring, 
he returned to his beloved home at Manchester. 
** I like to think," he said, *^ that I have paid for 
everything about this place by my lectures." He 
here passed his longest, and I believe one of the 
happiest summers of his life, though he suffered 
from attacks of pain in the chost if he took any 
exercise more severe than walking on level ground. 
For five or six years he had found himself subject 
to this pain at times after climbing or walking in 
the wind, and used to complain occasionally of 
feeling as if his voice were ** cut off *' when he 
was lecturing. 

In the autumn and winter of 1880-1881, Mr. 
Fields continued to speak in Boston and vicinity 
OS usual. His lectures in town were more crowded 
than ever, and as they drew near the close an 
appeal was made to him to repeat them. Tlie 
temptation was great, it was an agreeable occupa- 
tion for him, and required less strength than many 
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other things, but he was cosily dissuaded from it, 
and the wisdom of the advice appeared, alas, only 
too soon 1 One night of January, after a cold day 
and some little exertion, he was awakened by the 
terrible pain well known to physicians as Angina 
Pectoris, or the Breast Pang, and at intervals until 
the final attack, nearly four months later, he was 
subject to this suffering. 

Again great quiet was prescribed, and during 
all these months ho saw very few persons. The 
moment he could get any respite from suffering 
he liked to have me read to him. It could not be 
said of him, — 

He had ** no minutes brenthing space allowed, 
To nurse his dwindling faculty of joy," 

for this power grew day by day to the very end. 
Old favorites were the books he chiefly desired. 
Charles Lamb was re-read with undiminished de- 
light, and " Southey's Life of Nelson," and in his 
restless uncomfortable moments, or when I was 
called away, he would amuse himself with ^' Mark 
Twain in Switzerland and Germany.'' Montaigne 
was one of his prime favorites, and we re-read 
nearly the whole of it. Indeed, to recount that 
reading, would be to enumerate a small library, 
for he slept very little, seldom or never fairly 
lying down again upon his bed, and the long hours 
were coigured out of something of their suffering 
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Fiilh orerieap* (1m coofinM ol oar roMon, 
And It Ytf hlth, u In Did timoi «h iiid, 

Women Tccoited their dead 
B»Ued up to llfn, then only for • Mwoa 
Our putinp arc, bot ihall m w*il !■ Tda 

Until ve meet tgda I 
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